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CHAPTEk XVi. 

Ue^ of Henry VIIL — John SkelioUk — 
William JRoy- — John Heywood.'-^Sir Da* 
vid Lindsay. — The Moumif^ Maiden. 

1 HE accession of Henry VIII. could ndt fieul td 
promote the progress of elegant literature in Eng- 
land. His title to the crown was so undoubted 
that it left him no apprehensioti of a rival, and 
fiilly secured his subjects against the recurrence 
of those sanguinary civil wars which had so long 
ciesolated the country. He was young, handsome, 
accomplished^ wealthy, and prodigal ; and the 
nobility, effectually humbled by the policy of his 
father, crowded round his person, with no higher 
ambition than that of gaining his &vour and 
sharing his profusion, which was exhibited in fre- 
vot. IT. A 
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quent tournaments^ in masques^ or entertainments 
consisting of music, dancing, gaming, banquetings, 
and the dii^Iay of dresses at once grotesque^and 
magnificent. All the pleasures and all the gal- 
lantry of the age were assembled at his court. 
The press, which had already, produced Gi»nplel;e 
and sumptuous editions of our best early poets^ 
furnished an abundant supply of metrical romances, 
Christmas carols, and other popular compositions. 
Henry himself is known to have been a proficient 
in music, and was perhaps an occasional writer of 
poetry ; * and though his skill in the art be rather 
problematical, his taste for it is fully evinced by 
the almost universal* practice of his courtiers. Ac- 
cordingly, this reign forms a marked epocha in 
our poetical history. 

Chaucer, as we have seen, had formed his taste; 
upon the model of the Italism no less than of the 
French poets ; but the masculine beauties of Boc- 
<;acio, in. the Teseide and FikNstrato, had excitjed 

* The following lines are, in the Nuga Antiqijucy ascribed 
otUs moaarch I 

.. The eagle*! force tab^pes each bird^that flies. 
What metal can resist the flaming fire? 
Doth not the son dazzle the clearest eyes^ 

And melt the ice, and make the frost retire ? 
The hardest stones are pierced throngh with tools i 

_ The wisest are, with priaoeft/made bat Aiob. 

6 
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hig adittiratioii much more than the gentler gmces 
of Petrarchi who now became the universal fa- 
vourite. It may, perhaps, be matter of surprise, 
that the style of this poet was not sooner adopted 
as a model by our writers of love-songs, because 
the manners o£ chivalry had, in the very infancy 
of our literature, blended the tender pasision with 
a very competent share of ceremonious enthusiasm. 
It is probable, however, that the Italian language 
alone possessed, at that time, sufficient pliability to 
form a compound of metaphor and metaphysics in 
the contracted shape of a sonnet. 

This difficult novelty seems to have been first 
attempted by the court poets of the reign of Henry 
VIII. It thust be confessed, that a string of forced 
conceits, in which the imagination of the reader is 
quite bewildered,<«^har8h and discordant rhymes, 
— and of phrases tortured into the most unnatural 
inversions,— 4s, not unf^requently, the only result of 
their perverse ingenuity* But even these abortive 
struggles were not quite useless* In their repeated 
endeavours to exhibit with distkictness the most 
minute and fancifiil shades of sentiment, they were; 
sometimes led to those new and haj^y eombmationg 
of words, to those picturesque compound epithets,^^ 
and glowing metii|>hors, of which succeeding wri- 
ters, particularly Shitopeare and Spenser, so ably * 
avaikdjthemselves* Tlie necessity of comprising^ 
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their subject within definite and very contracted 
limits taught them conciseness and accuracy ; and 
the difficult construction of their stanza forced 
them to atone for the frequent impi^rfection of 
their rhymes by strict attention to the general 
harmony of their metre. Although, from their 
contempt of what they thought the rustic and sor- 
did poverty of our early language, they oflen 
adopted a cumbrous and gaudy magnificence of 
diction ; they accumulated the ore which has been 
refined by their successors, and provided the ma- 
terials of future selection. 

It must also be admitted, that Surrey, Wyatt, 
and some of their contemporaries, have, in a few 
happy instances, anticipated the taste of posterity, 
and attained that polished elegance of expression 
which results from general simplicity, and occa- 
sional splendour. 

Here, therefore, will commence our regular se- 
ries of ^^ Specimens ;'' and, as they will explain, 
much more clearly than mere description could 
do, the progressive gradations of our language and 
poetical taste, this series will only be interrupted^ 
in the remainder of the work, by a few observa- 
tions on the literary charalcter of each reiga, and 
by some very short notices respecting the severed 
authors'. But, before we close this slight Sketch, 
it is ilecessary to say a few words concerning those 
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poets in the reign of Henry VIII., whose compost' 
tions will not afibrd us any examples of that kind 
which it is the particular object of this compila- 
tion to collect and preserve. 

The first of these is John Skelton. He was 
probably born about 1461f and in 1489 was lau- 
reated at Oxford; a circumstance to which he 
seldom fails to allude, as to an honourable evidence 
of his proficiency in classical learning. This in- 
deed is still farther proved by the eulogy of Eras- 
mus, who has pronounced him to be ^* the light 
** and'ornament of English scholars :" and there 
can be no doubt of his having been perfectly well 
qualified for the employment, to which he was 
appointed, of superintending the studies of Henry 
VIIL, at whose accession he was created orator 
royal. His ecclesiastical preferments seem to have 
been limited to the rectory of Diss, in Norfolk ; 
and indeed he was apparently very ill suited to the 
clerical, or to any other serious profession, from 
the strange turbulence and irregularity of his cha- 
racter, as well as irresistible propensity to satire ; 
which, though sometimes enlivened by wit, was 
principally composed of vulgar and scurrilous in- 
vective. For his buffooneries in the pulpit, and 
his satirical ballads against the mendicants, he is 
said to have been severely censured, and perhaps 
suspended, by the bishop of Norwich. But SkeL- 
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ton was incorrigible. Whetlier he trusted to an 
imaginary ascendency over the mind of his royal 
pupil, or that his haughty spirit was incapable of 
submitting to controul, he continued, by repeated 
scurrilities, to provoke the most powerful en^ooies, 
and particularly Cardinal Wolsey, who was not to be 
attacked with impunity. Being closely pursued by 
the officers of that formidable prelate, he was forced 
to solicit protection in the sanctuary of Westmin- 
ster, where he was received by Abbot Islip, and 
protected till his death in 1529. 

Mr Warton seems to think that Skelton's style 
was not original, but imitated from the Macaronic 
poetry of Teofilo Folengo, a Benedictine monk of 
Casino, who> under the feigned name of Martinus 
Coccaius, introduced the fashion of intermixing the 
most familiar Italian words, adapted to Latin tenni« 
nations, and something like regular prosody, in 
various Latin measures, especially hexameters. His 
Phantasiee Macaronicse were written, says Mr War- 
ton, about the year 1512; and the same strange 
mode of compoution was, soon after, imitated by a 
civilian of Avignon ; who, under the name of Anto- 
nius de Arena, published, in 1519, a mock elegiac 
poem in Latin, ridiculously interlarded with French* 
The drollery of these works is wretchedly vulgar ; 
and indeed (according to the original author) vul- 
garity is essential to the macaronic art of poetry, th^ 
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word beiBf derived from maeartmit. the fbbd of the 
lovrest and poorest dasses of the people. Skelton's 
mndsy however, are not acoommodated to Latin 
temniationSy nor his measure to Latin prosody : 
fa» language being neither more or less than homeljr 
Ei^lish, abounding with cant phrases and* quttnl 
terms : and his verse consisting of aperies oi short 
lines (amongst which a Latin one is occasionally 
introduced), rhyming sometimes in coopletSy fre* 
quently several in succession. In fact, th^ two 
styles seem to have little resemblance; except in 
their tendency to introduce a bad taste among 
readers* who ought to be jM'eserved from it by a 
liberal and learned education, 

Skelton's poems are very carefully enumerated 
by Mr Ritson in his Bibliographia. The principal 
of these were eoflected in 1568, and printed by T. 
Marshe, under the title of ** Pithy, pleasaunt and 
** profitable Workes of Maister Skelton,Poete Lau- 
<* leate," 12mo. (republished 17S60 His verses on 
the death of the earl of 'Northumberland, inserted 
in the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry^ are, as 
the editor of that work has justly observed, die 
most tolerable of his compositions ; because t^y 
are not at all tinctured with the ftults of his usual 
and favourite style. Of this style the reader will 
be better able to judge by the following extract 
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from ^* the Image of Ypociyci^e/\neveT printed, of 
which the original MS. was in .the library of Mr. 
lie Neve, from whence itwaspurchasedbyMr West. 
An apparently accurate transcript of it, by the well- 
known Thomas Martin, of Palgrave, is fortunately 
preservedy and is in the- possession of Mr Heber. 
It hi, in general^ a satire on the professors of reli- 
gion t but the subject of the foUowing lines is the 
illustrious Sir Thomas More.* 

But now we have a knight 
That is a man of might 
All armed for to fight. 
To put the truth to flight 

* Sir Thomas MoREi who is attacked in tlie followiof 
piece of obicurfB and almost aDintelligible ribaldry, ought 
perhaps to be classed among the poets of this reigo. One 
of his small pieces of poetry, composed in his youth, and 
preserved in his works (the merry Jett of the Serjeant and 
Frere) may possibly have suggested to the late Mr Cowper 
th^ idea of bis popular tale of John Oilpin, Ip general, al« 
though, like all the compositions of tl^ age, they are too 
difRise and languid, his poems possess considerable merit ; 
and, as well as his prose works, were considered by his 
contemporaries as a model of pure and elegant language. 
This excellence principally recommended them to the nor 
tlce of Dr Johnson, irho has printed many of them in th^ 
introduction to his Dictionary; and for this reason the In* 
sertiop of ^ specimen here seemi umjecessary. 
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By Bow-bell policy { 
With his poetry. 
And his sophistry. 
To mock and make a lie, 
With " quod he, and quod I,*^ 
And his apology 
Made for the prelacy ; 
Their hugy pomp and pride 
To colour and to hide. 
He maketh no nobbes. 
But with his dialogues 
To prove our prelates gods 
And laymen very lobbes 
Beating them with bobbes^ 
And with their own rods* 
Thus he taketh pain 
To fable and to feign, 
Their mischief to maintain. 
And to have them reign 
Over hill and plain ; 
Yea, over heaven and hell. 
And where as spirits dwell. 
In purgatory's holes, 
With hot fire and coals. 
To sing for silly souls, 
With a supplication, 
And a confutation, 
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Having delectation 
To make exdamatioa. 
By way of declamation^ 
In' his debellation. 
With a popish fiishiony 
To subvert our nation. 
But this dawcock doctor 
And purgatory proctor 
Waketh now for wages; 
And as a man that rages, 
Or ovei^come with ages, 
Disputeth per ambageSf 
To help these parasites 
And naughty hjrpocrites 
With legends of lies. 
Feigned fantasies. 
And very vanities, 
Called verities. 
Unwritten, and unknown. 
But as they be blown 
From liar to liar ; 
Invented by a frier 
In magn6 copia. 
Brought out of Utopia 
Unto the maid of Kent, 
Now from the deyil sent. 
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- A virgin fair and gent. 
That hath our eyes y-blent. 
Alas we be mis-went ; 
For if the false intent 
Were known of this witch, 
It passeth dog and bitch, &c Sec* 

[MS, fol. 100, Ac]* 

Dr Fanner has noticed another work of Skelton, 
entitled ** Vox Poptdi Vox Dei,*^ which is preserred 
in MS* in the archives, of the university of Cam« 
bridge, and which, as well as the Image of Hypo** 
crisi/y had escaped the notice of Mr Warton* 

Another satirist, lessdistinguished than Skelton as 
a Latin scholar, but at least equally formidable to 
cardinal Wolsey and the catholics, was William. 
Rot ; of whom, I believe, nothing isknowQ,but that 
Bale, who has described his poem (de Script. Brit 
ed* 1548, p.254)» declares that he flourished in 1526. 

His work, which is now extremely rare (though 
twice printed), forms a small duodecimo volume^ 
elegantly printed in black letter, withoat date or 
publisher's name. It has a prose dedication to 
some person of whose name the initials only are 
given ; and a metrical prologue, consisting of a 

* Thomas Hearne obtained a sight of th« original MS. 
which was in Mr Le Neve's possession^ and gives some ac- 
count of it in the glossary to P. Langtoft, p. 074, being 
highly indignant with the writer. 
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dialogue between the author ^nd his treatise. Then 
follows a sort of satirical dirge, or lamentation, on 
the death of the Mtiss ; and then the treatise it- 
self, which is called ** A hrefe dialogue betiuoene ttoo 
prestes^ seroaunteSy named Wathyn and Jeffraye.^ 
It is in two parts, of which the first is, in general, 
a satire on the monastic orders ; though even here, 
the cardinal and his friends are occasionally intro- 
duced. 

Roy's versification is tolerably easy and flowing ; 
his language often coarse, but nervous and expre6-» 
nve. The bitterness of his invective will appear 
from the follovring extracts. 

Wat. Doth he ' then use pn mules to ride ? 
Jeff\ Yea ! and that with so shameful pride, 
That to teH tt is not possible : 
More like a god celestial 
Than any creature mortal. 
With worldly pomp incredible. 

Before him rideth two priests strong, 
And they bear two crosses right long, 

.Gaping in every man's face. 
After him follow two laymen seculay. 
And each of them holding a pillar 

In their hands instead of a mace. 

\ Cardioa^ Wolsey. 
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Then foUoweth my lord on his m\i\e. 
Trapped with gold under her cule * 

, In every point most curiously. 
On each side, a poleaxe is borne. 
Which in none other use are worn. 

Pretending some high mystery. 

****** 

Then hath he servants five or six score. 
Some behind, and some before, 
A marvellous great company : 

Of which are lords and gentlemen. 
With many grooms and yeomen, 

And also knaves among. 
Thus daily he proceedeth forth« 
And men must take it at worth. 

Whether he do right or wrong. 

A great c^rl he is, and a fat ; 
Wearing on bis head a ted hat, 

Plrocured with angels* subsidy i^ 
And, as they say, in time of rain. 
Four of his gentlemen are fain 

To hold over it a canopy. 

' CuX. Fr. ^ Purchastd at the covrt of R«me. An 

aogel is a welUknowu coia» 
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Beside this, to teU tiiee more new8> . 
He hath a pair of costly shoes. 

Which seldom touch any ground ; 
They are so goodly and curious^ 
All of gold and stones precious^ 

<]!o8ting many a thousand pound. 

Wat. And who did for these shoes pay ? 
Jeffl Truly, many a rich abbdy. 

To be eased of his visitation. 

. The following is his description of the bishopi 

Wat* What ? are the bishops divines ? 
Jeffl Yea ! they can well skill of wines. 
Better than of divinity ! 

Lawyers they are of experience, 
And, in cases against conscience, 

They are parfet ' by practice. 
To foige excommunications 
For tythes and decimations 

Is their continual exercise. 

As for preaching they take no care ; 
They would see a course at an hare 

Rather than to make a sermon : 
To follow the chace of wild deer. 
Passing the time with jolly dieer. 

Among them all is common. 

* Perfect, Fr, 
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To play at the cards and dice 
Some of them are nothing nice ; 

Both at hazard and mum-chance. 
They drink in gay golden bowls 
The blood of poor simple souls 

Perishing for lack of sustenance. 

The foDowmg passage^ on the abuse of great 
farms, is extremely curious. After describing the 
numerous exactions to which even the abbeys were 
subject, he interrupts the recital by this natural 
question-— 

Jf^at, How have the abbeys their payment ? 
JgjP A new way they do invent. 

Letting a dozen farms under one ; 
Which one or two greatJrancldyngSf* 
Occupying a dozen men's livings, 
Take all in their own hands alone. 

W(U. The other, in paying their rent. 
By likelihood, wei:e negligent. 
And would not do their duty ? 
J^» They payed their duty, and more. 

But, their fitrms are htytked* so sore, - 
That they «re brought unto beggary. 

■ Or frankejne. See toI. I. p. 9i0, ^ Adyaacei* 
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The next poet deserving notice is John tlst^ 
IHTOOD the epigrammatist, who was much admired 
by Henry VIII. and by his daughter Queen 
Mary ; but the modern reader ' will not easily 
detect, in his printed works^ that elegant turn of 
humour which was so long the delight and admi- 
ration of an English court. His *^ Parable of the 
** Spider and the Flie** is utterly contemptible : a 
less tiresome work is his " Dialogue, contayning in 
*^ effect the number ofal the proverbes in the English 
** tongue f compact in a matter concerning txvo mar^ 
** riagest^* printed in 154j7, 4?to, and 1549, Syo. 
The idea is ingenious, and, though ill executed, 
such a repertory is at least curious. To the dialogue 
were added in his toorks (printed by Powell, in 
1562, 4«to, and afterwards three several times) six 
centuries of epigrams^ interspersed with a few small 
tales and fables, and from this heap of rubbish it 
may perhaps be worth while to extract the three 
following specimens, which are in Hey wood's very 
best manner. 

An old Wife^s Boon^ 

In old world, when old wives bitterly pray'd^ 
One^ devoutly, as by way of a boon, 
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Ask'd vengeance on her husband; and to him said, 
. ** Thoa wouldstwedayoung wtfe, erethis week 

^ were done^ 
^ Were I dead, but thou ahalt wed the devO as 
" soon V* 
« I cannot wed the devil,** quod he. <* Why i^ 
. quod she. 

*' FcHT I have wedded his dam before/' quod he. 

[1st. cent. epig. S6.] 

Z\»o WUhersJbr Hoo Manner of Mouths. 

^ I wish thou hadst a little narrow mouthy wife> 
** Little and litde, to drop out words in strife P' 
*< And I wish you> sir, a wide mouth, for the nonce« 
** To speak all that ever you shaU speak at once !'' 

[1st. cent. epig. 83.} 

Of blind Bayard* 

Who so bold as hlind Bayardi ' no beast, of truth : 
Whereof my bold blind Bayard perfect prooi 

shew'th; 
Both of his boldness, and for his bold blindness ; 
By late occasion in a cause of kindness. 

' Bayard b the name of a hone renowned in stories of' 
chivalry, bat I am ignorant of the source of this proverhial 
expression. 

VOIi. II. » 
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A company of us rode ia <Sie!rtaiii groondlf 
Where we well nigh an inpaMable sloc^ fbund. 
Their horses, ere they entered, began to stay; 
Every one's horse giving tti other the way ; 
Of good mannerj as it were :*«nd> more and more 
Each horse gave back to aet hia b0tter beforQ» 
Save this rud^ rusty, bold, blind Bayavd of mine, 
As rashly as rudely, chopt fbltb : andy in fine^ 
Without any courteay, ere any man bids. 
Blindly and boldly he lept into the mids : 
And look, how boldly the mids he legt inHll, 
Even with like boldness in the mids he lay still. 
And, trow you, the jade, at the best men's words 

there. 
Would stir one joint ? — ^Nay ; not the breadth of an 

hair I 
But stared on them, with as bold a countenance. 
As that hole had been his by inheritance ! 
He having no more to do there than had I. 

But straight, there eometh a cari-Jwior ' of good 
hars* by, 
By force where6^ and help of ail that rout. 
Blind Bayard m^ 1 were drawn together out* 
Which blind boldness, by this admonition, 
Except he amend in some meet concdtioUf 

' A team. * A codtractioo for horses^ 
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Bather than ride 8o> I idll afoot tadte pain ; 
Blind bold .Bi^atd shall not Chun bear ilie again. 

[3d. cent. epig. 101.] 

The time of Heywood's birth is uncertain : he is 
sopposed to have died sX Metihlin in 1565 ; having, 
after the death of Queen Mary, become a rdugee on 
acooinAt of his foHgion. 

About I543f a printer of the name of Robert 
Wyer published tta anonymous satire against wo- 
men, entitled ** The Scole^hovose^ xoheremevery man 
** may rede a goodly prayse of the condydyoiu of 
^ wmen.^ From ihis work Mr Warton hiis ex- 
tracted the following epigrammatic stanza, which, 
in' point of taste and spirit, nearly resembles the 
poetry of Heywood. 

Truly some men there be. 

That live always in great horrour. 

And say, it goeth by destiny 

To hang or wed : both hath one hour. 
And, whether it be, I am well sure^ . 

Hanging is better of the twain ; 

Sooner done, and shorter pain* 

The minor poets of this reign were, Aiidrkw 
BooRD, or BoRDE, a whimsical physician, who is 
mentidned by the ingenious editor of ** the Muses' 
LSiraiy/' with nmch more praise than he seems to 
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deserve; Johh Bali^ the hiogripfaer; Baiak 
Akslat, author of ** The boke of the Cyte of La. 
dy€$9^ 1521 (probably a translation of the ** Tre- 
** 8or de la cit6 des dames" by Christian of Pisa) ; 
Anprbw Chbrtbset» another translator ; Wil* 
VBiDE Holme, author of '< ThefiU and emll suo 
cesse ofBebdium ;" * (1572, ito.) Charlbs Ban** 
SLBTy a rhyming satirist; Christofhbr Goojd^ 
wiN> author of '' The MaidenU Dreme"^ ( 1542, 
4to*) ; Thomas Fbtld^ author of '< A fytel trea^ 
'^ tyie called the Contraverse betwene a Lofoer and 
M a ffaye/- in si«*line stanzas (4to. W.- de Worde« 
n. d.) ; and William Bloomvibld, a monk of 
Pury, and chemical writer. These deserve no 
fiuther notice : but it would be ui^iardonable to 
omit the mention of two anonymous compositions^ 
THB Tournament of Tottenham, and the 
NuTBROWN Maid; both of which are, by Mr 
Warton, ascribed to this reign. By referrii^ to 
the second volume of Percy's Reliques (P. 13 and 
29), where they are inserted, the reader will per* 
ceive that the first is anterior to the accessioi^ of 
Henry VIII. by at least half a century, and that 
the date of the second is still uncertain, though the 
circumstance o€ its having originally appeared in 
A^old's chronicle (first printed about 1521 } is fii- 
vourable to the conjecture of Warton and Capell. 
The poetical merit of both pieces is unquei^nable» 

• Written in IftST. 
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At ite hetid of the Scotish poeta of thki period 
etandtf Sir Davisi Likdsat, h£ the Mount, near 
Coupar; in Fife ; born, as Mr Pinkerton tupposes* 
Idbout the year 1490* He was (says this editor,) 
descended of an ancient fiunily ; was educated at 
St Andrew's ; afterwards travelled through Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Germany, and returned 
to Scotland about 1514. Soon after his return 
he became one of the gentlemen of the king's' 
chamber, and had the charge of superintending 
the education of the young prince, afterwards king 
James V. In 1596 he was employed by that mo- 
narch as his ambassador to the emperor Charles V* 
and also to France, to negotiate the king's mar- 
riage : a proof that he possessed much of his mas- 
ter's confidence ; which, indeed, he seems to have 
merited by the affisction with which he served 
him, and by the honest and wise eounsek which 
he never fiuled to offier. But the only permanent 
. establishment which he ever gained at court was 
the post of lion king at arms; an office of more 
honour than emolument. After the death of James 
y. in 154^, he is said to have enjoyed a degree of 
favour with the earl of Arran ; but having been 
deprived of this by means of a court intrigue, he 
retired to his country seat, where he lived tran- 
qufl and respected tfll the end of 1553, when he 
died. 
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' UkUm yi^iidur fff Sir Dmi UiAmy we do ^ot 
c^n find either tbe ipl^n^d dAcli^n <^ Duol^t 
.ortbeprojtfpw(iagiDfllUoa.of.6amn^ Per^ 

bapsy iodeiBd, ^Atf i>ream is im only 00B9po9itioB 
wbidi can he oit^iji ob unifoiwly peeticid : but )m 
•various leaoupg^ his good seose^ his pei^t know* 
ledgo of courts and of the worU, the ftcility of 
his yeraficatioDy and, above all, bis {leeuliar tatent 
of adapting himseif to readers (^ all daaioniiQar 
tionsy will continue to secure to him a jcoosider^ 
i|bl6 share of that popularity, fiir which te was 
originally indebted to the opinions be pi^fessed, 
no less than to his poetical mmU ^^In ftct,'' says 
Mr Pinkerton, ** Sir David was more the refi^mer 
** of Scotland than John Knox ; for he had pre- 
^* pared the ground, and J6tm only sawed tbe 
*' seed.'' This, though it has greatly increased 
hi^ posthumous reputation, was a ocmsiderahle im- 
pediment to his advancement during life, as it was 
not tiU 1560 diat the reformation wa» established 
in Scotland ; and bis woHes being so odious to the 
clergy that, by an act of assembly in 1558, they 
were cardered to be publicly burned, there is per- 
hi^ not one of the numerous editions tlurough 
which t)iey have passed that preserves the genuine 
text of the author. The eariiest> and probably the 
best of these, is that of 1568 ; the last (which b 
very paltry and incorrect) is that of 1776. 



in^tfta&t pieees m ^tdB foliwe ard 
ihi Drmm^ addnoswl to king James V. and the 
J^Udogim of ike mi$eraUe SsUte of this World, be* 
tmxt Mxptrien^ dnd a Qmrtierp commmdf called 
the Bad efihe MmmrAy* 

Thefirat of these isa viiioiiym wfaidi an allegon-i 
cal lady, called Itemmhmncey traasiportB the poet 
to the infernal regions, situated in the centre of 
th^ earth; sheiheiigiv^esliknairievbf piugatory; 
opens to his Weir all the liches of our planet; trans* 
porta him thrangh the throe elements of water, 
air« and fire ; visits with him the seyen planets ; 
passes to the Crystalline and empyreal hearens, 
where he contemplates the throne <^ God; diews 
him the three quarters of the earth ; and gives him 
a prospect of Paradise* As a contrast to these 
scenes of qileadouri she n^it exhibits to him his 
;ial3ve country, the qsisery of which (at that time 
goveteed in sdliserviency to the policy of Brance) 
the poet very feeUngfy describes. Rememhranee 
then carries him back to the cavern where he had 
Mien asleep, and he is awakened t^ the noise of a 
ship firing a broadside. 

The following few lines, extracted firom the pro- 
logue, will shew liiat Sir David Lindsay's talents 
were by no means ill suited to descriptive poetry* 



I met datne Flbra in AJe ' weed JUsagysU /* 
(Which, into May, was di^oe and deledftle,) 

With ^iiAi»rt ' storms her sweetness was surprint ; 
Her heavenly hues were tumit into sable. 
Which, onewhile, were to lovers amiflble : 

Fled from the frost the tender flowers I saw 

Under dame Nature's mantle lurking law** 

But these beauties are merely incidental ; the 
poet's principal object being to instruct the king in 
the philosophy of that age, and, above all, to mspire 
him with a just sense of his regal duties. This 
fine poem b preceded by an epistle^ in which the 
author reminds his pupil of the tenderness with 
which he had watched over his childhood, and of 
the amusements with which he had blended his 
instruction ; and the work concludes with ** the ex* 
« hortation to the king's fpmce/^ in tenstan2as,fi21ed 
with e&cellent advice, but delivered with a freedom 
and severity of language, which might possibly ren« 
der it rather unpalatable. The preceptor, indeed, 
never quite forgot his authority, as will appear 
from the following Are lines of ** the Complaint of 
** the PapittgOf** which may be considered as pre* 
sentmg a summary of all our author's counsels. 

' Mourning. * DisgniMd, 

* Violent* ♦ Low. 
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Whereforey sen * diotf has sie capacity 
To learn to play so pleasantlyy and sing, 

Bide hone, run * spears, with great audacity. 
Shoot with hand-bow, cross-bow, and culyering. 
Among the best, sir, learn to be a king ! 

The poem usually called the Mtmar^hyy which 
comprehends more than half the yolutne, is a sort 
of abstract of universal history, in question and 
answer, the interlocutors being Experience and a 
Courtier. This fanciful mode of narration was 
convenient for the author's purpose, which was 
not so much to give an #Eact chronicle of facts, as 
to justify, by examples from sacred and pro&ne 
history, the moral, political, and religious tenets, 
which he meant to inculcate. The work is pro« 
fessedly of the most popular kind — 

** to colliers, carters, and to cooks, 

<< To Jack and Tom, my rhyme shall be directed." 

For this reason he often varies his metre and his 
style, being sometimes grave and sententious, seme- 
times satirical and humorous, but never losing 
sight of his principal object, which is the over-^ 
throw of popery. The most impressive passage in 
the whole work is that chapter in the fourth book 
which describes the day of judgment, from whence 
I have extracted the following lines : 

" << The comp1ayate,&c. of a Popiiyay," London, 15dO, 
4lo, reads «« seeinf .*' » Ed. 1530, " ryvc." 
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Theoi with' one ronr, the earth dudl rive^ 

AndswaUow them both man and wife. 

Then ahall those creatures forlorn 

iForJe' the hour that they were bom, 
. With many yamer^* yev^^^ and yell^ 

From time they feel the flamis fell. 

Upon their trader bodies bite ; 

Whose torment shall be infinite. ' 

The earth shall dose> and from dieir si^t 
; ShaU taken be all kind of light. 

There shall be gtfiMngf and greitingy^ 

But ^ hope of any comforting. 

In that inestimable pain 
' Eternally they shall remain* 

Bumand in furious flamjrs red ; 

Ever deandf'' but never be dead. 

That the small minute of one hour 

To them shall be sa great dolour. 

They shall think they have done remain ^ 

Ane thousand year into that pain. 

[Fourth Book of the Mon. ad fin.] 

The defence of thevulgar tongue in thefirst book, 
-*-the description of the confusion of tongues, the 
ridicule of idolatry, and the remarks on the effects 
of pilgrima^s, in the second,— and the satire on the 

' Corse. * Shriek — Vox a sodo conficta* Rndd. GL 

' Scream ; like the former. ^ Howling. 

. ^ WeepiAg. 6 WIthoat. 7 Dying. * Remained. 
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siiQ9ai9<ifimni» iathethirdL--i-fea¥»edKSbc8iitkind 
(tf merU« The following compariaoD, ia die fturtfa,. 
is 811Gb a ftinguliur attempt to expbdo* bj human 
reaB<H)» one ckT the darkest mysteries of our rdiigibiif 
that I ea]^lOt forbear jmbnktiiig it to the reader. ' 

Take ane crcfo}at»^ ane pint-sfeoup* and ane quart, 

Affe gaUon-pitcheTy ane puncheoDy and ane tun; 
Of wine, at balio> give every one their part ; 
. AndfiU them foil till llat they be o'er-run: 
. The little crewat in comparison * 
Shall be m full that it may hold no more : 
(Of m measures though there be twenty score 

Into the tun, or in the puncheon :) 

80 all those vessels, in ane quality, 
May hold na mair, without they be o'er-run. 

Yet have they not alike in quantity. 

Sa by this rude example thou may see 
Though every one be not alike in gloref 
Are satisfied, sa that they desire no more. 

[Ibid.] 

Sir David Lindsay's Play (reprinted in the se- 
cond volume of Mr Pinkerton's Scotish. Poems, 

' Cmet, a smali fCMd. The edit. 1566, re^^flackei^ ue¥ 
ilaiket, a smaU flask. 
^ i. e> the crnct, though little la conparisom 
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1792) is a curious specimen of the ancient mordu 
tieSf and forms a most entertaining commentary 
on the manners of the times in which it was 
written. The scenes of ** the poor man and the 
^fpardoner,*' (beginning at page 61,) and of 
** the parliament of correction/' (p. 141,) are, per- 
haps, the most striking. 

But the most pleasing of all this audior^s works 
is certainly the History qf Squire Mddrurn^* The 
romantic and singular, but authentici character of 
the heroy is painted with great strength and sim- 
plicity; and the versification possesses a degree 
of fecility and elegance at least equal to the' most 
polished compositions of Drayton. Of this the 
reader will judge from the following specimen^ 
which is taken from the beginning of tlfe second 
book (Scot. P. vol. L p. 17% &c.) 

And as it did approach the night. 
Of a castdll he gat ane sight. 
Beside ane mpuntain, in ane vale : 

* Printed at Edinbargb, 1592, by H. CharterU, in aa 
eiltiQD^f Lindsay's worlc , afterwards by ditto separately, 
1594, from whicb it was republished by Mr Pinkerton in 
his ** Scotish Poems,** vol. I. p. 143. The title runs thus : 
*' The Historie of ane nobil and wailyeand Sqnyer, WiU 
^ liame Me1dnim,uroqbhyle Laird of Cleische and Bynnis.*^ 
Also << The Testament •f the said Williame MeMmm'^ 
" Sqnyer.*' 
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And then, after his great trwoHl^ 
He purpoflit hkn to repoiU^ 
Where ilk man did of him rejoice* 
Of this triumphant pleasant place^ 
Am lusty lady ^ was mistrlss ; 
Whose lord was dead some time before^ 
Wherethrough her dolour was the more* 
But yet she took some comforting 
To heiur the pleasant duke talking 
Of this young squyer ; of his chance. 
And how it fortun'd him in France. 

This squyer and the lady gent 
Did wash, and then to supper went. 
During that night, there was nought ellii 
But for to hear ef his nofoeUis^ 
wSneas, when he fled fo>m Troy, 
Did not Queen Dido greater joy. 
When he in Carthage did arrive. 
And did the siege of Troy descryoe^ 
The wonders that he did rehearse 
Were langsum ^ for to put in verse ; 
Of which this lady did rejoice : 
They drank, and syne ^ went to repois. 

' Work, Fr. or perhaps travel, t. e. joamey* 
* The original speliing is, here, necessary for the rhyai& 
3 Lady Gleneagle8( Vide Undsay*s Hist, of Scot. p. 200.) 
^ Adrentares, Fr. ^ Tedious, Sax, ^ Since, afterwards. 



»» 
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He found his chamber well arrmyit, 
With damick-^oork ' on board dkplajit. 
Of venison he had his voaiU ; * 
Good aqua-TitSy wine^ and ale ; 
With noble conifitSy brawn, and geiU : ' 
And stioa the eqay&tjuir * right looeiU, 

Sdf to hear mair of his narradkm. 
This lady came to his collation ; 
Sat/and he was right welcome kameJ 
** Grandmerct then/' quod he, *^ madame. 
They past the time with chess and table. 
For he to every game was able. 
Then unto bed drew every wight. 
To chamber went this lady bright^ 
The which this squyer did convoy : 
S^ne, tUl bis bed he went with joy. * 

That night he deefMt never ane wink. 
But still did on the lady think. 



' Damasked ? (Pink. Gloss.) Ornlcle, in La Combers 
Diet, da Vicnx Lang, is interprieted ** soite d'6toffe fort 
*' riche ;*' and linen imitating the patterns of sncli stuff 
might be called travail d*0micle. In Dutch, doorhick is the 
name for Tonrnay ; the -virordy therefore, nmy l>e synoni- 
with Flemish linen. 

* Choice. RnddimaD*8 Gloss. 'Jelly. 

♦ Fared. * Home. 



^— ^ 
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The adventure which follows nearly resembles 
that of Dido and .^neas ; but Lindsay^ l&ough 
more circixmstantial, is less delicate than Virgil in 
relating the good fortune of his hero : which is the 
more to be lamented^ becaixBe his description oon« 
tains some curious particulars respecting the cus- 
toms and fashions of the age. 

Sir D^vid Lindsay has enumerated no less than 
seven contemporary poets, of whom^ however, we 
have no remains, excepting three pieces composed 
by one of the Stewarts, and inserted in page 146, 
148, and 151, of Lord Hailes's extracts from the 
Bannatyne MS. They are principally remarkable 
for the freedom with which they censure the con- 
duct of King James V. 

But the finest specimen of Scotish poetry, du- 
ring this period, is a piece which is quoted by Mr 
Tyrwhitt from the Maitliand MSS. under the title 
o£the Mourning Maiden^ and printed' by Mr Pin- 
kerton (Anc. Scot. Poems, 1786, p. 205*) 

THE MOURNING MAIDEN. 

• > 

Still under the leavis green 

This hinder day I went alone : 
I heard ane may ' sair mourn, and meyne; * 

'to the king of love she made her moan. 

" A virgin. Sax. ^ Moan, complain. 
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She sighit sd^ ' sore ; 

Said, ** Lord, I love thy lore, 

•* Mair woe dreit • never woman one. 

*^ O langsum life ! and thou were gone, 
** Then should I mourn no more !'' 

As red gold-wire shinit her hair. 

And all in green the ma^ she glaid ; ^ 
Ane bent bow in her hand she bare. 

Under her belt were arrows braid* * 
I followit on thatjree,^ 
That seemly was to see : 

With still mourning her moan she made. 

That bird under a bank she bade ^ 
And leanit to ane tree. 

<* ^an»tof<r«f/''' shesaid^'^whathavelwroughty 
** That on me h/tht * has all this care ? 
** True love, so d^ar I have thee bought ! 
** Certisy so shall I do na mair,^ 

' Wonderfully ? tellic, Sax. * Endared ; dreogau^ Sax. 
3 Glided along, ^ Broad. 

S After that nobU maid. Free, In old English, is almost 
constantly used in the sense of noble or genteeU 
^ Abode. ^ Misfortnne. 

* Cast. ' No more* 



.J 
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<< Sen that I go beguil'd 

** With ane that faith has syPd,^ 
** That gars * me qft*syis ^ sigh full sair^ 
** And walk among the Aodis hair,* 

** Within the woodis wild. 

** This great disease for love I dre ;^ . 

** There is no tongue can tell the wo: 
** I love the love that loves not me : 

** I may not mend, but. mourning mo, ^ 
^ While God send some remeid 
** Through destiny or deid. ' 

<< I am his friend, and he my foe. 

** My sweety alas ! why does he so ? 
** I wrought him ne*er najeid /^ 

** Withoutin feign J was his friend 

** In word and.work, great God it.tixxtY / ^ 

** Where he was plac'd, there list I leynd, '® 
^* Doand him service ayr " and late. . 

' Deceived. ^ Caiues. 3 Oft-sitbes, i* «• oft-times. 

^ Holts are woody liUIs. HoHU hoar is used in Sir Laon* 
fU, Mort Arthur, &c. ' £iidare. 

6 « I cannot be relieved except by a continoance of 
«< fflonrning.** ^ Death. * Fend, enmity. 

9 Wots, knows. ''^ To dwell.. Rndd. Gloss. 

"Early. 
VOL, II. C ^ 
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'* He kepand* 9tket 9^* 

.^< TUl his honoiir and.niiie t 
** But now he gais another gak^^ 
*^ And haf no eye to my esMe^^ 

<< Which does me att this /lyfM.^ 

" It does me f/yne thai I may pvove, 
^ That makis me thus nMNimmg mo4 

^' My lore he loves another love ; 
** Alflfi, sweet^hearty why does he so ? 

« Why shoidd he Me fofsake ? 

" Have mercy on his maU^.^ 
'* Therefore my heart will burst in two : 
** And thosy walking with doe and roe 

" My life now here i take/' 

Then weepit she, hisly in weed» 
And on her wayis can the voen^, ^ 

In h^, after that heynd^ 1 f^e. 
And in my armis could her hent^f 

' Keepiiif:, watebini^, guardiiig agaiut. 

* SiD^ impeaebniefif. 

3 Gait, or^afe,and.»iflSf, wereform^y syiMmyaow; aod 
the 9e«<» sffll use gtng your gti9, for go yotir way. 
^ State, mtmtfofi. S Pain. 

* Compairioo, iiktstrcvf. ^ Wend, go. 

* Beautlfnt woman. 
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And said, <' Fair lady, at tUft tid« 

<' (With leave) ye man abide, 
'< And tM me who you Uther ae&t ^ 
** Or why ye bear your bow so bent 

** To slay our deer of pride f 

^* In tvaUhnum ' weed sen I you find, 
** In this wood tuottancf your alone, 

*' Your milk«white handis we shall bind 
^ While that the blood bunt>a the bone. 

** Ckargeand you to prisodn, 

'' To the king'fi deep dungeoiUi. 
^ They may ken by your feather^d^ne * 
*' Ye have been many beaatii' hanOf 

** Upon thir bentis brown**' 

That free answered with fiur afgir^ ' 
And said, '< Sir, mercy ! for your might ! 

'^ Thus man I bow and arrows bear, 
'^ Because I am one banished wight; 

' OaUaw. 

*' They ought not ia be hold vagabond nor waiM.'* 

[G Douglas, p. 159. tT.] 
Little John and RobiA^Hood 
iToylA mm were commended good* 

[Wyntown's Chron. yoU 1. p. 897,] 
* Arrows* Ruddim. Gloss. 
^ Propriety ? afwir^ ¥t, is synonymous with convAiir. 
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** So wmihe ML lang: 

** For God's love let me gang ; 
^ And here to you my truth I plight, 
** That I shelly neither day nor night, 

** No wild beast wait with twang. 

*' Though I walk in this forest free 
** With bow and eke with feather'd^n^^ 

'' It is 'coeiU mair than'dayis three 
^* And meat or drink yet saw I nane. 
** Though I had ne'er sic need 

** Myself to win my bread, 
** Your deer may walk, sir, their akme. ' 
^^ Yet was I ne'er na beastis bane ; 

'' I may! net see them bleed ! 

** Sen that I never did you ill, 
*^ It were no skill you did me skayth. ' 

<* Your deer may walk where'er they will, 
*^ I win my meat with na sic tvaitht^ 

^* I do but little torangf 

** But gif IJhurisfang. * 



* In the eighth stanza^ the]|auth6r uses your aZone^instead 
of you (done* 

* Mischief. ^ HuDtiDg ; to«(Aan. Sax, 
^Selze, Sax. 
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•^ Gtf that ye trow not in my ayihCf 
" Take here my bow and arrows baythe^ 
•* Arid let my' own self gang.** 

f 

" I say your bow imd arrows bright! 

" I bid not have them, by Siaint Brid^, 
'' But ye man rest with me all night, 

" All naked, sleepand by my side/' 

** I will not do that sin, 

" Leifyou, * this world to win !"— 

*^ Ye are so hale of hue and hide, ^ 

*^ Love has mejangit in this tide : 

I may not^a you ttvyn**^^ 



€t 



Then lookit she to me, and leuch ; * 

And said, " Sic love / rid you layne : * 
*^ AJheid ye make it ne'er sa teuch, ^ | 

** To me your labour is in vain. 
** Were I out of your sight 
** The space of half a night, 

** Suppose ye^w me ne'er again— 

" Love has you strain'd with little pain, 
" Thereto my truth I plight." 



* Love you ! a mode of address. 

* Skin. 3 Separate. 

* Lan^hed, 5 j advise you to dismiss* • Toq^b. 



\. 
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I said, « My sweet, fonooth I shdl 

** For arer lore you, and no mo. 
'^ Though otben love and leave withal, 

** Moist certainly I do not so. 
^ I do you true love Aaesfo, * 
«" By all thy beaaties bright ! 

'* Te are so 6ir«**he not my fi>e ! 

^ Ye shall have sin ami ye me «I0 * 
** Thus through one sudden "«**♦ ** 



<< That I yon shiy, that God forshield ! 

^ What have I done or said you HUf 
** I was not wont weapons to widd ; 

** But am a woman, gifje will, 
<* That sorely feans you, 
** And ye not me^ I trow. 

*^ Therefore, good sir, take in none ill, 

** ShaU neoer herne gtar bmf the biU 
<* At bidding me to bonk ^ 

<< Into this wood aye walk I shall, 
** Leadand my Ufe as wefol wight : 

^ Here I forsake bof^k bower and hall, 
** And all thir bifgifigs « that are bright! 

« Promise. * Slay. 

3 I do not uDdentand these two lines. 

4 These baUdings. Radd. Gloss. 
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« My bed k Boade 6M cold 

« With beastis %me' end bdd : 
<< That gars me say, imjfth di^^ and night, 
** Alas ^t «fver liie tongue dionld A^^^ 

^* That heart thought not to fadld P^ 

These words out through my heart so went. 

That near J weepit for her wc» 
But thereto would I not consent. 

And said that it should not be so. 
Into my armis sfun/the * 
Embracit I that Utthe, ^ 
** Sayingy ^* 'Sweet-hearts of harmis hol^ 
^* Found ^ shall I ne'er this forest fro 
** While ye me ccnnfort hfih**^ 

Then kneelit I before that dear^ ^ 

And meekly could her melrcy crave. 
That seemly ^ then, with sober cheer, 

' Brim» fierce. Rudd. GUms. ^ Qaickly. 

4 An inteijectioiiy commanding to desist or leave ofl» 
Radd. Gloss. 

'* That can of wrath and malice never Ao.*' 

[G Doug. Yirg. p. 148, 1. 2.] 
«Go. «Shew. 

3 7 s ThisQse of the adjective was probably a Gallicism. 
As the French would say ce<te belhj this author employs 
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Me, of her goodlinessy forgave. 

It was no need, I wis^ 

To bid us other kiss; 
There might no hearts tnair joy receive, 
Nor ' either could of other have* 

Thus l)rought were we to bliss. 



that hend-'ihat blUhe'^ihat cUaiy^that teemiy, Sttcb was 
the use of the times, 
* Than, 



SPECIMENS, ^c. 



t^etttit VIII. 
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SIR THOMAS WYATT, 

Of AUingtoii Castle, Kent, styled by Wood << the delight of 
<* the Mmesy and of Jdankind,*' was born. in 1508^ edu- 
cated at both universities; a great trayeUer ; possessed 
all the modern languages $ and was often employed by 
Henry VIII, in foreign missions. Though generally, and 
justly, in the conidoice of his master, he was imprison- 
ed by him on suspicion of a connection with Aaoe Bo- 
leyn, but justified himself, and was restored to favour. 
Being sent to conduct the ambassador of Charles V. from 
Falmouth, he caught a fever on the road by riding too 
hard in a hot day, and died at Sherborne, where he was 
burled in the conventual church, 15'IL 

Besides his minor poems, sonnets, and translations^ which 
succeed Lord Surrey's in TotteVs miscellany, he compo- 
sed a poetical version of some of David's psalmft, printed 
in 1&49. Lord. Surrey's character of these and their an^ 
thor may be seen in three of the subsequent specimeni 
given from that nobleman. . 

His genius was of the moral and didactic cast i and he nay 
be considered (says Warton) as the first poJttA^d satirist : 
but his imagination was inferior to that of his friend 
Surrey ; and his love-versea are often filled with conceit 
and antithesis. 



44 SIR THOMilS WTATT. 

ne tatdy to atumer tSredfy toith %fea or no. 

JVLadam^ withouten many woidsy 
Once^ I am sure, you wiDy or no : 

And if you will, then leave your hoordi^ 
And lue your wit, and shew it so. 

For, with a beck you shaU me cafl; 

And if of one that bums alway 
Ye have pit^ or ruth at all. 

Answer him fiiir, with yea or nay ! 

If it be yea, I shall be fiiin ; 

If it be nay — ^friends, as before: 
You shall another man obtain; 

And I, mine own ; and yours no more. 



The Laoev't Case cannot he hidden^ htjf&sever he 

dissemUe* 

Your looks so often cast. 

Your eyes so friendly roll'd. 
Your sight fixed so &st, 

Always one to behold ; 

' jMt8, or tricks. 
9 
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Hio' hide it fain ye would^ 

It plainly doth declare,'. 
Who hath your heart in hold. 

And where good-will ye bear. 

Fain would ye find a cloak 

Your burning fire to hide, ; 

Yet both the flame and smoke 

Breaks out on every side. 

Ye cannot love so guide 
That it no issue win ; 
Abroad needs must it glide 

That brens so hot within. 

* # * * 



The Laoer determineth to serve Jaithfidh^. 

Since Love will needs that I shall love. 

Of very force I must agree : 
And since no chance may it remove^ 

In wealth and in adversity* 
I shall alway myself apply 
To serve and suffer patiently. 

Though for good-will I' find but hate. 
And cruelty * my life to waste ; 
> So cd, 1.— «d. 1607, « cmelly." 
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And though that still a wretdbed state 
Should pine my days unto the last. 
Yet I profess it wiSingly, 

To serve and suffer patientfy^. 

* # # « 

There is no grief» no smart* no wo. 
That yet I feel, or after shaU, 

That from this mind may make me go; 
And, whatsoever me befaU, 

I do profess it willingly. 

To serve and sufier patiently. 



ne Laoerprayeth not to he disdamed, refused, 
mutnuted^ nor Jbf taken. 

DisPAnf me not without desert. 
Nor leave me not so suddenly ; 

Since well ye wot that in my heart 
I mean ye nought but honcstty* 

Refiue me not without cause why^ 
For think me not to be unjust. 

Since that by lot of ftntlMy 
This carefiil knot needs knit I musl. 
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Mutrtut me not, though some there be 
That fain would spot my stedfastness; 

Believe them not, since thai jre see 
The psoof is not as they express. 

Faruike me not till I deserve ; 

Nor hale me not till I o&nd : 
Destroy me not till that I swenre : 

But since ye know what I intend. 

Disdain me not that am your own ; 
> Refuse me not that am so true ; 
Mistrust me not tiB all be known ; 
Forsake me not now for no new. 



Of his Retumjrom Spain* 

Taovs fiureweU, that westward with thy streams 
' Turns up the grains of gold already tried ! 
For I with q>ur and sail go seek the Thamei^ 
. Gainward the sun that flhow'th her wealthy pride, 
And to Che town that Brutus sought by dreams. 

Like bended moon that leans her lusty side. 
My king, my country I seek, for whom I live : 
O, mighty Jove, the winds for this me give! 
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The Courtier^ s lifr. 

Ik court to serve decked with fresh array. 
Of sugar'd meats feeling the sweet repast ; 

The life in banquets, and sundry kinds of play 
Amid the press of worldly lodes to waste ;-^ 
Hath with it join'd ofl-times such bitter taste. 

That whoso joys such kind of life to hold, 

In prison joys fetter'd with chains of gold. 



^ 

A Renouncing qf.hcfoe. 

Farewell, Love, and all thy laws for ever. 
Thy baited hooks shall tangle me no more ! 
Senec and Plato call me from thy lore. 

To ^rfit wealth my wit for to endeavour. 

In blind error when I did pers6ver. 

Thy sharp repulse, that pricketh aye so sore. 
Taught me in trifles that I set no store. 

But scape forththence, since liberty is /ever* * 

Therefore farewell ! %o^ trouble younger heafrts. 
And in.me^ claim 'no more authority ! 
With idle youth go' use thy property, 

And thereon spend thy many brittle darts. 

For, hitherto though I have lost my time. 

Me list no longer rotten boughs to climb. 

> Or <' Heifer;' as in ed. 1567, U e. preferable. 
*Ed. 1567," time.*' 
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A Description of such a one as he ^ould Lffoe* 

A VACE that bould content me wondrous wdl 
Should not be fair> but lovely to behold ; 

Of lively look, all grief for to repel ; 
With right good grace, so would I that it should 

Speak, without word, such words as none can telL 
Her tress also should be of crisped gold. 

With wit, and these, perchance I might be tried. 

And knit again with knot that should not slide. 



Of the Courtiers Life^ written to John Poins. 

Mine own John Poins ! since ye delight to know 
The causes why that homeward I me draw. 

And flee the press of courts, whereso they gO| 
Rather than to live thrall under the awe 

Of lordly looks, wrapped within my cloak, 
To will and lust learning to 'set a law :*- 

It is not that because I scorn or mock 
The power of them whom Fortune here hath lent 

Charge oVer us, 6f right to strike the stroke. 
But true it is that I have always meant 

VOL, II. D 
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Less to esteem them than the common sort^ 
Of outward things that judge in th^ir iQtjent, 

Without regard what inward doth resort. 



I cannot crouch nor kneel to such a wrong. 
To worship them, like God on earth alone, 

That are as wolves these silly lambs among ; 
{ cannot with my words complain and inoan^ 

And suffer nought, — nor smart without complaint^— ;« 
Kor turn the word that from my mouth is gone. 

I cannot speak and look like as a saint* 
Use wiles for wit, and malf e deceit a pleasure. 

Call craft counsel, fgr lucre still to paint; 
I cannot wrest the law to )B11 the coffer: 

With innocent blood to feed myself fkt. 
And do most hurt where that most help I o£kr». 

I am not he that can allow the state 
Of high Csesar, and damn Cato to die. 

That ;witli his death did 'scape out of the gate 
Fro(D .Coe&iar'^ hands, if Livy doth not lie» 
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And would not live where liberty was lost. 
So did his heart the commonwealth apply. 

I am not he, such eloquence to boast 

[To] praise Sir Thopas for a noble tale« 
Apd scorn the story that the knight told i' 
Praise him for counsel that is drunk of ale: 

Grin when he laughs that beareth all the sway. 
Frown when he frowns, and groan when he is pale; 

On others lust to hang both night and day :— 
None of these points would ever fragie in me ; 

My wit is naught, I cannot learn the way; 
And much the less of things that greater be : 



Affirm that Favell bath a goodly grace 
In eloquence ; ai^d cruelty to name 

Zeal of justice; and change in time and place j 
And he that su&reth o&nce without blame. 

Call him pitiful,— -and him true and plain. 
That raileth reckless unto each man's shame t 

' Two of the Caot^rbury Talcii. 
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Say he ib rude that cannot lie and feign. 

The letcher a lover, and tyranny 
To be the right of a prince's reigns— 

I cannot, I,— no, no, — ^it will not be.- 

This is the cause that I could never yet 
Hang on their sleeves that weigh (as thou may'st 
see) 

A chip of chance more than a pound of wit: 
This maketh me at home to hunt and hawk» 

And in foul weather at my book to sit. 
In frost and snow, then with my bow to stalk : 

No man doth mark whereso I ride or go ; 
In lusty leas at liberty I walk. 

And of these news I feel nor weal nor wo. 
Save that a clog doth hang yet at my heel; 
No force for that, for it is ordered so. 
That I may leap both hedge and dike full 
iveeL 

I am not now in France to judge the wine. 
With savoury sauce those delicates to feel ; 

Nor yet in Spain, where one must him incline. 
Bather than to be, outwardly to seem. 
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I meddle not with wits that be so fine^ 
Nor Flanders cheer lets not my sight to deem 

Of black and white, nor takes my wits away 
With beastliness ; such do those beasts esteem. 

Nor I am not» where truth is given in prey 
For money, poison, ' and treason, of some 

A common practice, used night and day— 
But I am here in Kent and Christendom, 

Among the Muses, where I read and rhyme ;-— 

Where if thou list, mine own JohnPojn8,to come. 
Thou shalt be judge how I do spend my time* 

* So ed. I.-*Ed. 1567, << prison.'' 
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Heory Howard, earl of Sarrey,80iiaod gratldsontotwodakes 
of Norfolk, lords treasarers, was born in ibtO, While 
a boy, he resided at Wind^or, in the quality of compaaioo 
to Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond & natural son of 
Benry Vlll., and, like Surrey, a youth of the hi^^hest ex- 
pectations. Thev became warm friends ; studied toge- 
ther at Wolsey's college in Oxford; travelled into I ranee; 
and at Calais received aenr>, on his visit to Francis I. 
Illchmond was, soon after, married to the lady Mary 
JEfoward, Surrey's sister I but died in (536, attheearly> 
age of 17« 
Surrey was at once the hero of romance, and the practical 
> soldier. His superiority in the accomplishments of chi* 
valry was proved at a tournament held by him at Flo- 
rence, In honour of his Geraldine, and at another exhi- 
bited at Windsor, in the king's priesence, in 1540. Bt 
served with great distinction in his father's army, which' 
inarched against the Scots in IMS, and contributed, by 
his skill and bravery, to the memorable victory of Flod- 
den Field. In 1544, he commanded, as field-marshal, 
the Engjlish army in the expedltlctn against Boulogne* 
Bis talents, his popularity, his high spirit, a suspicion of 
his intending to marry the princesft Mary, with a view of 
obtaining the crown, and, above all, a treasnred hate in 
the king's breast against the relations of Catharine How 
ard, nrocored his condemnation for a most frivolous of-^*' 
fence, and he was beheaded in 1547, 
It was reserved for the ingenuity of Mr Walpole to famish 
a due to the maze in which the fair Geraldme, the olyect 
of hb romantic passion, had so long remained concealed. 
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and Who there can now be little doobt was lady BItza- 
beth Fitzgerald, second daughter of the earl of Klldare 
(See Royal and N'oble Aathors), ' This lady, it should be 
added, became the third wife of Edward Clinton, earl of 
Lincoln; and Surrey married Frances, daughter of the 
earl of Oxford, by wholn he had several children* 

Sarrey*8 poems were first printed by Tottelj in 1537, sm. 4to. 
with the following title : ^< Songes and Sonettes, written 
" by the right honorable Lorde HeAiry Ha ward, late 
*^ Earle of Svrrey, and other/' The text of this has been 
preferred in the present extracts. Successive editions, 
somewhat altered and enlarged, though, for the most 
part, less correct, appeared in 1555, 1567,1569, 1574, 
1585, I58T ; and lastly in Wl7. His translation of Vir- 
gil's second and fourth books into English blank verse, 
said to be equally elegant and faithful, was published In 
1557. This very rare and curious work has been reprint- 
■ Id from a copy preserved in Dulwich college library, 
and, it Is hoped, will soon be given to the pobiiv. 

For a more particular account of this accomplished man, 
see Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors, or Warton's 
History of Poetry. 

Description and Praise of his Lo>oe, Geral£ne» 

X^ROM Tuscane came my lady's worthy-race; 

Fair Florence wajs, sometime^ her ancient seat ; 
The western ile, whose pleasant shore doth &ce 

Wild Camber's difi, first gave her ' lively heat, 
^oster'd she was with milk of Irish breast ; 

Her sire, an earl ; her dame of princes' blood :^ 

> So ed. I.— Ed. 1567, << did give ber^'* 
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From tender years in Britain did she * rest. 
With king's child, where she tasteth costly food. * 

Honsdon did first present her to mine ey'n ; 
Bright is her hue« and Geraidine she hight ; 

Hampton me taught to wish her first fi^r mine. 
And Windsor»alas» doth chase me firom her sight. 

Her beauty of kind ; her virtues firom above ; 

Happy is he that can obtain her love. 



Prisoner in Windsor, he recounteth his Pleasure 

there passed* 

So cruel prison how could betide, alas. 
As proud Windsor ? where I, in lust and joy. 

With a king's son my childish years did pass 
In greater feasts ^ than Priam's sons of Troy : 

Where eadi sweet place returns a taste fuU s&f»er i* 
The large green courts, where we were wont to 
hovef^ 

With eyes cast up into the maiden's t&aoerf 
And easy sighs, such as folk draw in love. 

The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue. 
Hie dances short, long tales of great delight, 

• * 

' So ed. I.— Ed. 1667, <' she doth." * So ed. 1567.— 
Ed. I. « With a king's child, who tasteth ghostly food." 
s So ed. I.— Ed. 1567, <* feaat." ^ Sour. ' Horer, loiter. 
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Yfiih words and looks that tigers oould but rue ; 
Where each of us did plead the other's right. 

The palm-play, ' wWe, despoiled for the game, ^ 
With dazed eyes oft we by gleames of love 

Have miss'd the ball, and got sight of our dame ; 
To bait ' her eyes which kept * the leads above. 

The gravel ground^ with sleeves tied on the helm,^ 
On foaming horse, with swords, and friendly 
hearts. 

With cheer ^ as though one should another whelm: 
Where we have fought, and chased oft with darts. 

The secret groves» which oft we made resound 
Of pleasant plaint, and of our ladies' praise. 

Recording oft what grace each one had found. 
What hope of speed, what dread of long delays* 

The wild forest, the clothed holts with green. 
With reins aoaiPdJ an(l swift y-breathed horse, 

With cry of hounds, and merry blasts between, 
Where we did chase the fearful hart ofjbrce.^ 

■ So ed. I —Ed. 1567, << plain play/' Probably a mb« 
print. * Rendered unable to play* ^ Tempt, catch* 

^ Sa ed« I -^Ed. 1567, " keeps." ' At tournaments 

they fixed the sleeve of their mistresses on some part of 
their armour. ^ Looks. ^ Reins dropped. 

* Chasse 4 forcer, Vu is the chase in which the game ii 
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The wide vales, eke, that harboured us each night, 
Wherewith, alas, reviveth in my breast 

The sweet accord, such sleeps as yet delight. 
The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed of rest : 

The secret thoughts imparted with such trust. 
The wanton talk, the divers change of play, 

The friendship sworn, each prmnise kept so just, 
Wherewith we past the winter nights ' away. 

O place of bliss, renewer of my woes ! 

Give me account where is my ndsAeJere^ * 
Whom in thy walls thou dost each night endose. 

To other leefe^ ^ but unto me most dear ! 



The Means to attain happy tips, 
[Translated from Martial.] 

Martial, the things that do attain 

The happy life be these, I find ! 
The riches left, not got with pain; 

The fruitful ground ; the quiet mind; 

run down» in opposition to the chasse d tittry in which iri» 
shot, ' ' £d. 156T, " night." ^ CfMnpanion. 

' Dear to others, to alk 
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The egall^ friend ; no grudge, no strife; 

No charge of rule nor governance ; 
Without disease the healthful life ; 

The household of continuance ; 

The mean diet; no delicate fare ; 

True wisdom join'd with simpleness ; 
The nigfaft dischSarged of all care, 

Whiere wine the wit may not opprless ; 

The faithful wife, without debate ; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the n^ht ; 
Contented with thine own' estate,*^ 

N€ wish for Dea^, ne fear his might. 



A Praise of his Love^ tvherein he reproveth iHem that 
compare their Ladies mth his* 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 

That spent your boasts and brags in vain i 

My lady's beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare well sayne. 

Than doth the sun the candle light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night : 

> Equal. * So ed. !•— Ed. 1567, '< Content 

^ thyself with thine Mtote. " 
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And thereto hath a troth as just. 

As had Penelope the &ir; 
For what she saith, ye may it trust, 

As it by writing sealed were : 
And virtues hath she xnanytnoe 
Than I with pen have skill to show. 

I could rehearse, if that I would. 
The whole effect of Nature's plaint ; 

When she had lost the perfiie mould. 
The like to whom she could not paint: 

With wringing hands how she did cry I 

And what she said, I know it, I. 

I know she swore with raging mind. 

Her kingdom only set apart. 
There was no loss by law of kind 

That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chiefly all her pain. 
She could not make the like again* 

Sbh Nature thus gave her the praise 
To be the chiefest work she wrought; 
. In fidth, methink, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought^ 
Than to compare, as ye have done. 
To match the candle with the sun. 

3 
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Description of Springs xxiherein each Thing renewsp 

save ordy the Lofoer* 

The soote ' seasdn, that bud and bloom forth bringB, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 
The nightingale, with feathers new, she sings ; 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale. 
Summer is come ; for every spray now springs ; 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 
The buck, in brake his winter coat he flings ; 

The fishes fleet with new-repaired scale ; 
The adder, all her slough away she flings ; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smah ; 
The busy bee, her honey now she mings$* 

Winter is worn, that was the flower's bale. 
And thus I see, among these pleasant things. 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs I 



Praise of certain Psalms ofDavidf translated bj^ 
Sir Thomas Wyattj the elder. 

The great Macedon, that out of Persie chased 
Darius, of whose huge power all Asie rung. 

In the rich ark dan Homer's rhymes he placed. 
Who feigned gests of heathen princes sung. 

» Sweet. * MiDglefc 
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What holy grave, what worthy sepulture ' 

To Wyatt's psalms should Christians then pur* 
ch^e? 
Where he doth paint the lively faith and pure. 

The stedfast hope^ the 9weet return to grace 
Of just David by perfite penitence : 

Where rulers may see in a mirror clear 
The bitter fruit ,of&)se concupiscence ; 

How Jewry bought Uriah's death fiill dear. 
In princes' hearts God's scourge imprinted de^ 
Ought them awake out of their sinful sleep. * 



Off the Death of the same Sir Thomas WyoH. 

Divers thy death do diversly bemoan : 
Some, that in presence of thy livelihed 

Lurked, whose breasts envy with hate had swdn^ 
Yield Csesar's tears upon Pompeius' head ! 

[And] some, that watched with the murderer's knife 
With eager thirst to drink thy guiltless blood, 

Whose practice brake by happy end of life. 
With envious tears to hear thy fame so good ! 

> So ed. I.-*£d. 1567, « wpolchre.** 

* Mr Warton tbinks that *' probably the last linos may 
^ contain an oblique allasioo to some of the kisg*^ 
« amoora." 
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But ly^that knew what barbour'd in that head» 

What virtues rare were tempered in thajt breastf— > 
Honour the place that 8uch a jewel bred. 
And kin the ground whereat thy corse ' doth 
rest! 
# « 1^ # # * 



Of the same* 

Wtatt resteth herO) that quick* could never rest, 
Whose heavenly gifts increased by disdiun^ 

And virtue sank the deeper in hb breast ; 
Such profit he by envy could obtain. 

A head| where wisdom mysteries did frame. 
Whose hammers beat still in that lively brain 

As on a sHthe^ ' where that some work of fame 
Was daily wroughti to turn to Britain's gafti. 

A visage stem and mild ; where both did grow 
A^ce to contemn, in virtue to rejoice : 

Amid great storms whom grace assured so 
To live upright, and smile at Fortune's choice. 



> So ed, I.— Ed. 1567, '< the coipie.*' * AH^e* ^ An anvils 
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A hand, that taught what might be said in rhyme. 
That reft Chaucer the glory of his wit ; 

A mark the which {unparfited, for time) 

Some may approach^ but never none shall hit 

A tongue^ that serv'd in foreign realms his king, 

Whose courteous talk to virtue did inflame 
Each noble heart ; a worthy guide to bring 

Our English youth by travel unto fame* 

« 

An eye, whose judgment none affiict ' could blind. 
Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile ; 

Whose pijercing look did represent a mind 
With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile. 

A heart, where dread was never so imprest. 
To hide the thought that might the truth avance ; 

In neither fortune loftf nor yet represt, 
T(/ swell in wealth, or yield unto mischance* 

A valiant corps, where force and beauty met ; 

Happy, alas ! too happy, but for foes ; 
Lived and ran the race that Nature set ; 

Of manhood's shape where she the mold did 
lose. 

# * 4t # * * 

* Affection. 
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JDescription of the restless State of a L&oevj mih Suit 
to his Lady to rue en his dying Heart. 

The sun hath twice brought forth his tender green. 
Twice clad the earth in lively lustiness ; 

Once have the winds the trees despoiled clean, 
And once again begins their cruelness ; 

Since I have hid under my breast the harm. 
That never shall recover healthfulness. 

The winter's hurt recovers with the warm ; 

The parched green restored is with shade i 
What warmth, alas ! may serve for to disarm 

The frozen heart that mi^e in flame ' hath made ? 

What cold again is able to restore 
My firesh green years, that wither thus and fade i 



And like as time list to my cure apply. 
So doth each place my comfort clean refuse* 

All thing alive that see'th the heavens with eye 
With doak of night may cover and excuse 

Itself from travel of the day's unrest, 
Save I, alas, against all others use^ 

* Ed. 166T, " inflame." 
V0|«. II. £ 
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That then stir up the torments of my breast, 
And curse each star as causer of my fate ; 

And when the sun hath eke the dark opprest. 
And brought the day, it dodi nothing abate 

The travels of mine endless smart and pain. 
For then, as one that hath the light in hate, 

I wish for night more covertly to plain. 

And me withdraw from every haunted place, 

Lest by my cheer my chance appear too plain ; 
And, in my mind, I measure pace by pace> 

To seek the place where I myself had lost. 

♦ *•*** * 

Lo, if I seek, how I do find my sore. 

And if I flee, I carry with me still 
The venom'd shaft which doth his force restore 

By haste of flight, and I may plain my fill 

Unto myself, unless this careful song 
Print in your heart some parcel of my teen^ ' 

For I, alas, in silence all too long. 

Of mine old hurt yet feel the wound but green. 

* 
Rue on my life, or else your cruel wrong 
Shall well appear, and by my death be seen ! 

• Sorrow, grief. 
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Complaint of a Lover rebuked. 

Love, that liveth and reigneth in my thought. 

That built his seat within my captive breast. 
Clad in the arms wherein with me he fought, 

Oh in my face he doth his banner rest. 
She that me taught to love, and suffer pain. 

My doubtful hope and eke ray hot desire 
Wilh shamefiEic'd cloak to shadow and restrain. 

Her smiling grace converteth straight to ire* 
And coward Love then to the heart apace 

Taketh his flight, whereas he lurks and plains 
His purpose lost, and dare not shew his face : 

For my lord's guilt thus faultless 'bide I pains. 
Yet from my lord shall not my foot remove. 
Sweet is his death, that takes his eAd by Love. 
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NICHOLAS GRIMOALD. 

No better acconot can be i^iven of this author than that af- 
forded by Mr Wartbn, from which an abridgment beje 
foMows : 

Grimoald was a native of Huntingdonshire, educated first 
at Christ's College, Cambridge. Removing to Oxford in 
1543, be was elected fellow of Merton, and In 1647 was 
transplanted to Christ Church, where he gave the rheto- 
rical lecture, and wrote a Latin plaj. In 1548, be ex- . 
plained all Virgil's Georgics by a prose Latin paraphrase 
in the College-haH : he aho wrote commentaries on the 
Jlndria of Terence, Horace's Epistles, and many pieces 
of Cicero. His Translation of Tully's Offices into Eng- 
lish was first printed in 16&3 ) but those of the Cyropae- 
dia and other Greek classics never reached the press. 

He was chaplain to Bishop Ridley, imprisoned ibr heresy 
in Queen Mary's reign, and saved by a recantation. 
" But theology does not seem to have been his talent, 
" nor the glories of martyrdom to have made any part of 
** hb ambition." 

*' As a writer of verses In rhyme, Grimoald yields to none 
** of his contemporaries, for a masterly choice of chaste 
«< expression, and the concise elegancies of didactic ver- 
<* sification. Some of the couplets in his poem in praise 
*< of moderation have all the smartness which mark the 
*< modern st>le of sententious poetry, and would have 
<' done honour to Pope's ethic epistles." 

But be is still more remarkable as l)eing the second English 
poet, after lord Surrey, who wrote in blank verse ; to 

9 
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whose style he added new strength, elegance, and modu- 
lation. In the disposition and conduct of his cadencies 
he often approaches to the legitimate structnre of the im- 
proyed blank verse, though not entirely free from those 
dissonancies and asperities which still adhered to the ge- 
neral character of our diction* 

Mr Ritson in hu Bibliographia observes, that Grimoald 
died about 1563, and that his death of Zoroas is transla- 
ted from the Alexandreid of Gualtberus. 

The following specimens are all taken from Tottcl's miscel- 
lany before-mentioned. 



• Praise of Measure-keeping. 

1 HE ancient time commended not for nought 
The mean : what better thing can there be sought ? 
In mean is virtue plac'd : on either stde. 
Both right and left, amiss a man shall slide* 
Icar, with sire hadst thou the midway flown, * 
Icarian beck* by name had no man known. 
If middle path kept had proud Phaeton, 
No burning brand this earth had fall'n upon* 
Ne cruel power, ne none too * soft, can reign : 
That keeps a mean, the same shall still remain. 
Thee, Julie, once did too much mercy spill ! 
Thee, Nero stem, rigour extreme did kill* 
How could Augiist so many years well pass ? 
Nor over meek, nor over fierce he was* 

«»,Water, strait. * Ed. 1567, " so." 
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Worship not Jove with curious fiincies vain. 
Nor dim despise ! hold right atween these twain. 
No wasteful wight, no greedy groom ' is prais'd : 
Stands largess * just in egall ^ balance pai^d* * 
So Cato's meal surmounts Antonius' cheer. 
And better fame his sober fare hath here. 
Too slender building, bad ; as bad, too gross ; 
Otie an eye-sore, the tother falls to loss. 
As med'cines help in measure, so (God wot) 
By overmuch the sick their bane have got. 
Unmeet meseems to utter this mo ways : 
Measure forbids unmeasivable praise. 



Mtisonim the Philosopher's Saying. 

In working well, if travel you sustain. 
Into the wind shall lightly pass the pain ; 
But of the deed the glory shall remain. 
And cause your name with worthy wights to reign* 
In working wnmg, if pleasure you attain. 
The pleasure soon shall fade, and void as vain. 
But of the deed throughout the life the shame 
Endures, defacing you with foul defame ; 
And still torments the mind both night and day ; 
Scant length of time the spot can wash away. 
Flee then ill-swading Pleasure's baits untrue, 
And noble Virtue's fair renown pursue. 

» Ed. 1667, " gut." * Liberality. Fr. » Equal. ♦ Poised* 
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Of Friendihip* 

f. In the original, each of the followins itanzaa makes only 

two loni; linei.] 

Of all the heavenly glfU 

That mortal men commend. 
What trusty treasure in the world 

Can countervail a friend i 

Our health is soon decay'd ; 

Goods casual, light, and vain ; 
Broke have we seen the force of power^ 

Atid honour sufi^ stain* 

» 

In bodies lust man doth 

Resemble but base brute ; 
True virtue gets and keeps a friond^ 

Good guide of our pursuit : 

' Whose hearty zeal with ours 
Accords in every case ; 
No term of time, no spiace of place. 
No storm can it deface. 

When fickle Fortune fiiils 

This knot endureth still ; 
Thy ' kin out of their kind may swerve 

When friends owe thee good will% 

' Ed. 156T, «« The." 
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What sweeter solace shall 

Befall, than one to find 
Upon whose breast thou mayst repose 

The secrets of thy mind ? 

He waileth at thy wo» 

His tears with thine be shed ; 

With thee doth he all joys enjoy. 
So leefB, life is led. 

Behold thy firiend, and of 

Thyself the pattern see; 
One soul a wonder shall it seem 

In bodies twain to b^. 

in absence present, rich 
In want, in sickness sounds 

Yea after death alive may'st thou 
By thy sure friend be founds 

Eadbi house, each town, each realm, 
By steadfast lore doth stand ; 

Where foul debate breeds bitter bale 
In each divided land. 

O friendship, flower of flowers! 
O lively sprite of life ! 
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O sacred bond of blissful peace. 
The stahoarih stanch of strife ! 

Sdpio with Laelius 

Didst thou conjoin in care. 
At home, in wars, for weal and wo 

With egall faith to fare. 

* ♦ • * 

Down Theseus went to hell 

Pirith his friend to find : 

O THAT TI^E WIVES IN THESE OUR DAtS 

. Were to their mates so kind ! 

Cicero, the friendly man. 

To Atticus his friend 
Of firiendship wrote ; such couples, lo ! 

Doth lot but seldom lend. 

Recount thy race now run. 

How few shalt tliou there see. 
Of whom to say, ** This same is he 
** That never failed me." 

So rare a jewel then 

Must needs be holder dear ; 
And as thou wilt esteem thyself 

So take thy chosen^e. 
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The tyrant in despanr 
No lack of gold bewails. 

But ** Out I am undone^*' saith he, 
** For all my friendship fiuis.' 



>f 



Wherefore since nothing is 
More kindly for our kind ; 

Next wisdom, thus that teacheth us, 
Love we the friendfiil ' mind. 



The Death qfZoroaSj an Egyptian Astronomer^ in the 
first Fight that Alexander had wih the Persians. 

[Ad extract.] 

Now clattering arms, now raging broils of war 
'Gan pass the noise of dreadful trumpet's clang. 

The lightning Macedon, by swords, by glaives^ 
By bands and troops of footmen with his guard. 
Speeds to Darie. # * ♦ 

Shaking her bloody hands Bellone among 
The Perses sow'th all kind of cruel death. 

Right over stood in snow-white armour brave 

Ed. 1667,. "friendly," 
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The Memphite Zoroas, a cunning clerk ; 
To whom the heavens lay open^ as his book : 
And in celestial bodies he could tell 
The moving, meeting, light, aspect, eclipse, 
And influence, and constellations all. 
What earthly chances would betide^ what year 
Of plenty stcMr'd, what sign forewarned dearth : 
How winter gendereth snow, what temperature 
In, the prime-tide doth season well the soil; 
Why summer bums, why autumn hath ripe grapes : 
Whether the circle quadrate may become ; 
Whether our tunes heaven's harmony can yield* 

This sage then in the stars had ' spied the Fates* 
Threatened him death, ivithout delay ; and sithe 
He saw he could not fatal order change. 
Forward he press'd, in battle that he might 
Meet with the ruler of the Macedons ; 
Of his right hand desirous to be slain^ 
The boldest beum, * and worthiest in the field. 
And as a wight now weary of his life. 
And seeking death, in first front of his rage 
Comes desperately to Alexander's face ; 
At him, with darts, one after other, throws ; 
With reckless words and clamour him provokes ; 
And saith, ^< Nectanab's bastard, shameful stain 

■ Ed. 1567, " hath.'*' * Qu. beam, or bam f 
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'^ Of mother's bed ! why losest thou thy strokes^ 
** Cowards among ? Turn, thee to me, in case 
** Manhood there be so much left in thy heart ! 
** Come fight with me, that on my hehnet wear 
** Apollo's laurel* both for learning's laud» 
*' And eke for miartial pnose ; that in my^ diteld 
** The sevenfold sophie of M inerre contain ; 
*^ A match more meet, sir king, than any here." 
The noble prince, amov'd, takes ruth upon 
The wilful wight, and with soft words again, 
^* O monstrous man," quod he^ ^^ what so thou ^t, 
^ I pray thee live ! ^ do not with thy death 
** This lodge of lore, the Muses' mansion marl 
*' That treasure house this hand shall never spoil : 
" My sword shaU never bruise that* skHful brain, 
** Long gathered heaps of science st>on to spill. 
'* O, how fair fruits may you to liiortal men 
** From wisdom's garden give ? How many may 
*' By you the wiser and the bettet prove ? 
** What error, what mad mood, what phrenzy thee 
** Persuades to be down sent to deep Avem, 
** Where no arts flourish, nor no knowledge 'vails?'' 
For all these saws, when thus the sovereign said. 
Alighted Zoroas : with sword unsheath'd 
The careless king there, smote above the greave 
At th' opening of his cuishes — wounded him-— 
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But yet his mjind he bent, in aoy wise» 
Him to forbear ; set spurs unto his steed, 
And tum'd away, lest anger of his smart 
Should cause revenger hand dei^ baleful blows. 
But of the Macedonian chieftain's knights 
One Meleager, could not bear this sight, 
But ran upon the said Egyptian renkf ' 

And cut him in both knees ; — ^he fell to ground. 

* # f * # * 

The Persians wail'd such sapience to forego :~- 
The very foen, the Macedonians wish'd 
He would have livM ; — ^king Alexander self 
Deemed him a man unmeet to die at all : 
Who ^on like praise, for conquest of his ire. 
As for stout men in field that day subdued. 

But over all, those same Camenes, those same 
Divine Camenes, whose honour he procured. 
As tender parent doth his daughters' weal. 
Lamented; and for thanks, all that they can. 
Do cherish him deceas'd, and set him free 
From dark oblivion of devouring Deatlu 
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Marcm TvUius Cicero^s Death, 

Therefore- when restless rage of wiod and wave 
He saw : ** By Fates^ alas I called for/' quod he» 
** Is hapless Cicero. Sail on, shape course 
** To the next shore, and bring me to* my death I 
^' Perdy, these thanks, rescu'd firom civil sword, 
^* Wilt thou, my country, pay ?— I see mine end ; 
** So powers divine, so bid the gods above/' 

Speaking ho more, but drawing frpm deep heart 
Great groans, e'en at the name of Rome rehears'd, 
His eyes and cheeks with showers of tears he wash'd. 
And (though a rout in daily dangers worn) 
With forced face the shipmen held their tears ; 
And striving long the sea's rough flood to pass 
In angry winds and stormy showers made way, 
And, at the last, safe anchor'd in the road. 
Came heavy Cicero a-land : with pain 
His ^nted limbs the aged sire doth draw. 
And round about their master stood his band ; 
Nor greatly with their own hard hap dismay'd. 
Nor plighted faith prone ' in sharp time to break. 
Some swords prepare ; some their dear lord assist. 
In litter laid they lead him uncouth ways ; 
If so deceive Antonius' cruel glaives. * 

■ The editions read " prove." * Swords. 
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They mighty and threats of following routs escape. 
Thus lo; that Tully went ! that Tullius, 
Of royal robe and sacred senate prince; 
When he afar the men approach espieth. 
And of his foen the enisign doth aknow 
And with drawn sword Popilius threatening deaths 
Whose life and whole estate in hazard once 
He had preserved, when Rome, as yet to-free. 
Heard faim, and at his thundering voice amaz'd. 
Herennius eke, more eager ' than the rest. 
Present inflamed with fury him pursues. 
What might he do ^ Should he use in defence 
Disarmed hands ? or pardon ask for meed ? 
Should he with words attempt to turn the wroth 
Of th' armed knight, whose safeguard he had 

wrought ^ 
No, age forbids, and fix'd within deep breast 
His country's love, and falling Rome's image* 
^^ The chariot turn/' sayth he, ^' let loose the reins 1 
** Run to the undeserved death ! ine, lo, 
*^ Hath Phoebus' fowl, as messenger forewarn'd, 
^^ And Jove desires a new heaven's-man to make. 
*^ Brutus' and Cassius' souls, live you in bliss ! 
'' In case yet all the Fates gainstrive us not, 
** Neither shall we, perchance, die unreveng'd. 
*^ Now have I liv'd, O Rome, enough for me : 

» Ed. 1567, *< tiger." 
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** My passed life nought su£Eereth me to doubt 

** Noisome oblivion of the loathsome death. 

*' Slay me ! yet all th' offiipring to come shall 

" know : 
** And this decease shall bring eternal life. 
'* Yea, and (unless I fail, and all in vain, 
*^ Rome, I sometime thy Augur chosen was,) 
** Not evermore shall friendly Fortune thee 
'^ Favour, Antonius ! Once the day shall come 
** When her d^ar wights, by cruel spite thus slain, 
** Victorious Rom^ shall at thy hands require. 
<< Melikes, therewhile, go see the hoped heaven.'^ 
Speech had he left, and therewith he, good man. 
His throat prepared, and held his head unmov'd. 
His hasting to those Fates the very knights 
Be loth to see, and, rage rebated, when 
They his ba)re neck beheld, and his hoar hairs. 
Scant could they hold the tears that forth 'gan 

burst, 
And almost fell from bloody hands the swords. 
Only the stern Herennius with grim look, 
** Dastards, why stand you still ?'' he saith, and 

straight 
Swaps off the head with his presumptuous iron. 
Ne with that slaughter yet is he not fill'd. 
Foul shame on shame to heap is his delight* 
Wherefore the han^s also doth he off smite. 
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Which durst Antonius* life so lively paint. 
Him yielding strained ghost from welkin high 
With loathy cheer lord Phoebus 'gan behold, 
And in black doud, they say, long hid his head. 
The Latin Muses, and the Grayes they wept, ' 
And for his fall eternally shall weep. 
And lo ! heart-piercing Pltho (strange to tell) 
Who had to him suflSc'd both sense and words. 
When so he spake, and dress'd with nectar soote 
That flowing tongue, when his wind-pipe disclosed, 
fled with her fleeing friepd, and, out alas. 
Hath left the earth, tm will no more return. 
Popilius fly'th therewhile, and leaving there 
The senseless stock, a grisly sight doth bear 
Unto Antonius' board, with mischief fed. 
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LORD VAUX. 

This poet (says Mr Warton) waa prolmbly Tltqinas Lord 
Vaozy of Barrowdeoy in NorUianptoiMhirey son of hard 
Kicholai, witli whom (though no poot), as Mr Ritspn 
obscrFCSy he has been confounded by Wood, and others* 
Puttenham gave the irst occasion to this mistake. He 
succeeded his lather in 1929 » iras saminoned ip P^r^- 
ment in 153 1^ and seems to haYc lived tiU the latler end 
of Queen Mary's reign* Two poems in Tottei's collec- 
tion, viz. ** The A^saault of Cupid," and that which be- 
gins, ^ I loath that I did love," (from whence thiwe 
stanzas are quoted in the song of the grave-diggWB in 
Haqilet) are certainly his. 

Several of his pieces are also preserved in ^ the Paradise 
of Dainty Devices.*' 

Mr Ritson assigns a place among the poets to William lord 
Vauz, son of the above nobleman, and ascribes to him a 
share in tlie poems contained in the collection just men* 
tioned, but adduces no authority. 

Siee Percy's Reliques, 1. 49, and Lord Walpole's Royal and 
Noble Authors. 



The Assault of Cupid upon theFort^ tohere iheLffoer^s 
Heart lay Hvounded^ and hoto he toas taken. 

W HEN Cupid scaled first the fort 
Wherein my heart lay wounded sorci 

The battery was of such a sort, 
That I must yield, or die therefore. 



There saw 1. Love ij^on the m&f 
How lie Us banner 'dUl dlqplij ; 

^ Alarm 1 darm !" he 'gan to caU» 
And bade his soldiers keep ^axaf^ 

The arms, &e which that Cupid lore. 
Were pierced hearts with lean besprent, 

In silver aad sable, to declare 
The steadfast love he always meaAt, 

There inight you see his band all drest 
In celonrs like to white and black ; 

With povpider and with pellets, jirec^ ' 
To bring the fort * to spoil and sack* 

Good-will, the master of the diot. 
Stood in the lampire,' brave and proud : 

For 'qpence 4^ powder, he «par'd not 
** Assault ! assault 1" to cry ^loud. 

There might you hear the cannons roar ; 

Each piece discharged a lover's loolf ; 
Which had the power to rend, and tore 

In any place whereas they took. 



' Ready. 

^ £d. 1507, '< thfim forth." 
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And even with the trumpet's s&om * 
The scaling-ladders were up set: 

And Beauty walked up and down> 
With bow in hand^ and arrows whet. 

Then first Desire began to scale, 
And shrouded him under his targe> 

As one the worthiest of them all. 
And apte^t for to give the charge. 

Then pushed soldiers with their pikes, 
And halberdiers, with handy strokes ; 

The hargabushe * in flash it lights. 
And dims the air with misty smokes. 

And, as it is the ^ soldiers use. 
When shot and powder ^gins to want, 

I hanged up my flag of truce 
And pleaded for my lifik grant. 

When Fancy thus had made her breach, 
And Beauty enter'd with her band, 

With bag and baggage (silly wretch) 
I yielded into Beauty's hand. 



' Sound. ^ Arquebusadc. 

3 Jid. 156T, " now/' 



Then Beauty bade to blow retreat. 

And eveiy soldier to retire, 
And Mercy mild with speed Xx^fet ' 

Me captive bound as prisoner. 

'< Madam,'' quoth I, <* ^h that this day 
'< Hath served you at all assays, 

'* I yield to you without delay, 
'^ Here of the fortress all the keys* 

'* And mih that I have been the mark 
" At whom you shot at with your eye, 

'^ Needs must you with your handy-ti>ar£, * 
^* Or salve my sore, or let me die/' 



The aged Ltyoer renounceth Love. * 

I loath that I did love 
In youth that I thought sweet. 

As time requires for my behove, 
Methinks they are not meet. 

My lusts they do me leave. 
My fancies all be ^ fled ; 

" Fetch, Ed. 1567, « set." » Work. 

* The editor of Reliques of Anc. Poetry has given some 
different readings in tliis poem, from a MS. in the Moseom. 
Vide II. 186. » So ed. I.— Ed. 1667, « are." 
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And Met of time begim la weave 
Gray hairs upon my head. 

For Age with steaHng steps 
Hath claw'd me with his cr&ujck. 

And kustj Life away she leaps. 
As there had been none such. 

My Muse doth not delight 
Me, as she did before : 

My hand and pen are not in pHght 
As they have been of yore. 



For Reason me denies 
This youthly idle Rhjnne ; 

And day by day to me she cries, 
** Leave off these toys in time. 



99 



The wrinkles in my brow. 

The furrows in my face. 
Say, limping Age will hedge ' Irim now. 

Where Youth must give him place. 

The harbinger of Death 

To me I see him ride : 
The cough, the cold, the gasping breath 

Doth bid me to provide 



« So cd. I.— Ed. 1567, " lodge. 
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A pick-sxe and a spade. 

And eke a shroudiog-sheet, 
A house of clay for to be made 

For such a guest most meet. 

Methinks I hear the clerk. 

That khdis the careful knelt ; 
And bids me leave my woful tvark 

£re Nature me compel. 

My keepers knit the knot 

That Youth did laugh to scorn. 

Of me that clean shall be forgot, 
As I had not been bom. 

Thus must I Youth give up, . 

Whose badge I long did wear ; 
To them I yield the wanton cup 

That better may it bear. 

Lo here the bared ' scull I 

By whose bald sign I know 
That stooping Age away shall puB 

Which youthful years did sow. 

For Beauty with her band 
These crooked cares hath wrought, 

I Ed. 156T, " barcbead." 
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And shipped me into the land 
From whence I first was brought. 

And ye that 'bide behind/ 
Have ye none other trust ! 

Ab ye of clay were cast by kind. 
So shall ye waste to dust* 



Of a contented Mind* 

[From the Paradise of Dainty Devices ; ed. 15T6. Each of the 
foUowing stanzas is printed as four lines in the original.] 

When all is done and said. 

In th' end thus shall you find ; 
He most of all doth bathe in bliss. 

That hath a quiet mind: 
And, clear fropi worldly cares. 

To deem can be content 
Tie sweetest time in all his life 

In thinking to be spent. 

The body subject is 

To fickle Fortune's power, 
And to a million of mishaps 

Is casual every hour : 
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And death in time doth change 

It to a clod of clay ; 
When as the mind, which is dime. 

Runs never to*decay. 

Companion none is like 

Unto the mind alone ; 
For many have been harm'd by speechf 

Through thinking, few, or none. 
Fear oftentimes restraineth words. 

But makes not thoughts to cease ; 
And he speaks best, that hath the skill 

When for to hold his peace. 

Our wealth leaves us at death ; 

Our kinsmen at the grave: 
But virtues of the mind unto 

The heavens with us we have. 
Wherefore, for virtue's sake 

I can be well content 
The sweetest time of all my life 

To deem in thinking spent. 



90 IfCIRB TAmu 



Being asied the Oceasiam of his WhUeHeai^he 

anstvered thus. 

[From tbe same*J 

Where seething sighs, and s&wer* sobs 
Hath slain the dips that Nature set ; 

And scalding showers, wkh stony throbs. 
The kindly sap from them hathj^ ^ 

What wonder then though you do see 

Upon my head white hairs to be ? 

Where Thought hath thrill'd and thrown his spears, 
To hurt the heart that harmed him not; 

And groaning Grief hath ground forth tears. 
Mine e3n3e to stain, my face to spot ; 

What wonder then though 3rou do see 

Upon my head white hairs to be ? 

Where pinchbg Pain himself hath j^ac'dr 
There Peace with Pleasures were possessed ;^ 

And walls of wealth are fallen to waste. 
And Poverty in them is prest ; 

What wonder then though you do see 

Upon my head white hairs to be ? 

> £d. 1610, << sorrew.'' 
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Where wretched Woe doth weave her web. 
Where Care the due can catch and cast; 

And floods of joy are &lPn to ebb> 
So low> that life may not long last; 

What wonder then: though you do see 

Upon my head white hairs to be ? 

These hairs of Age are messengers. 
Which bid me fast« repent, and pray : 

They be of Death the harbingers, 
That do prepare and dress the way. 

Wherefore I joy that you may see 

Upon my head such hairs to be. 

They be the lines that lead the length. 

How far my race was for to run : 
They aay my youth is fled, with strength. 

And how old age is well begun. 
The which I feel : and you may see 
Upon my head sudi lines to be. 

They be the strings, of sober sound. 

Whose music is harmonical : 
Their tunes declare— « time from ground 

I came — and how thereto I shall ! 
Wherefore I joy that you may see 
Upon my head such strings to be* 
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God grant to those that white hairs have. 
No worse thent take than I have meant: 

That after they be laid in grave, 
Their souls may joy, their lives well spent. 

God grant likewise that you may see 

Upon your' head such hairs to be. 

[In cd. 1577 and 1580, this piece ii attribatedy I bcUeve 
fiilsely, to W. Hunnb.j 

■ So the sense seems to require* The original has ** my.** 
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Among the uncertain authors, whose works are snlgoined 
to Lord Surrey's Poems, are to be classed (says Mr War- 
ton) Sir Fbanois Brian, and Lord Rochfobd. • 
Thomas Churchyard also may be added to the list of 
contributors. In the catalogue of his numerous produc- 
tions prefixed to his «« Challenge," he says, " Many things 
" in the book of songs and sonnets, in Queen Mary's 
<' reign, were of my making." See an account of this 
author and his works in Ritson's Bibliographia. 

Sir Francis Brian (nephew to Bourchier lord Bemers, the 
translator of Froissart), was the friend of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and knighted by Thomas, earl of Surrey^ during 
the expedition to Brittany. His wit and accomplish- 
ments procured him the post of gentleman of the privy 
chamber to Henry VIII., and he was afterwards promo- 
ted to more important employments, and died chief-jus- 
ticiary of Ireland, 1548. 

George Boleyn, viscount Rochfort, brother to Queen Anne 
Boleyn, with whom he was most unjustly accused of a 
criminal intimacy, Was beheaded on this suspicion in 
May, 1536. He was the idol of the ladies at Henry's 
court, and wrote several songs and sonnets. The first of 
the following, which, by the editor of lord Surrey's 
Boems, b placed among the works of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
is, in the Nuga ArUiqiusy abcribed to lord Rochford. 

• Sir F. Brian, indeed, is pointed out by Drayton as a 
€ODtrlbutor to Tottel's miscellany. 

** Amongst our poets Bryan had a share 

'' With the two f former, which accompted are 

t Surrey and Wyatt 
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The Lover complainefh the Unkindness of his Lffoe. 

J\j T lute awake, perfonn the last 
Laboiu* that thou and I shall waste, 
And end lliat I have vnom begun ! 
And when this song is sung and past. 

My lute be still, for I have done 1 

• •«#«• 

The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually, 
' As she my suit and fiiBsotton : 
So that I am past remedy ; 

Whereby my lute and I have done. 

Froiid of the i^oil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts through Love's shot. 

By whom (unkind ! ) thou hast them won. 
Think not he hath his bow fwgoCp 

Although my lute and I have done. 

i 

** That time's best makers, and the authors were 
** Of those small poems, which the (itle hear 
^ Of songs and somuts, wherein oft they hit 
« Ob many dainty passages of wit,'* 

[Epist. to Hen. Reynolds, Esq.] 
And Richard Smith says, in a eop j of verses %efbre Gas- 
eoigne*s Worlu, 

** Old Bifdiffrt damh the stately throne 
** Which Muses hold in Helicon." 
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Vengeance .flhaD fUl on thy disdain 
That mak'flt but game on earnest pun: 

Think not alone under the sun 
Unqalt to cause iixy lover's plaint 

Although my lute and I have done« 

May chance thee lie withered and old 
In winter nights that are so cold. 

Plaining in vain unto the moon : 
Thy wishes then dare not be told, > 

Care then who Ust, for I hare done; 



And then may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent. 

To cause thy lovers sigh, and swoon ; 
Then shalt Uiou know beauty but lent. 

And wish and want, as I have done ! 

Now cease my lute : this is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 

And ended is that we begun ; 
Now is this song both sung and past; 

My lute be still, for I have done ! 

That each Thing is hurt qfitsdf. 

Why fearest thou thy outward foe, 
When thou thyself thy hann dost feed i 
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Of grief or hurt, of pain or wo. 
Within each thing is SQwn the seed. 

So ffiie was ne^er yet the doth, 
No smith so hard his ir'n did beat, 

But th' one consumed was with moth, 
Th* other with canker all to-firet. 

The knotty oak, and wainscot old. 
Within doth eat the silly worm : 

E'en so, a mind in envy rolled 
Always within itself doth burn. 

Thus every thing that Nature wrought 
Within itself his hurt doth bear s 

No outward harm need to be sought 
Where enemies be vrithin so near. ' 



The Lover in Liberty smUeth at them in Thraldom^ 
that sometime scorned his Bondage* 

At liberty I sit, and see 

Them that have erst laugh'd me to scorn. 
Whipped with the whip that scourged me, 

And now they ban ' that they were bom ! 

* Cone. 
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I see them sit ftiQ soberly^ 

And think Aeir earnest looks to hide ; 
Now in themselves they cannot spy 

That they, or this, m me have spied! 

I see them sitting all alone, 

Marking the steps, each wcftdi^ and look : 
And now they tread where I hare gone ! 

The painfiil path that I forsook ! 



I see them wander all alone, 

And tread full fast hi dreadful doubt 
The self*«ame path that I have gone ! 

Blessed be hap that brought me out ! 

At liberty all this I see ; 

And say no word but erst among ; ' 
Smiling at them that laughed at me ; 

Lo such is hap f mark well my song ! 



The L&oer in Despair lamenteth his Case. 

Adieu desert, how art thou spent ! 

Ah dropping tears, how do you waste ! 
Ah scalding sighs, how be ye spent. 

To prick them forth that will not haste ! 

' I do not nndentand this ezpreision. 
VOL. IT. a 
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Ah pained heart, thou gap'st for grace 
E'en there where pity hath no place ! 

As easy 't is the stony rock 

From place to place for to remove. 

As by thy plaint for to provoke 
A frozen heart from hate to love. 

What should I say ? such is thy lot. 

To fawn on them that^rce ' thee not. 

Thus may'st thou safely say and swear 
That rigour reign'th and ruth doth ^il^ 

In thankless thoughts thy thoughts do wear. 
Thy truth, thy faith may nought avaQ 

For thy good will. Why should thou so 

Still grafb where grace it will not grow ? 

' Alas, poor heart, thus hast thou spent 
Thy flowering time, thy pleasant years I 
With sighing voice weep and lament, 

For of thy hope no fruit q>pears : 
Thy true meaning is paid with scorn. 
That ever sow'th and reap'th no com. 

And where thou seeks a quiet port. 
Thou dost but weigh against the wind ; 

■ Love. 
6 
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For where thou gladdest ' wouldst resort. 

There is no place for thee assigned. 
Thy destiny hath set it so 
That thy true heart should cause thy wo. 



A Praise of his Lady* 

Give place* you ladies, and be gone. 

Boast not yourseliFes at all 1 
For here at hand approadieth one 

Whose face will stain you all ! 

The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone : 

I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon. 

In each of her two chrystal eyes 

Smileth a naked boy : 
It would you all in heart suffice 

To see that lamp » of joy. 

I think Nature hath lost the mould 
Where she her shape did take ; 

Or else I doubt if Nature could 
So fair a creature make. 

■ So ed« I.— Ed. 1567, <' gladdiest." 
» So ed. I.— £d. 1667, *• lamlr.'' 
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She mqr be wi^ compaied 

Unle the phcniz kmdy 
Whose like was never seen nor heard. 

That any bbaq can in& 

In life she is Diana chaste, 

In troth Penelope, 
In word imd eke in deed steadfist: 

What will you moore we say ? 



Her roseal colour comes and goes 
With such a comely grace^ 

More ruddier too than dol^ ilie rose. 
Within her lively &ce* 

At Bacchus' feast none shall her meet, 

Ne at no wanton play ; 
Nor gazing in an open street. 

Nor gadding as a stray. 

The modest mirth that she doth use 
Is mix^d with shamefac'dness ; 

All vice she doth wholly refiise. 
And hateth idleness. 

O Lord, it is a world to see ^ 

How virtue can repair, 
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And deck in her such hones^ 
Whom Nature nude so &ir ! 

Truly she doth as far exceed 

Our women now*a-days» 
As doth the gilly-^floirer a weedi 

And more a thousand ways. 

How might I do to get a graff 

Of this unspotted tree i 
For all the rest are plain but cha£P 

Which seem good com to be. 

This gift alone I shall her give : 
When Death doth what he can. 

Her honest &ihe shall ever live 
Within the mouth of man. 



The Lover f accusing his Love for her Unfiiithfidness, 
purposeth to live in Liberttf* 

The smoky sighs, the bitter tears 

That I in vain have wasted. 
The broken sleepsi the wo and fears, 

That long in me have lasted, 
The love, and all I owe to thee. 
Here I renounce, and make me free. 
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The fruits ware hat the which did gtow 
Within my ' gaiden phinted. 

The leaves were green of every bough. 
And moisture nothing * wanted ; 

Yet, or the blossoms 'gan [to] ftll 

The caterpillar wasted all. 

Thy body was the garden-place. 
And sugar'd words it bearetfa ; 

The blossoms al]> thy faith it was, 
VHiich, as die canker, weareth. 

The cat^pillar is the same 

That hath won thee, and lost thy name. 

****** 



that aU Things sometime Jind Ease of their Pain, 

save ordy the Loner* 

I SEE there is no sort 

Of things that live in grief. 
Which at some time may not resort 

Whereas they have relief. 



The chased deer hath soil 
To cool him in his heat ; 

» So ed. 1567.— Ed. I. <' thy.*' 
* So ed. I.— Ed. 16S7, " ncTer." 
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The asB after his weary toil 
In stable is up set* 

The cony hath his cave. 

The little bird his nest, 
From heat and cold themselves to save 

At all limes as they list. 

The owl, with feeble sight. 

Lies lurking in the leaves ; 
The sparrow in the frosty night 

May shroud her in the eaves. 

But, woe to me, alas ! 

In sun, not yet in shade, 
I cannot find a resting-place 

My burden to unlade. 



The Lover, that once disdained Love, is nofw become 
subject, being caught in his Snare. 

[The couplet printed in italics is said ta Iiave been written 
by Mary Qaeen of Scots with a diamond on a window of 
Fotheringay Castle : probably, as Warton suggests, a recol« 
lected paisage from this poem. Vide Hist. £.Poet. II 1. 56.] 

To this my song give ear who list. 
And mine intent judge as ye will ; 



I 



lOf^ 
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The time is come Chat I have nuas^d 
The thing whereon I hoped still ; 
And from the top ofaU my trust 
Mishap hath thrown me in the dust. 

The time hath been, and that of late. 
My heart and I might leap at largei 

And was not shut within the gate 
Of love's desire, nor took no charge 

Of any thing that did pertain 

As touching love, in any pain* 

My thought was free, my heart was light, 
1 marked not who lost, who saug^,* 

I play'd by day, I slept by night, 
IJarced not who wept, who lav^ht ; 

My thought from all such things was free. 

And I myself at liberty. 

I took no heed to taunts nor t03rs. 
As lief to see them frown as smile ; 

Where Fortune laugh'd 1 scom'd their joys, 
I found their frauds, and every wile ; 

And to myself of^tifnes I smil'd. 

To see how Love had them beguil'd. 



' Perhaps saved, or won* 
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Thus, in the net <tf my t^imceit, 

I masked still among the sort 
Of such as &4 upon the bait 

That Cu[Md laid for his disport ; 
And ever, as I saw them caught* 
I them beheld and thereat laught 

Till at the length, when Cupid sj^ed 
My soHiiful willy and spitefiil use. 

And how I papt not who was tied. 
So that myself might still live loose ; 

He set himself to lie in wait^ 

And in my way he threw a bait. 

Such one as Nature never made, 

I dare well say> save she alone ; 
Such one she was, as would invade 

A heart more hard than marble stone; 
Such one she is, I know it right. 
Her Nature made to shew her might. 

Then, as a man e'en in a maze. 

When use of reason is away. 
So I began to stare and gaze ; 

And suddenly, without delay. 
Or ever I had the wit to look, 
I swallow'd up both bait and hook. 
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Which daily grieves me more and more. 
By sundry sorts of careful wo ; 

And none alive may salve the sore. 
But only she that hurt me so ; 

In whom my life doth now consist. 

To save or slay me, as she list. 

But seeing now that I am caught, 
And bound so &st I cannot flee ; 

Be ye by mine ensample taught, 
That in your fancies feel you free ; 

Despise not them that lovers are. 

Lest ye be caught within his snare. 



The Lover not regardedin earnest Suitf being become 
toiserf re/use^ her proffered Love. 

Do 'way your physic, I faint no more ; 

The salve you sent, it comes too late ; 
You wist well all my grief before, 

And what I su£ferM for your sake ; 
Whole is my heart, I plain no more, 

A new the cure did undertake. 

Wherefore do Vay, you come too late* 
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For whiles you knew I was your own. 
So long in vain you made me gape^ 

And though my &ith it were well known. 
Yet small regard thou took thereat. 

But, now the blast is over-blown. 
Of vain physic a salve you shape. 
Wherefore do 'way, you come too late- 

How long, or this, have I been fiun 
To gape for mercy at your gate, 

Until the time I spied it plain 
That Pity and you fell at debate. 

For my redress then was I fain 
Your service clean for to forsake : 
Wherefore do Vay, you come too late. 



Harpaku? C<mplaint of PhiUida^s L(me bestotoed 
on Corin^ Hjoho loved her notf and denied him that 
loved her. 

Phillida was a &ir maid. 

And ' fresh as any ^ower ; 
Whom Harpalus the herdman pray*d 

To be his paramour. 

' Sq ed. I.— Ed. 1567, *« As." 
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HarpdiUy and eke Ckirito, 
Were herdmen botii Effete ; ' 

And Phillida could twist and spin» 
And thereto sing foil dear. 

But I%illida was all too coy 

For Harpalus to win. 
For Corin was her only joy, 

Whojbmt * her not a pin* 

How often would she flowers twiner 

How often garlands make 
Of cowslips imd of columbine I 

And all for Corin*s sake. 

But Corin he had hawks to lure, 
hxA forced more the field ; 

Of lover's law he took no cure. 
For once he was beguil'd. 

Harpalus prevailed nought. 

His labour all was lost ; 
For he was ferthest from her thought. 

And yet he lov'd her most. 

Therefore wax'd he both pale and lean. 
And dry as dod of clay ; 

' Together. * Loved. 
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His flesh it was consumed dean, . 
His colour gone away. 

His beard it had not long been diave. 

His hair hung all unkempt ; ' 
A man most fit e'en for the grave, 

Whom spiteful Love had i^nt.* 

His eyes were red, and aH^/^e-vmcfc&'d^ ' 

His face hetprent * with tears ; 
It seem'd unhap had him long hatched 

Inmidsof his 



His clothes were black, and also bare, 

As one forlorn was he ; 
Upon his head always he ware 

A wreath of willow tree. 

His beasts he kept upon the hil]. 

And he sate in the dale ; 
And dius, with sighs and sorrows shrill, 

fie 'gan to tell his tale : 

<< O Harpalus P' thus would he say, 
^ Unhappiest under sun I 

* Uncombed. * So ed. I.— Bd. IfidT, << thmtT 

3 Overwatched^ tired witk wfttchiB^. 
^ Besprinkled. 
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^ The cause of thine unhappy day 
** By love was first begun. 

« For thou went^st ' first by suit to seek 

** A tiger to make tame ; 
^ That sets not by thy love a leek, 

** But makes thy grief her game. 

** As easy it were fi>r to convert 

** The frost into the flame, 
<* As fi)r to turn a firoward heart, 

** Whom thou so fain would'st frame. 

** Corin he liveth careless, 
** He leaps among the leaves ; 

** He eats the firuits of thy redress. * 
** Thou reap'st, he takes the sheaves.. 

** My beasts, awhile your food refrain, 
** And hark your herdman's sound ! 

Whom spiteful Love, alas 1 hath slain, 
** Through-girt ^ with many a wound. 

** O happy be ye, beastes wild, 
** That here your pasture takes I 

" So ed. I.— Ed. 1507, «' wcneat." 

* Labour. ^ Pierced-throngh. 
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<< I see that ye be not beguil'd 
*^ Of these your faithful makes.^ 

** The hart he feedeth by the hmd, 

** The buck hard by the doe» 
^* The turtle dove is not unkind 

** To him that loves her so. 



** But, welaway I that Nature wrought 

<' Thee, PhiUida, so fair : 
** For I may say that I have bought 

^ Thy beauty all too dear ! 

'^ What reason is that cruelty 
** With beaiuty should have part ? 

*^ Or else that such great tyranny 
** Should dwell in woman's heart ? 



** O, Cupidy grant this my request, 
** And do not stop thine ears 1 

** That she may feel within her breast 
<< The pains of my despairs : 

** Of Corin that is careless 
^^ That she may crave her fee, 

* Mates. ^ So ed. 156T.— Ed. I. << is it.*' 
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<< Ab I have done in great distresB 
^ That lor'd her fiuthiidly. 



^ But eiBce that I shall ^ her dai?ey 
<< Her slaye and eke her thndl, 

^ Write yoot H17 finendB, upon m j grave 
« This chance that is belUI. 

*^ Here libth unhappy Harpalus, 
<* Bt crubl love now slaiv, 

^ Whom Phillida unjustly thus 
<< Hath murbbr'd with disdain.** 



1 
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EDWARD VI. 

1 HB poetical annals of this reign are almost en- 
tirely filled with metrical translations from various 
parts of the Holy Scriptures. Wyatt and Surrey 
had translated some of the psalms ; but Thomas 
Sternhold, an enthusiast in the cause of the re- 
formation, taking offence at the indecent ballads 
which were current among the courtiers, and ho- 
ping to substitute a set of more holy subjects, un- 
dertook a trandaUon of the Psalter. A similar at- 
tempt had been made in France by Clement Ma- 
voty and, strange to say, had been made with suc- 
cess : and though Sternhold did not possess the 
talents of Marot, his industry has been rewarded 
by still more permanent popularity. It is rather 
whimsical that the first versions of the psalms were 
made, in both countries, by laymen and court 
poets : and they translated nearly an equal num- 
ber ; Marot 50, and Sternhold 51. Sternhold 
died in 1549 ; and his psalms were printed in the 
same year, by Edward Whitchurch. 

John Hopkins, a clergyman and schoolmaster 
in Suffolk, rather a better poet than Sternhold, 
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added 58 psalms to the list Of the other contri- 
butorsy the chief, in point of rank and learning, 
was W1L1.1AH Whtttingham, dean of Durham, 
whose translations are marked with the initials of 
his name. Thomas Noa70K» a barrister, and na- 
tive of Sharpenhoe, in Bedfordshire, 'wbo is said 
to have assisted Sackville in composing the tra* 
gedy of Gorbodac, wrote 27* The entire odleo- 
tion was at length j^blished by John Day, in 1562. 

It certainly is not easy to discover the grand 
features of Hebrew poetry through the muddy^ 
medium of this translation ; but it is a curious re* 
pertory, and highly characteristic of the time in 
which it was written. Metre was the universal 
vehicle of devotion. Our poets were inspired with 
a real and fervent enthusiasm ; and though the 
tameness and insipidity of the language in wbidk 
they vented this ins[»ration may surprise and di^ 
gust a modem reader^ it was probably once thought 
to derive grandeur and sanctity from its subject. 

The most notable Versifiers of this reign were, 
JoHK Hall, who is noticed more particularly in 
the next page but one; William Huknis, a gen» 
tleman of the chapel under Edward VI. afterwards 
chapel-master to Queen Elizabeth, and a most te- 
dious contributor to iheParadUe of Dainty Devices ; 
Archbishop Parksr, and Robbrt Crowlbt, a 
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preacher and printer in Holbom; each of whom 
undertook a version of the Psalter; William 
Baldwin and Francis Ssagur, both publishers 
of devotional poems ; and Christopher Tte, 
doctor of music at Cambridge, 154*5) and musical 
professor to Prince Edward, and probably to the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, who translated and 
tet to muac the Acts x^ihe Apostles. 

Of such a period it is not extraordinary that 
few specimens should be worth preserving. 
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JOHN HALL. 

I B the new edition of hillips h ** Theatnim Poetarum*' 
this author is said to have been a sai^geon at Maidstone 
In Kent, and to have written many tracts on the subject 
of his profession. Besides his ** Court of Virtue/' (print* 
fd by Jfarsbe in 1565, 18m0y) from which the following 
specimens are extracted, he published in metre ''The 
Proverbs of Salamon — " and certain Psaimes of Dayid," 
printed by Whitchurch, 8vo. n. d. His birth may, per- 
haps, be placed about 1620. Vide Ritson*s Bibllogra^ 
phia for farther information. 
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Named ** Blame not my Lute ;** tohich, under thai 
Title, touchethf replieth, and rehuketh the tviched 
State and Enormities of most People in these 
present miserable Days. 

Blame not my lute, though it do sound 
The rebuke of your wicked sin ; 

But rather seek, as ye are bound. 
To know what case that ye are in. 

And though this song do sin confute, 

And sharply wickedness rebuke ; — 
Blame not my lute ! 
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If my late blame the covetise« 
The gluttons, and the drunkards vile, 

Hie proud cBsdain of worldly wise, 
And how Falsehood doth Truth exile; 

Though Vice and Sin be now in place. 

In stead of Virtue and of Grace ;•— 
Blame not my lute ! 

Though Wrong in Justice' place be set, 

Committing great iniquity ; 
Though hypocrites be counted great| 

That maintain still idolatry; 
Though some set more by things of nought 
Than by the Lord that all hath wrought ;— - 
Blame not my lute ! 



Blame mot my lute I you desire. 
But blame the cause that we thus play ; 

For burning heat blame not the fire. 
But him that blow'th the coal alway. 

Blame ye the cause, blame ye not us. 

That we men's faults have touched thusj-*- 
Blame not my lute I 
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The just and true Man comflainMi UM tfMergy 
and Falsehood is more regarded than TrM, and 
refoiceth thai he is hated Jbr the Truth* 

If truth may take na trusty hoM, 
Nor cleave so &8t as flattering sensey 

Well may thy hearty poor man, be cold! 
For then is gone all sure drfenoe. 



If meming well may lake no plaoe» 
Nor dealing just have no regard^ 

Thou must devise another space 
To feign such things as may be heard. 

Shall virtue dwell in such disdain i 
And honesty be had in hate ^ 

Then must we team to glose, and fe^. 
Or else ronain in vile estate. 

But if there be none other way 
To purchase &vour and good-willy 

Better it were, I dare well say, 
In vQe estate to tairry still. 



Yet if wisddm were nobleneBS^ 
As noble birth and riches is^ 

Then should not truth be in distress. 
And flattery shoidd of fiivour miss. 



<< BlamM but not sham'd/* the proverb i«» 
And truth can have none other wrong : 

So may they hap their mark to miss, 
That think themselves in falsehood strong. 

Then hated* b, I must rejoice. 
And fond-regard despise as vain : 

Closing my mouth, stopping my voice 
From speech in presence of disdain* 
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To be swig of Musicians in the Momingp ai their 
Lord or Master^s Chamber Door^ or elsevJiere of 
him to be heard* 

The dawning day begins to glares 
And Lucifer doth shine on high,. 

And saith that Phoebus doth prepare 
To shew himself immediately. 
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And the most dark tenebrous night 
Ib fiun to flee and tarn her back, 

Which can in no wise hide the'l^hty 
Bat bears away her mantle blacL 

Wherefore, in time let us arise* 
And slothfufaiess do clean away ; 

Doing some godly exercise. 
As servants true, while it is day. 

Let us in no wise time abuse, 
Which is God's creature excellent ; 

All dothfiil sleep let us refuse, 
To Tirtuous works let us be bent 
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ALEXANDER SCOT. 

r 

Thii anthor, ** the Anacreon of old Scotteh poetryy** iftyi 
Mr IHnkerton, ** began to write about 1590. His pieces 
** are very correct and elegant for the age ; and almost 
** all amatory. From p. 198 to 811 of Lord Hailes's 
** collection are seven of this poet's pieces $ and in the 
« Bannatyne MS. are ieventeen more unpublished. He 
** stands at the head of the ancient minor poets of Scot* 
« land." 



Lament 'when hisJVi/e left him* 

X o love unlov'd it is a pain ; 
For she that is my sovereign. 

Some wanton man so high has set her, 
That I can get no love again. 

But break my heart, and nought the better. 

When that I went with that sweet may 
To dance, to sing, to sport, and play. 

And oft-times in my armis plet ' her— 
I do now mourn both night and day. 

And break my heart, and nought the better. 

■ Folded* 
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Where I was wont to see her go. 
Right timely passand to and fro. 

With comely smiles when that I met her— 
And now I live in pain and wo. 

And break my heart, and nought the better. 

Whatane ane glaikU ' fool am I 
To slay myself with melancholy. 

Sen toeUl I ken I may not get her ? 
Or what should be the cause, and why, 

To break my heart, and nought the better i 

My heart, sen thou may not her please. 
Adieu ! as good love comes as gais ; * 

Go choose another, and forget her I 
God give him dolour and disease. 

That breaks [his] heart, and nought the better. 



^ 



Qf Womankind. 



I MUSE and marvel in my mind. 
What way to write or put in verse 

The quaint counsels of womankind, 
Or half their havings to rehearse : 

' What a silly fool. * Goes. 



I find their heiU* v&e&m 
So contrair iheir complexion* 

For why? no hid unleiU th^ leidf* 

Untruth expresaly they eiqpcl ; 
Yet they are plenish'd and replete 

Of falsehood and deceit ihairsdl s ^ 
So find I their affection 
Contrair their own complexion. 

They favour no ways foolish meuy 
And very few of them are wise ; 

All greedy persons they mis-ken^ 
And they are full of covetise : 

So find I their affection 

Contrair their own complexion^ 

They would have all men bomid and thraB 
To them, and they for to be free; 

They covet ttt man at their call. 
And they to live at liberty : 

So find I their auction 

Contrair then: own complexion. 

They take delight in martial deeds, 
And are of nature tremebund ; 

* Whole. • Suffer no unloyal penon* ^ HiemscWei. 
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They would men nourished all their needs, 

S^^f comfortless lets them confound : 
So find I their affection 
Contrair their own complexion* 

The virtue of this writ, and vigour. 

Made in comparison it is, 
That feminine are of this figure. 

Which depit is AnHphram : 
For why ? their haUl affection 
Is contrair their complexion. 

I wot, good women will not toyt ' me. 
Nor of this schedule be ashamit ; 

For, be they courteous, they will 'quit me ;. 
And^[^they crab, here I qut/t-clame * it: 

Confessand their afiection 

Conform to their complexion. 

" Blame. * Disclaim. 
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CLAPPERTON. 

A Scotish poet, whose butory b unknown, bnt who «p» 
pears to have flonrithed aboat 15ftO. The following spe- 
cimen Is taken from Pinkertcm's Anc. Scot, Poems, 1786L 



Wo tioortk Marriage / 

Ik B&todminf ' on black monundai/f^ 
When all was gatherit to the play, 

Both men and women 'semblit there, 
I heard a sweet one sigh, and say 

** Wo iwrth marriage for evermair I 

** Maidens, ye may have great pleasince 
• For to do Venus dbservance, 

*^ Though I indosit be with care» 
** That I dare neither sing nor dance. 

^ Wo ^Boorth marriage for evermair ! 

^ When that I was a maiden ying^ ^ 
^* Lightly would I dance and sing, 



' A yilla|;e oo the Tw^, near old Melrose. 
* Mmiday* s Toong;. 
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^ Aiid«port and play, k^h late and a»%" 
** Novr dare I nought look to sk diing. 
<< ITo worih marriage fiyr evermair ! 

<< Thiu am I boanden, oat of hSn^ 
<< Unto one churl aaya I am his, 

** That I dare nought look o'er the stair, 
^ SanHUy* to give Sk John one loss \ 

<< ^o ivorfA marriage for erermair ! 






<< No were I am maiden as I 
<< To make me lady of the 

<* And diough that I were ne'er so fiur^ 
«( To wedding shoidd I never pass. 

^ Wo ^norik marriage for evermairl 

• * * * • 

^ All night IdaUer^ upon my creed, 
<< Pm^iflEMf to God that I were dead ; 

^ Or else out ci this world he were: 
^ Then should I see finr some remmtL - 

^ Wo 'warih marrii^ for evermair ! 

** Ye should hear'tell (and he ^rettgane) 
^ That I should be one wanton om€. 

" Early. * Scarcdy. s chatter. 
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** To leir ' the law of lovis layr * 
'* In our town like me should be nane. 
** JVo toorih marriage for evermair ! 

** I should put on my russet gown, 
'< My red kirHUf my hose of brown, 

*^ And let them see my yellow hair 
*^ Under my curchi ^ hingand* down* 

'* Wo ixiorih marriage for evermair ! 

** Lovers hayth should hear and see, 

'* I should love them that would love me; 

'* Their hearts for me should ne'er be sair : ^ 
** But aye unweddit should I be» 

** Wo xoorth marriage for evermair!" 

' Learn. * Doctrine. 3 Kerchief. 

^ Uan^ng^ ' Sore. 
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QUEEN MARY. 

JThb fibovt and flaag^iiiii«ry i^eign of ibi» femate 
ftaatj^ 4ae8^u>t seem to have left any traces of ilt 
ipaligfiaftt infltteoce On out literairy IxUlory^ The 
uarrowQesi of »the queen!* temper^ dte gloom of 
her GOi$ct, and li^ frequent proscr^ticmSy were not 
likely, to excite :a. mate or tofomiah aubjecta for 
poetry ; ne^ertheieaa^ they did not materially chedk 
the impiilse already given* Indeed, if Mr War- 
ton's mode Of arrangement be admitted, it is to 
this reigiB that we are indebted for the first regu* 
lartragisdy, and th^ first attempt at epic poetry, 
in the Engliah language, as weU as for two critical 
dissertations of very ccmsiderable meHt. 

The tragedy, of GariodiKC, afterwards pttbliahed 
mider the title of Ferfex and PorreXf was written 
by SACKVU.LB LoAB BucKHUBST, and first earl 
of Dorsot, who was bom in 15$0« It is said to 
have been completed and fitted for the atage by the 
assbtance of NoitiAi ; but Mr Warton thinks that 
the whole was Sackville's composition, and finished 
in the beginning of this rcagn, when he was a student 
at the Inner Temple. In 1 651, he formed the out^ 
line of a poem of the epic kind, entitled a Mimff 
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Jot MagidrateSf and which, in its plan and cha- 
racter, had some resemblance to^ the Inferno of 
Dante. It was intended to exhibit all the illustri- 
ous and unfortunate characters of English history,^ 
from the Conquest to the end of the fourteenth 
century ; who were to pass in review before the 
poety and severally recite to him their misfortunes. 
The scene was heU, to which the poet was supposed 
to have descended, under the guidance of SorrofUi 
But Sackville had only leisure to finish the induo 
tion, or poetical preface, and the concluding legend^ 
which was that of Henry Stqffbrdf duke of Much" 
ingham. 

The two associates, William Baldwin and 
GeoYioe Ferkers, to whom he delegated the 
completion of the work, materially altered its struc- 
ture ; substituting for his machinery the contrivance- 
adopted by Boccacio in his treatise *^ de Casibus 
Principum." A company is assembled, each of 
whom, excepting one, personates an unfortunate 
sufferer, and, under that assumed character, relates 
his adventures to the silent person of the assembly. 
The work thus arranged, was published by Thomas 
Marsh in 1559. After passing through four (if not 
five) subsequent editions, it was republished in 
15B79 with considerable additions, under the care 
of a-new editor, John Higins ; and, its popularity 
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Still continuingi it was again edited (licentiously 
modernized) by Richard Niccols, in 1610, with 
the addition of ** A Winter Night* s Vision^** and of 
a new poem, called ^* EnglamPs Eliza** 

The Toxaphihts^ by Roger Ascham^ and the Art of 
Rhetorique, hyThoma$ WUson, both of which were 
intended as models of a pure English prose style, 
and contain many just and pertinent remarks on 
our language, are referred by Mr Warton to this 
reign* But Wils<Mi'8 Rhetoric, though first printed 
in 155S, must have been composed in the reign of 
Edward VL, and the Toxophilus, which was pub- 
lished in 1545, seems to belong to that of Henry 
VIII. It may also be doubted whether the greater 
part of the poems in the Paradise of Dainty Devices 
were composed during thi# reign; but having no 
means of ascertaining the date of such anon3rmous 
pieces as are extracted from that miscellany, I have 
thought it best to follow Mr Warton's authority. 
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THOMAS NORTON. 

The time of Ui birth is not mentioned by Wood, who calli 
him a forward and bosy CalYinist* He has been already 
noticed in the accoont of the precedii^ reign (to whicht 
perhapoy he more properly bcloqp) as a tiandator of the 
psalms* and as a sopposed assistant to SackTiile in com- 
pleting the tragedy of Gorbodnc. His title to the follow- 
ing short piece rests on the authority of a MS. in the Cot- 
ton library, entitled ** Verses on sevefrad Saljtelif ibont 
Qneen Mary's Time." 



A MAN may live thrice Nestor's Ilfet 

Thrice wander out tJlysses' race. 
Yet never find Ulysses' wife ; 

Such change hath chanced in this case I 
Less time will serve than P^is had. 

Small pain {ifnane be small enow) 
To find good store of Helen's trade ; 

Such sap the root doth 3deld the bough ! 
Fojr one good wife* Ulysses slew 

A worthy knot of gentle blood : 
For one ill wife, Greece overthrew 

The town of Troy. Sith bad and good 
Bring mischief. Lord let be thy will 
To keep me free firom either ill ! 
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RICHARD EDWARDS 

Wai bora in 1603, edacated at Oxford, and. in the begin- 
ning of Qaeen Elisabeth's reign was appointed one of the 
gentlemen of her chapel. He died in 1566, much esteem- 
cd by hk contemporaries for the variety of his talents, be* 
ing at once the liest fiddler, mimie, And lonaeteer of the 
coart* He composed three theatrical pieces, ylz. Damon 
and Pythias (printed in Dodsley's Old Plays), and Pala- 
mon and Arcite, in two parts i as well as the *' Soul knil,*' 
souVt knelU onceyery generally ndmired, which Gas- 
coigne ridicoles some of his time for supposing to have 
been made in extremity of sickness. Vide his ** £pistle 
to al yong Gentlemen*' in his works, ed. 1677. 



[From ^' Verses on several Snlgects, about Qtfeen Mary*s 
<* Time.*' Cotton MSS. Brit. Mas.] 

When women first dame Nature wrought, 
<< AH good,'' quoth she, ^ none shall be nai^ht : 
<* AH wise shall be« none shaD be fools, 
<< For wit shall spring from women's schpols. 
** In all good gifts they shall excelL 
^* Their Nature all no tongue can tell*'*'^ 
Thus nature said : —I heard it, I ^-^ 
I pray you ask them if I do lie ? 
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By Nature's grant this must ensue,^- 
No woman false* but all most true : 
None sow debate, but love maintain^ 
None wish to see their lover's pain» 
As turtles true their chosen one 
Tliey lorBf and pine when he is gone. 
This is most true, none can deny ^— 
I pray you ask them if I do lie ? 

No lamb so meek as women be. 

Their humble hearts from pride are free. 

Rich things they wear ;— and wot you why ? — 

Only to please their husband's eye ! 

They never strive iheir wills to have. 

Their husband's love, nought else they crave ; 

Vain talk in them none can espy :-— 

I pray you ask them if I do lie ? 

The eagle with his piercing eye 
Shall bum and waste the mountains high ; 
Huge rocks shall fleet as ship with sail ; 
The. crab shall run« swim shall the snail ; 
Springs shall return from whence they came ; 
Sheep shall be wild, and tigers tame ; 
Ere these my words false you shall try-— 
Ha, hat methinks I make a lie ! 
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MAY. 

[From the Paradise of Dainty Devices. Ed* 1576»] 

When May is in his prime. 

Then may each heart rejoice : 
When May bedecks each branch with green. 

Each bird strains forth his' voice. 

The lively sap creetifi up 

Into the blooming thorn : 
The flowers, which cold in prison kept, 

Now laughs the frost to scorn. 

All Nature's inqfs * tridrnphs 

Whiles joyful May doth last ; 
When May is gone, of all the year 

The pleasant time Is past. 

May makes the cheerful hue. 
May breeds and brings new blood. 

May marcheth throughout every limb. 
May makes the merry mood. 

May pricketh tender hearts 

Their warbling notes to tune* 
Full strange it is, yet some, we see, 

Do make their May in June. 

^ i. e, sons. 
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Thus things are sfcrangdy wrought, 
Whiles joyful May doth last. 

Take May in time : when May is gone. 
The pleasant time is peat. 

All ye that live.on earthy 
And have your May at will ; 

Rejoice in May, as I do now. 
And use your May with skiU. 

Use May,, while that you naay. 
For May hath but hia time; 

When all the fruit is gone, it is 
Too late the tree to climb* 

Your lildng and your lust 
Is fresh whiles May doCh last: 

When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time iapast. * 
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Amantium irtB amoris rtdintegra&o est* 
[In the Paradise of Dainty Devices.} 

In going to my naked bed^ as one that would haye 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before 

had wept. 
She sighed sore, and sang full sweety ' to bring the 

babe to rest. 
That would not cease, * but cried still, in sucking 

at her breast* 
She was full weary of her watch, and grieved with 

her child. 
She rocked it, and rated it, until on her it smilM ; 
Then did she say, ** Now have I found the proverb 

true to |xrove, 
** The fidling out of fiitUul friends nenewing is-' 

« of tove.'* 

Then took I piqper, pen, and ink, this proverb for 

to write. 
In register for to remain of such a worthj wight. 
As she proceeded thus invsong untoJher little hrat. 
Much matter utter'd she of weight in place whereas 

she sat; 

' So ed. 1580.— Ed. 1576, <* sore." « So ed. l/)8Qr-£d. 
15Te, " Kit.'* 3 So ed. 1580*— £d. 1676, «' is tlie rcncwiDf .*' 
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And proved plain, there was no beast, nor crea- 
ture bearing life, 

Could well be known to live in love without dis- 
cdrd and strife : 

Then kissed she her little babe, and sware by God 
above, ' 

'< The falling out of fiuthfiil friends renewing is of 
" love/* 
******** 

« I marvel much, pardie,'* quoth she, « for to be- 
** hold the rout, 

" To see man, woman, boy, and beast, to toss the 

" world about ; 
" Some kneel, some crouch, some beck, some 

^* check, and some can smoothly smile, 
" And some embrace others in arms, and there 

" think many a wile, 
" Some stand aloof at c^ and knee, some humble, 

^ and some stout, 

« Yet are they never friends mdeed untiD they 
** once fall out." 

Thus ended she her song, and said, before she did 
remove, 

« The falling out of faithful fUends renewing is of 
" Jove.*' 
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THOMAS TUSSER 

Was born (says Mr Warton) at Rivenhall, lA Essex, about 
the year 1523, and died in London, 1580. tie was of an 
ancient family : was first placed as a chorister in the col- 
legiate chapel of the castle of Wallingford ; then impress^ 
ed into the kiof^i chapel, from whence be was admitted 
into the choir of St Paul's cathedral, and completed bis 
education at £ton, and Trinity-college, Cambridge. 
From hence he was called op to court by his patron, 
William Lord Paget ; but, at the end of about ten years, 
exchanged the life of a courtier for the profession of a 
fanner, which he successively practised at Ratwood in 
Sussex, Ipswich, Fairstead, Morwich, and many other 

' places. He was also, for some time, a sioging-man in 
^Norwich cathedral; but he prospered no where; and' 
every period of his singular life seems to have been mark- 
ed by the ceaseless persecutions of Fortune. 

At Ratwood he composed his " Hundreth Good Points of 
'* Uusbandrie," which was first printed in 1557, and 
passed through many subsequent editions (with improve- 
ments) which are diligently enumerated in Ritson's Bi- 
bliographia. That by Denbam, in 1580, took the title of 
*< the Five hundreth pointes of good hu6baodrie,a8 well for 
** champion or open countrie, as also for the woodland, 
** or severall, mixed in everie month, with buswiferie, 
«• over and besides the booke of huswiferie. Corrected, 
** better ordered, and newlie augmented to a fourth part 
•• more," &c. 

It was finally reprinted (says the London Review for May, 
1800) in 1710, with notes and observations by Mr Daniel 
UilmaOy a surveyor, of £p8om» in Surrey. 
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This worii if a lenilble aod liYcly» tlMMgli not an tAegBuai 
didactic poem, beii^ tolely intended for tlie nse of the 
practicaJ farmer. The preface ** to the buier of thii 
«( boolE*' beglu with the following line^ in a metie af- 
wards adopted by Shenstone : 

What lookett thoa heieia to have ? 

Fine series, thy foncy to pleaae ? 
Of many, my betters, ihtit crate : 

Look nothing but mdeness in these. 

In general, as Mr Warton has justly observed, the work is 
** vahiable ns a genuine picture of the agriculture, the 
** rural arts, and the domestic economy and customs of 
** our industrious ancestors." The following specimens 
will sufficiently exemplify the style of this author. 



Moral Rffiectiom mt ike WML 

X HOUGH winds do rage, as winds were 'oaood,^ 
And cause spring-tides to raise great flood % 
And lofty diips leaye anchor in mud, 
Bereaving many of life and of blood ; 
YeC» true it is, as cow chews cud, 
And trees, at spring, doth jrield forth bud. 
Except wind stands as never it stood. 
It is an ill wind turns none to good* 

> Ifod with n«e. 
8 
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A SOKHET ^ 

Upon ihe Aidho^sjirst seven Years Service. 

[Perhaps addressed to his Wife.] 

Seven times hath Janus ta'en new year by banci. 

Seven times hath blustering March blown forth 
his power. 
To drive out April's buds, by sea and land. 

For minion May to deck most trim with flower i 
Seven times hath temperate Ver like pageant plaid ; 

And pfeasant .^stas eke her flowers told ; 
Seven jtknes Autuminus' heat hath been delayed, 

. With Hyems' boKterou3 blasts and bitter oold : 

Seven times the thirteen moons have changed hue ; 

* Sleven times the sun his course hath gone about ; 

Seven tim^ 6ach bird his nest bath built anew ;«— 

Since first time you to serve I chobsed oot : 
Still yoitfs am I» though thus the time hath past. 
And trust to" be^ as long as If fe shall lasffi 



Good Hutarifily Phytic. 

Good huswife provides, ere a sickness do ccmie. 
Of sundry good things in hier house to have some* 
Good aqua composUa^ and vinegar tart. 
Rose-water, and treacle, to comfort thine heart* 

▼OL. ir. KT 



lis 



C0I4 heifas in her gndcBy Ibri^giMi dutt bmm 

That ofcr-stroD^ heat to ^lod 

While endive^ and soccoijy with f wi^i * 

AO audi with good potJierii% dhoold ftOoir the 

CSct water of nnniloiyy lifcr to eooly 
And oChecB the like» or dae lie like a CioL 
ConaeriFea of baihaijj <|iiinf>aj and mchy 
With airape, that eaaech the ack^ ao aanch. 
Aak JKfl&iv cfltiiiariy ere naedicaie jb tafc^ 
And honour d^ man fiir 



Tet thooHmda it hdpedi, dm dae dhonld be bat. 
Goodbrodif and good kecin^ donncfa 

Oood Acty wnh wunBUtf betf wniiiiteUI 
In hedd^ to be adnmg riiaD profit diee beat ; 
Inadnea^hatetnnble; aeA q[inet and lert; 
Remember dq^aool; let no fimrf prevail; 
Makereadj^toGod-irard; let ftidi never qnnli 
The aooner diyadf thoa aubmittest to God, 
The aooner he oeaKdi to aoouge with hiind. 
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UNCERTTAIN AUTH6rS^ 



Jliethree Rmem.' 

A DIBOE. 
U 



1 HiERB were three ravei^i sat on a tree, 
Down a down, hey down^'hej' down;' 

There were three ravens sat pn a tree. 
With a down ; 

There were three ravtos sat on-' a tree>' 

They weit^ as blaek'as they might be,' 

Widi a down, derry, deny, deny, down, down*^ 

11/ 

Thi one ofthAn said, to his tnaie^ * 

Where shall we our breakfast take i 

in. 

Do#n in yonder gireene field : 

There lies n knight dain under hiii shields 

His^hoKindsi they lieF down at hid feet» 
So well they their master keep. 

* Mate. 
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His hwwks they fly so eagerly. 
There's no fo^ dare him come nigb* 

Down there comes a Mow doe. 

As great with young as she might go: 

She lift up his Uoody head. 

And kist his wounds that were so red : 

VIJI. 

She got lum upon her back* 
~ And carried him to earthen lake : 

IX. 

She buried him b^re the prime : 

She was dead herself ere even-soi^ tune i 

X. 

God send every gendemaiH 

Such hawks, such houndsi and suflh a /nmift / 

This elegant and pathetic little piece is taken 
from Mr Ritson's volume of Ancient Sojogs (1792 )» 
where it is printed, together with the of igUial iwi* 
sic, from Ravenscroft's " M elismata.'' 1611. 4«to. 
The burthen of the first s^uiaa is-tQ> be sui^Ued 
in all the others* 
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YLOOP. 



t 



The perfect Trial qfajdithfid Friend. 
[From the Paradise of Dainty Devices.} 

Not stayed state, but feeble stay ; 
Not costly robes, but bare array ; 
Not passed wealth, but present want ; 
Not heaped store, but slender scant; 
Not ptenty's purse, but poor estate ; 
Not happy hap, but froward fate ; 
Not wish at will, but want of joy ; 
Not heart's good health, but hearty annoy; 
Not freedom's use, but prison's thrall ; 
Not costly seat/ but lowest fall ; 
Not wed I mean, but wretefaed woe ; 
Doth Iruly try the friend friMn foe : 
But nought but froward fortune proves, 
Who fiiwning feigns, or rimply leves. 

' Mr Steepens supposed the real name to be Pooly, the 
letters, of which it is composed, being reversed, bat no 
anecdotes of this author are kaowiiii 
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Huwgh Foriwie lugoe Met thee en highf 
Remember 1^ that thou shak die. 

[Fram the oune CoUecttoiu] 

To die, dame Nature did man frame : 

Deatb is a thing most perfect sure : 
We ought not Nature's works to Uame ; 

S^ made no thing still to endure* 
That law she made when we were bom. 

That hence we should return agun: 
To render ri^t we must not scorn : 

Death is due debt : it is no pain. 



Death hath in aD the earth a right $ 

His power is great, it stretcheth far : 
No lord, no prihoe, can scape his might ; 

No creature can his duty bar. 
The wise, the just, the strong, the hi^. 

The chaste, the meek, the free of hearty 
The rich, the poor— who can deny ?«-* .^ 

Have yielded all unto his dar^ 



Seeing no man then can Death escape. 
Nor hire him hence for any gam. 
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We ought not feair his carrion shape ; 

He only brings ill men to pain. 
If thon have led thy life aright, 

Death is the end of misery : 
If thou in God hast thy delight^ 

Thou diest to live eternally^ 

Each wight, therefore, while he lives here. 

Let him think on his dying day : 
In midst of wealth, in midst of cheer. 

Let him account he must away* 
This thought makes man to God a friend; 

. This thought doth banish pride and sin ; 
This thought doth bring a man in th' end 

Where he of Death the field shall win* 

[Signed T. Marshall, ed. 1577.] 



Man*sjiitting lifs finds surest stay 
Where sacred Virtue beareth stvat/. 

[From the same CoUectiop.] 

Thb Sturdy rock, for all his strength. 
By raging seas is rentjn twain ; , 

The marble stone is pierc'd at length. 
With little drops of drizzling rain : 

The ox doth yield unto the yoke ; 

The steel obey'th the hammer-stroke. 
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Tbe stately stag that seems so stout. 
By yelping hounds at h^y is 8C|t : 

The swiftest birdi that flees about, ' 
Is caught at length in fowler's net : 

The greatest fish in deepest broo^ 

Is soon deceived with subtle hook. 

Yea, man himseU; unto whose will 
All things are bounden to obey« 

For all his wit, and worthy skiD, 
Doth fade at length, and fiill away. 

There is no thing b«t time doth waste ; 

The heavens, the earthy consume at last. 

But Virtue sits, triumphing stiB, 
Upon the throne of gbrious Fame : 

Though spiteful Death man's body kOl, 
Yet hurts he not his virtuous name. 

By life or death, whatso betides, 

The state of Virtue never slides. 

Dr Percy says, this poem is subscribed M. T. 
<< perhaps invertedly fiv T. Marshall.'' Mr Ritson 
(BibL Poet.) ascribes it <' rather to M* Thorn, 
f * whose isumame is elsewhere printed at length." 

M. he adds, seans to be fi[equently used for 
Master, 
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* 

[From the same Collection J 

Why should I longer long to live 

In this disease of fantasy. 
Since Fortune doth not cease to gm 

Things to my mind most contrary :^ * 

And at my joys doth lower ^eoA frown, 
'Till she hath turn'd them up^e-down i 

A friend I had, to me most dear. 
And, of long time, faithful and just : 

There was no one my heart so near. 
Nor one in whom I had more trust ; 

Whom now of late/without cause why. 

Fortune hath made my enemy. 

The grass, methinke^, should grow in sky : 
The stars unto the earth cleave fast; 

The water-stream should pass awry ; 
The winds should leave their strength of blast ; 

The sun and moon, by one assent, 

Should both forsake the firmament ; 

The fish in air should fly with fin ; 

The fowls in flood should bring forth fry ; 
All things methinks should first begin 

To take their course unnaturally ;«- 



IM 
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Afore my frieiid should alter so^ 
Without a eaute to be my foe. 

But such is Fortune's hate, I say^ 
Such is her will on me to wreak ; 

Such spite she hath at me alway. 
And ceaseth not my heart to bredc. 

With such despite of cruelty, 

Wjherefore then longer live should I i 

[Signed E<.S. m ed. 1577.} 



* 
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QUEEN ELtZABETHL 

1 HX poetka) history of this iiiq;Kirtaiit reign, which 
occi^ies near* a caitory in our annafai, could oot 
easily be comprised in a moderate volume. Epic 
and didactic poems, satires^ plays, maskes, trans* 
latioDS from the Greeks Latii^ and all the modem 
lyngiingggj historical legends, devotional poems, 
pastorals, sonnets^ madrigals, acrostics, and Jiur 
nKNTOUS and romantic ballads were produced during 
this period with a profusion which, perfai^s, has 
never since been equalled. No leas than seventy- 
four poets are assigned to the reign of Efizabeth 
m the new edition of the *< Theatrum Poetarum,'' 
and the catalogue might certainly be much farther 
e^tend^ 

It is tr«» that» ef these dannantstaimmortality, 
die fiur greater number have been very generally 
consigned to oblivion; a few, sueh as Drayton, 
Fairfax, Warner, Sir John Harrington, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sir Waker Bideigh, &c. continue to be 
cited in defi^rence to their ancient reputalieB ; but 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Fletcher, Spenser, and Sir 
Jdin Davis, axe still confessed to be unrivalled in 
their several styles of con^yosition, atthoogh near 
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two centuries have eliq[»8ed, durbg which the pro* 
gresB of literature and the improvement of our lan« 
guage have been constanit and uninterrupted. 

The literary splendour of this reign may be 
justly attributed to the effects of the Reformation; 
'* When'the corruptions and impostur^a of popery 
** were dbolished," says f^r Warton, ** the laity» 
^ who had now been taught to assert their natural 
** privileges; became impatient of the old moncqpoly 
** o£ knowledge^ and demanded admittance to the 
** usurpations of the dergy/ The general curiosity 
** for new discoveries, heightened either by just or 
** imaginary ideas of the treasures contained in ike 
** Greek and Roman writdrs, excited all persons of 
*^ leisure and fortune to stu^ the classics* The 
^ pedantry of the present age was the politeness* 
**■ of the- last." Of this pedantry he adduces a cu-* 
rious instance in the occupations of Queen Eliza* 
both, whose marvellous progress in theGreek nouAs 
IS recorded with nature by her preceptor Roger 
Ascham ; and he might haive found nulny similar 
exaii^es in Anne Boleyn, and other distinguished 
characters. But these efforts of patience and in^ 
dttstry in the great, were perh^^ necessary to en- 
courage and preserve the general emulation of the 
learned. In a short time, all the treasures of 
Greeks Latm, and Italii^ literature were laid open 



to tihe piibHci through the aedhim of trandatioii. 
The former supplied our poetry with an tDezh^ust* 
iblefiind of new and beautiful aUudons : die latter 
afforded numberless stories taken from common 
life, in which variety of incident and ingenuity of 
contrivance were happily united. The genius which 
was destined to combine this mass of materials 
could not fwl to be called forth by the patroni^ 
of the court, by the incentive^ of general' apfdause, 
and by the hopes of raising the literary glory of 
our nation to a level with that which was the re- 
sult of its political and military triumphs. 

It must also be remembered,' that the English 
language was, at this time, much more copious^ 
and consequently better adapted to poetry^ than 
at any prior or subsequent period. Our vocabu- 
lary was enriched, during the first half of the six-' 
teenth century, by almost daily adoptions from the 
learned languages ; and though they were often 
admitted without necessity, and only in conse* 
quence of a blind veneration for the dignity of po« 
lysyllables, they must have added something to 
the expression, as well as^ to the harmony and va^ 
riety, of our language* These exotics,; however, 
did. not occasion the expulsion of the natives. Our 
vulgar tongue, having become the vehicle of reli- 
gion, was regarded not only with national partiality. 
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but with pious rererence. Chaucer, who was sup- 
posed to hftve gready assisted the doctrines of his 
contempCMrary, Wicldife, by ridiculing the absurd- 
ities and exposing the impostures of the monks, . 
was not only respected ^ as the fitther of English 
poetry, but revered as a champion of reformation : 
and a familiar knowledge of his phraseology was 
considered, at least in the reign of Edward VI., as 
essential to the politeness of a courtier. *^ I know 
•* them,'* says Wilson in his " Rhetorique,*' " that 
^ think rhetorick to stand wholly upon dark words : 
^ and he that can catch an ink-horn term by the 
^ tail, him the)r count to be a fine Englishman and 
** a' good rtietorician«>-— He that cometh lately out 
<^ of France wiU talk French^English, and never 
'* blush at the matter. Another chops in witii Eng- 
*< lish Italianated. The fine courtier mU talk no* 
'* thing but Chaucer.** This, by the way, may 
serve to explain the cause of Spenser's predileC'? 
tion £ar a plHraseoh^ whichy though antiquated, 
was not either obsolete or unfashionable. 
. The^ whole tvorld ofwords, therefore (to borrow • 
an expression of one' of our glossarists), was open 
to Shakspeare and his contemporaries, and the 
mode of enjoying its treasures was Ibft very much 
to their discretion. Criticiism was in its infancy : 
this was the age of adventure and experiment^ 
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undertaken for fhe instruction of posterity. Mr 
Warton thinks he sees in the writers of this reign 
<* a certain dj|gnity of inattention to niceties," and 
to this he attributes the ^* flowing modulation which 
*^ now marked the measures of our poets :" but 
there seems to be neither dignity nor inattention 
in deviating from rules which had never been laid 
down; and the modulation which. he ascribes to 
this cause is not less likely to have resulted from 
the musical studies which now formed a part of 
general education. The lyrical compositions of this 
time are so far from being usually marked with a 
faulty negligence^ that excess of ornament| and 
laboured affectation, are their characteristic ble- 
mishes. Such as are free from conpeit and anti- 
thesis are, in general, exquisitely polished, and 
may safely be compared with the most elegant an4 
finished roecimens of modem poetry. 



vol*. II. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

'' 1 find none eznmple^-so well malntaioing this fignre in 
** Engliih metre, (of the Gorgeous) [Ezargasia] as that 
** ditty of her Majesty's own making, passing sweet and 
« harmooical.— And this was the action : our sorereign 
*' lady, perceiyittg bow by the Scotish queen's residence 
*' within this realm« at so great liberty and ease as were 
'* scarce worthy of so great and dangerous a prisoner, 
^ bred secret factions among her people, and made many 
** of her nobility iodine to fiiTonr her party : — ^to declare 
** that she was nothing ignorant in those secret faToars, 
** though she bad long with great wisdom and patiencie 
*^ dissembled it, writeth this ditty, mostsweet and senten- 
** tions," &c. Ptittenham, <* Arte of English Poe8ie,V 
p. 207. 



A DITTY- 



1 HE doubt of future foes e^le^ my present joy^ 
And wit me warns to shun such snai*es as threaten 

mine annoy. 
For falsehood now doth flow, and subject faith 

doth ebb ; ' 
Which would riot be if Reason rul-d, or Wisdom 

weav'd the web. 
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* 

But clouds of toys untried do cloak aspiring minds^ 
Which turn to rain of late repent, by course of 

changed winds. 
The top of hope suppos'd the root of ruth will be. 
And fruitless ali their grafted guiles, as shortly ye 

shall see. 
Then dazzled eyes with pride, which great ambi- 
tion blinds, 
Shall be unseal'd by worthy wights, whose fore- 
sight falsehood finds. 
The daughter of debate, that eke discdrd doth sow, 
Shan reap no gsun where former rule hath taught 

still peace to grow. 
No fi!>reign banish'd wight shall anchor in this port, 
Our realm it brooks no strangers' force, let them 

elsewhere resort. 
Our rusty sword with rest shall first his edge em* 

ploy 
To poll their tops that seek such change, and gape 
for joy. 
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W]SBSTEB, ALIAS GEOfiGE PUTTENHAM, 

PHbliilMd ** The Arte of Eoglish Poesie, cootrWcd into 
<* three Books,** 1589, 4to. This writer has gireo p 
raapiy speefaen of his own poetry, with a view of es- 
eoplifjflag tlie rules he incnlcates. 

PotteDham speaks of himseir as having been a scholar in 
Oxford I though whether lie was bred there. Wood says 
he conid not tell. He recites an aoecdot^ which he re- 
membered in the first year of Queen Maiy's reign, fuid he 
quotes a pasMgo from an eclogue entitled ** Elpine,*^ 
which he made at the age of 18, addresMd to Ki^g £d< 
ward VI. Thte places thf date of his birth before 1685. 
He was author of two interludes, ** Lustie London," and 
** The Woer," and a copious composer of Triumphahi, 
Ac. in honour of Queen Elizabeth ; to whom he was a 
gentleman-pensioner. Hb ** Arte of Poesle*' is commend* 
pd by Boltouj in his Hypercritica, as '* elegant, wittjr, 
and artificial." The following short ditty is, perhaps, the 
best that can be selected as an example of his talents. 



Orubl you be, who can fay nay ; 

Since ye deligh|: in other's woe ; 
Unwise' am ly ye may well 8ay» 

For that I haye honodr'd you so : 
Qut blameless I, who could not choose 

To be enchanted by your eye : 
^ut ye to blame, thus to refuse 

My service, a^d to let me die. 
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JOHN HARIN6T0M, £Sa 

Father of Sir Joba HariogtoDy to whom the fdUowiog pro- 
duction was iDadvertently ascribed in the former edition 
of these SpecimieDs. He was imprboned in'the reign of 
Qneen Mary for liaTing espoused the cause of Elizabeth » 
who rewarded his attachment by the reirersion of a grant 
of hiads at Kelston near Bath. He died in 1588 1 and, if 
the poem here selected be rightly attributed to him by 
the Uarlngton papers, he cannot be dcinied the siognlar 
merit of having united an elegance of taste with an arti* 
fice of style which for exceeded his contemporaries. 



A CtONNSt 



Mtide on IsabeUa Markham^ fxhen t fittt thought 
her fair iiu she stood at the Princes^ s Window in 
goodly Attire f and talked to divers in the Court* 
yard* 

[From a MS, dated 1564w Vide Nnga Antiqos.] 

W^HENCB comes my love ? — Oh^ hearty disclose I 
'Twas from cheeks that shame the rose ; 
From lips that spoil the Txjkafh praise ; 
From eyes that mock the diamond's blaze s 
Whence comes my woe, as freely own {— > 
Abme! 'twas from a heart like stone. 
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The blushing cheek- speaks modest mindy 
The lips befitting words most kind; 
The eye does tempt to love's desire^ 
And seems to say» 'tis Cupid's fire : 
Yet all so fair, but speak my moan, 
Sith nought doth say the heart of stone. 

Why thus, my love, so kind bespeak 

Sweet eye, sweet 4ip» sweet blushing cheek. 

Yet not a heart to save my pain ? 

O Venus ! take thy gifts again. 

Make nought so fair to cause our moan. 

Or make a heart that's like your own. 
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EARL OF OXFORD. 

£dward Vere, Earl of Oxford, the seTenteenth of bh snr* 
name and family, was a pensioner, says Wood, of St 
Jolio's College, Cambridge, and distinguished in his youth 
for wit, valoor, and patriotbm. He succeeded his fitther 
in his title-and hononrs in 1562, and died an old man in 
1604. It is, therefore, probable that be was not bom 
later than 1534. 

His poetical talents were much admired, or at least much 
extolled, by his contemporaries : and such of his sonnets 
as afe prekrred in the Paradise of Dainty Devices are cer- 
tainly not among the worst, although they are by no means 
the best, in that collection. One only (the Judgment of 
Desire) can be said to rise a little above mediocrity. 



^Penitent Beauti^.'^ 
[From Lord Orford's works, vol. I. p. 552.] 

W HEN I was fair and young, then &Yoar graced 
me; 

Of many was I sought their mistress for to be ; 

But I did scorn them all, and answered them there- 
fore, 

Go, go I'^gOf seek some other-where, importune 
me no more ! 

How many weeping eyes I maue to pine in wo. 
How many sighing hearts^ I have not skiU to show. 
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But I the prouder grew^ and still thus qpeke there- 

fore^— 
** Go, go !-*^09 seek some other-where, importune 

•* me no more !** 

Then spake brave Venus' son* that brare victori* 

ous boy. 
Saying, " You dainty dame, for that you be so coy^ 
*' I will so pull your plumes, as you shall say no 

** more— 
** Gof go ! — go, seek some other-where, importune 

<< me no more/* 

As soon as he had said, such care grew in my 

breast. 
That neither night nor day I could take any rest. 
Wherefore I did repent that I had said before*— 
« Go, go !— go* seek some other-where, unportune 

^ me no morel*' 
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Of the Birth and Bringing up ofDesire^ 

[From Briton*8 Bowre of Delights, 1597.] 

** When wen thou boniy Desire ?'* 
** In pomp and pride of May/' 

" By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begot i '' 
*' By Good-conceit men say." 

" Tell me who was thy nurse ?*' 
" Fresh Youth, to sugar'd joy.** 

** What was thy meat aild daily food ?** 
** Sore sighs, with great annoy.'* 

** What had you then to drink ?** 

'* Unfeigned lovers* tears.** 
'< What cradle were you rocked in ?*' 

** In hope devoid of fearb.** 

^ What brought you then asleep ?** 
<< Sweet speech^ that lik*d men best.*^ 

^ And where b now your dwellbg placte V 
^ In gentle hearts I rest^* 

^ Doth company displease ?** 
^ It doth in many one<*^ 
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*^ Where would Desire then chuse to be V* 
** He likes to muse alone.'* 

** What feedeth most your sight ?*' 

** To gaze on Favour still." 
'* Who find you most to be your foe I** 

*^ Disdain of my good wilL' 



$9 



<* Will ever Age or Death 
** Bring you unto decay V* 

*^ No, no : Desire both lives and dies 
^* Ten thousand times a day.'' 
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BARNABY GOOGE, 

A celebrated translator, but of whose life oo particulars 
are known, except that he was educated at Christ's col- 
lege, Cambridge, from whence he removed to Staple Inn. 
Sopposiiig him to have pnblished his first work at 85 
years of age, he was bom in IbSb* 

Hu principal work was the ** Zodiake of Life,*' translated 
from Marcellus Palingenius Stellatus ; a very moral bat 
very tiresome satire, perfectly unconnected with astro- 
Domy, first printed complete in 1565, 19mo. The first 
three books hkd appeared in V^eO, and the first $is in 
1561, In 1570 he translated, from Naogeorgus, a poem 
on Antichrist; in 1577, he did into English Ueresbach's 
fficonomkal treatise on Agricaltnre, &c. ; in 1579, Lopes 
de Mendoza's Spanish Proverbs, and afterwards Aris* 
totle's Categories. 

nb '' Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonettes,'* printed by T. Col* 
well, for Ralph Newbery, 1563, was considered by Mr 
SteeveDB as one of the rarest books in the English lan- 
guage ) and.the following extract from it is not the least 
favoorable efiusion of Googe's genius. 



(To the Tune of " ApeUesJ* 



T 



HB rushing rivers that do run. 
The valleys sweet, adorned new. 
That leans their sides against the sun, 
With flowers fresh of sundry hue; 
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Both ash, and dm, and oak so highy 
Do all lament my woful cry. 

While winter, black with hideous stonns. 
Doth spoil the ground of summer's green. 

While spring-time sweet the leaf returns. 
That, late^ on tree could not be seen ; 

While summer bums, while harvest reigns. 

Still, still do rage my restless pains. 

ft 

No end I find in all my smart. 
But endless torment I sustain ; 

Since first, alas, my woful heart 
By sight of thee, was forced to plain ; 

Since that I lost my liberty^ 

Since that thou mad'st a slaye of me. 

My heart, that once abroad was free. 
Thy beauty hath in durance brought ;: 

Once, reason rul'd and guided me. 
And now is wit consum*d with thought. 

Once, I rcjoic'd above the sky ; 

And now, for thee, alas, I die. 

Ontie, I rejoic'd in company ; 
And now, my chief and whole delight 
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b from my friends away to fly. 

And keep, alone, my wearied sprite. 
Thy &ce divine and my desire. 
From flesh hath me transformed to fire« 

O Nature ! thou that first did frame 

My lady's hair of purest gold ; 
Her £eice of chrystal to the same ; 

Her lips of precious rubies mould; 
Her neck of alabaster white 
Surmounting far e^ch other wight ; 

Why didst thou not, that time, devise, < 
Why didst thou not foresee before^ 

The mischief that thereof doth rise. 
And grief on grief doth heap with storey 

To make her heart of wax alone. 

And not of flint, and marble stone. 

O lady 1 shew thy favour yet ! 

Let not thy servant die for thee ; 
Where Rigour rul'd let Mercy sit; 
. ]Let Pity conquer Cruelty ! 
Let not Disdam, a fiend of hell. 
Possess the place where Grace should dwell. 
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GEORGE GASCOIGNE 

Was edvcated at both luiivenities ; stodied at Gray's Inn; 
quitted the law for theaimy; served in the war id the 
Low Countries, and died in 157 8« If Wood's accoont 
be accurate, bis birth may perhaps be placed aboat the 
year 1540 : but as be mentions his *' crooked age and 
« hoary hairs,*' I suspect that be was born mnch earlier. 

'* Among tbe lesser late poets,*' says Edmund Boltoo, in his 
HypercriHca, " George Gascoigne*8 works may be en* 
dnredJ^ Pattenham praises him for '* a good metre and 
" a plentiful vein i*' and Nash says of him, that " he 
** first beat the path to that perfection whkh our best 
poets have aspil'ed to since his departure.'* He is men- 
tioned with praise by the editor of the Rellqiies of An* 
cient Poetry ; and Mr Warton is of opinion that he 
*^ has mnch exceeded all the poets of his age in smooth* 
" ness and harmony of versification." 

His " Jocasta,*' In which he was assisted by Francis Kyn- 
welmarsh, is a very respectable performance : his ^ Sup- 
poses,** a comedy translated from the Snppositi of Ari- 
oAto, is distinguished by uncommon ease and elegance of 
dialogue ; but in his smaller poepis he is certainly too dif* 
fuse, and full of conceit. 

There are three collected editions of his works. In 157f, 
1575, and 1587, 4to, all of which are rare, and seldom 
found complete. 
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A strange Passion of a Lover. 



1 LAUGH sometimes with little lust; 

So jest I oft, and feel no joy ; 
Mine ease is builded all on trust. 

And yet mistrust breeds mine annoy« 
I live and lack, I lack and have, 
I have and miss the thing I crave. 



Then like the lark, that past the night 
In heavy sleep with cares' opprest. 

Yet, when she spies the pleasant light. 
She sends sweet notes from out her breast^ 

So smg I now, because I think 

How joys approach when sorrows shrink. 

And as fair Philomene again 

Can watch and sing when other sleep, 
And taketh pleasure in her pain. 

To 'wray the wo that makes her weep^ 
So sing I now, for to bewray 
The loathsome life I lead alway. 
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The which to thee, dear wench, I write. 
That know'st my mirth, but not my moan ; 

I pray God grant thee deep delight. 
To live in joys when I am gone. 

I cannot live ; it will not be ; 

I die to think to part from thee, 



The LuUahy of a Lover, 

Sing lullaby, as lovers do. 

Wherewith they bring their babes to rest ; 
And lullaby can I sing too. 

As womanly as can the best, 
With luUaby they stiU the child ; 
And, if I be not much beguil'd, 
Full many wanton babes have I, 
Which must be still'd with lullaby. 

First lullaby my youthful yeara ! 

It is now time to go to bed : 
For, crooked age and hoary hairs 

Have won the have^ within my head. 
With lullaby then youth be still. 
With lullaby content thy will ; 
Since courage quails, and comes behind. 
Go sleep, 9nd so beguile thy mind ! 
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Meact, lullaby my gazing eyes, 
Which mronted were to glance apaCe ; 

For every glass may now solBce 
To shew the furrows in my face. 

With lullaby then wink a while ; 

With lullaby your looks beguile ; 

Let no fair face, nor beauty bright. 

Entice you (sft with vain delight. 

And lollabyf my wanton w31 1 

Let season's rule now reign thy thought^ 
Since all too kte I findby skill 

How dear I have thy ftncies bought ; 
^th lullaby now take thine ease. 
With luUaby thy doubts appease ; 
For, troatitothisi, if I^MMibestiU, 
My body shall obey thy ^rSL ' 



Thus lullaby my youth, mipe eywa^ 

My will, my ware, tod all that was ! 

I can no ffftt delays devise; 

But, welcome pain^ let j^easure pass. 

With lullaby now:.take your Jeacfe, 

With lullaby your dceaios deceive. 

And, when you rise witfa^ waking eye# 

Remember thep this ' kdlaby* 

■ £d. IftTS, « GaKoisneV.'' 
TOt, II. N 
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THB DOLE OV DISSAIV* 

Written by a Laoer dudainfuRy rejected, contrary 

tojbrmer Promise^ 

I MUST alledge, and thou canst teU 
How fiiithfully I vow'd to serve : 

And how thou seein'dst to like me wefl ; 
And how thou saidst I did deserve 

To be thy lord, thy knight, thy king. 

And how much more I list not sing* 

And canst thou now, thou cruel on^ 
Condemn desert to deep despair I 

Is all thy promise past and gone I 
Is fiuth so fled into the air? 

If that be so, what rests for me. 

But thusy in song, to say to thee i 

If Cresside's name were not so known, 
And written wide on every wall ; 

If bruit of pride were not so blown 
Upon Angelica withall ; ^ 

For ha/uk disdam thou mightst be she^ 

Or Cresside for inconstancy. 
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Anif in reward of thy desert^ 

I hope at last to see thee paid 
With deep repentance for thy part. 

Which thou hast now so lewdly pUy'd ; 
Medoro, he must be thy make. 
Since thoa Oriando dost forsake. 
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GEOBGE TURBERVILILE, 

One of the most celebrated sonneteers in this sonnet-makioc^ 
age, was bom, probably about 1549. Being of avespect- 
able family, and hating acquired an early reputation for 
talents, be .was employed as secretary by Randolph, da- 
ring hiB mission to Russia. Here be ^rote to bis friends 
some very amusing poetical epistles, descriptive of the 
manners and customs of that country. Tbey are to be 
found in Hakeluyt's Voyages, vol. I. p. S84, &c. On 
his return he publkhed a volume of ** Epitaphes, £pi- 
** graims. Songs, and Sonets, 1567 ;'* and in 1576, another 
of ^* Tragical Tales/' He also composed a translation of 
Ovid*8 Epistles, 1567, and of MaDtuan*s Eclogues, 1567, 
all of which were printed in duodecimo. 



I%e Lover confesseth himself to be in Love^ fy:. 

Xf banish'^d sleep, and watchful care. 
If mind affi^t with dreadful dreams. 

If torments rffe, and pleasure rare. 
If &ce besmearM with often streams. 

If change of cheer from joy to smart. 
If altered hue from pale to red, 

If faltering tongue with trembling hearty 

, If sobbbg sighs with fury fed, 
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If sodden hqie by fear oppress'dt 
If &ar by hope suppress^ again. 

Be proo&9 that We within the breast 
Hath bound the heart with fimcy's chain 

Tfi^n I, of force, no longer may 
In covert keep my piercing flame, 

Which ever doth itself bewray. 
But yield myself to fancy's frame* 



The Lwer msheth to be cotgoined andjast Jinked 
iioith his Ladi/, never to sunder. 

I RBAn how Salmacis, sometime, with sigbt 
On sudden lov'd Cyllenus' son, and sought 

Forthmth, with all her powier, and forced might 
To bring to pass her dose^onceived thought : 

Whom as by hap she saw in open mead, 

She siied unto, in hope to haveboen sped* 

With sugared words she wooM andspar'd no speech. 
But boarded him with many a pleasant tale ; 

Bequestmg him, of ruth, to be her leech^ ' 
For whom she had ahid such bitter bale : 

' Physician. 
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But he, rqplete with pride and gcomful dieer, 
Disdain'd her earnest suit and songs to hear. 

Away she went ; a woful, wretched wight. 
And shrouded her, not far from thence, a space : 

When that at length the stripling saw in sight 
No creature there, but all were out of place^ 

He shifts his robes, and to the river ran, 

And there to bathe him bare die boy began* 

The njrmph in hope as ^en to have attained 
Her long-desired love, retir'd to flood. 

And in her arms the naked noory ' strain'dj, 
Whereat the boy began to strive a^goodi ' 

But struggling nought availed in that plight. 

For why? the nymph surpassed the boy in might* 

<< O gods,*' quoth tH^ the girl, << this gift I crav^ 
** This boy and I may never part again ! 

** But so our corpses may conjoined have» 
** As one we may appear ; not bodies twain.'^ 

The gods agreed ; the water so it wrought. 

As both were one ; thyself would so have thought, 



' A boy, probably from nouriison. Fr. 
* In earnest, 
3 Then. 
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As from a tree we sundry times espy 

A ttmsseU ' grow by nature's subtle mighty 

And, being two, foe-cause they grow so nigh^ 
For one are ta'en, and so appear in sight: 

So was the njrmph and noori^ joined y-fere^ * 

As two no more, but one self thing they werew 

# * % . % % % 

' O ! where is now become &at blessed lake 

Wherein those two did bathe to both their joy I- 
How might we do, or such provision make. 
To have the hap as had the maiden-boy I 
To alter form and shape of either kind. 
And' yet in proof of both a share to find \ 

Then should our limbs with lovely link be tied^ 
And hearts of hate no taste sustain at all : 

But both, for aye, in perfect league abide. 
And each to other live as friendly thrall : 

That th' one might feel the pangs the other had. 

And partner be of aught that made him gladi. 



L 

I would not strive, I would not sUr a whit, 
(As didCyllenus' son, that stately wight), 

\ Double ily^U . * Together, 
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Butf wen Gonlent to be hehnflpbroditey 

Wddld diDg ae doee to theeas e'er I ndght 
And laugh to tirink.my hap so good to be^ 
As in such sort ftst to be Imk'd with thee. 



The assured Promise of a comtant Looer. 

Whbn Fhcenix shaU have many maihes^ * 
And fiAes diiiB the silver hdces ;> 
Wheh wolves aadlamb^ y-^t shall plajr. 
And Fhcebus cease to shme.by day; 
When grass on marble itone shall grow. 
And every man embfaee his fiie;f 
When moles shall Ic^ve tb dig the gromid| 
And hares accord with hateful hound; 

When Paniball {lass ApoDo^s sUO, 
And fools of ftfides have thdr fill; 
When havdKB shall dread the sBly fowl, 
And men esteem tJie nightish owl ; 
When pearl shall be of little price. 
And golden "^rtue friend to Vice ; 
When Fortune hath no change in storOi 
Then will \ falser and not before* 
'Till all these monsters come to passi 
I am TimtieSi as I was. 

fHatei. 
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Its 



My love, as long as life shall lalt^ 
Vot^cing my fortune's blast ; 
No threat, nor thraldom shall prevail 
To cause my &lth one jot to M; 
But, as I was, so will I be, 
A loveri and a friend to thee. 
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SIR EDWARD DYER, 

A poet wboM lot has been ratb«r liii^lar. His name 9 
generally coupled with that of Sir Philip Sidtoey, and of 
the most fashionable writen of the age; and yet Bolton^ 
who was almost a centempeimry critic, professes ** not ti^ 
" have seen mach of his poetry.'* Thougli a icnlglity in a 
reign when iLnigbthood was nobility^ the time of bis birth 
is unknown. Wood Intimates that he received some of hifr 
academical education at Baliol College, Oxford. HaTing^ 
the cliaracter of a well-bred man,-, lie was taken into the 
service of the court. Queen Elizabeth employed him in 
several embassies, and conferred on trim the Chancellor- 
ship of the Garter. He died in the reign of King James. 

The letters M. D. in the Paradise of Dainty Devices are 
presumed (says Mr Rltson In bis Bibliograpbia), to de* 
note this Master Dyer. Of six pieces, preserved la Eng- 
land's Helicon, only half of one appeared worth tnuscri^ 
hiag> as a specimen of bis style. 



To Phillis the fair Shepherdess* 

jMLt Fbillis hath the morning sun 
At first to look upon her ; 

And Phillis hath niom-waking bird^ 
H«r risings still to honour. 
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My Phillifl hath prime-feather'd flowers, 
That smile when she treads on them ; 

And Phillls hath a gallant flock. 
That leiqps since she doth own them. 

Bjut Phillis hath too hard a heart ; 

Alas, that she should have it I 
It jrields no mercy to desert, 

Nor grace to those that crave it. 

• « « « • « 

Signed & E. D. 



[ IM ] 



JOHN STILL 

Wai born at Graotham in Lincolnshire, about 1M2, and 
educated at Christ'i College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded M« A. and D. D. After pasBing thoogh sevend 
gradations in tbe chnrchy and having been successively 
Blaster of St John's and Trinity Colleges, and vice-chan* 
cellor of Cambridge, be attained the mitre of Bath and 
Wells, after the demise of Bishop Godwin, and died in 
160T. Sir John HariQgton speaks of him with glowing 
commendation, in his brief *< State of the Church.** 

He to believed to have written the earliest English drama 
that exhibited any approaches to r^olar comedy. This 
drama, entitled ** Gammer Gurton*s Needle,*' was acted 
in 1566, though not printed till 1575. It contains the foU 
lowing ehtmum a 6olr«, which has had the honour to oc- 
cupy a page in Warton*s poetic history, from its vein of 
ease and huinonr* 



A SONG. 

I CANNOT eat but little meat. 

My stomach is not good ; 
But sure, I think that I can drink 

With him that wears a hood. 
Tho* I go bare, take ye no care, 

I am nothh)g a cold, 
I stuff my skin so full within 

Of jolly good ale and old. 
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Back aod sid^e go bane, go bare» 

Both foot and lutf4 S<^ <3^^ 
But, belly, God send thee good ate enough, 
Whether |fc fce new or old« 

I have no roasli but a nut-*brown tMiatf 

And a crab Iwdla- the fire ; 
A little bread shall do me stead. 

Much bread I not desire. 
No frost, no snow, no wind, I trow 

Can hurt me if I wold, 
I am so wrapt, and thoroughly lapt 

Of jolly good ale and old* 
Back and side go bare, &c* 

And Tib, my wife, that as her life 

Loveth well good ale to seek. 
Full oft drinks she, till ye may see 

The tears run down her cheek : 
Then doth she troul to me the bowl. 

Even as a maltworm should. 
And saith, « Sweetheart, I took my part 

« Of this jolly good ale and old.** 
Back and side go bare, &c. 

Now let them drink till they nod and wink. 
Even as good fellows should do ; 
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They shall not miss to have the UiflS 
Good ale doth bring men to ; 

And all poor souls that have scoured bowby 
Or have them lustily troul'd, 

God save the lives of them and theur wives» 
Whether they be young or old» 

Back and side go bare, &c 
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BOBERT GREEM 

I 

Wai bonif perhaps, abo«t 1650, and died in 1502. He It 
Mid to have been equally famous for his wit and profl«- 
facy ; and his life forms a melancholy epocba in the his- 
tory of our literature, if it be true, as the well-informed 
authors of the Biographia Dramatica ba?e asierted, that 
be was the first English poet who wrote for bread. Not 
less than 36 different pamphlets, in most of which are in- 
terspersed small pieces of poetry, are ascribed to Greeny 
and he was the andonbted author of five plays. The best 
account of his life was compiled by the late Mr Steerens, 
from the MS. notes of Oldys; and b to be found in B«r» 
JLenhont*s ** Biographia Literarla*" 



MOVQ. 
{From his «< Farewell to Folly,** 1617 J 

iSwBET are the thoughts that savour of content ; 

The quiet mind is richer than a crown : 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent ; 

The poor estate scorns Fortune^s angry frown. 
Such sweet content/ such minds^ such sleep, such 

bliss. 
Beggars enjo]r> when princes oft do miss* 
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The homely house that harbours quiet rest. 
The cottage that aflfords no pride nor care. 

The mean^ that 'gr^es with cQuntrjr music best. 
The sweet consort of mirth and music's fiire* 

Obscured life sets down a type of bliss; 

A mind content bodi crown and kingdom is. 



M^icertuf Description qfhis Mistress* 
[From his <« AreadU,** IftSd, and leia.] 

Tuns on my pipe the praises of my love. 
And, midst thy oaten harmony, recoimt 
How fair she is that makes thy music mount. 

And every string of thy heart's harp to move. 

Shall I compare her form imto the sphere 
Whence sun-bright Venus vaunts her silver 

shine ? 
Ah, more Uum that, by just compare, is ihineit 

Whose chrystal looks the cloudy heQir^;is do ^ttfar* 

How oft have I descending Titan seen 
His burning locks couch in the sea^qiieen'sliq^; 
And beauteous Thetis his red body wrap 

In watry robes, as he her lord had beien i 
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"When as my nymph, impatient of the night, 
. Bade bright Atreus with his train give place. 

Whiles she led forth the day with her fair face, 
And lent each star a more than Delian light. 

Not Jove, or Nature (should they both agree 
To make a woman of the firmament 
Of his miac'd purity) could not invent 

A sky-bom form so beautiful as she* 



The penitent Palmer's Ode. 

[From " Francesco's Fortunes," or the second part of 
Greene's " Never too late," 1590, 4to.] 

Whilom, in the winter's rage, 
A Palmer old and full of age, 
Sat, and thought upon his youth. 
With eyes' tears, and heart's ruth. 
Being all with cares y-blent. 
When he thought on years mispent ; 
When his follies came to mind. 
How fond love had .made him blind. 
And wrapped hSn in a field of woes^ 
Shadowed with pleasure's shows ; 
Then he sigh'd, and said, *< Alas, 
(< Man is sin, and flesh is grass. 
Vol.. II. K 
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** I thought my inistreiBS' hain were gol^i 
'< And in their locks my heart I fdd ; 
^ Her amber tresses were the sight 
** That wrapped me in vain delight; 
*• Her ivory fronts her pretty chin, 
*^ Were stales that drew me on to sin. 

^ Her fkce was fair, her breath was sweet; 
** All her looks for love was meet : 
** But love is folly : this I know : 
** And beauty ^eth like to snow. 
<< O why should man delight in pride, 
** Whose blossom like a dew doth glide I 
** When these supposes touch'd my thought* 
*^ That world was viun, and beauty nought^ 
** I 'gan sigh, and say^ alas, 
,^ ** Man is sin, and ^^ b gnun !'* 



■o 
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'SONNET. 
[From Greene's « Orpharion," 1599, 4to J 

CI7PID abroad was Mated in tlie night. 
His wings were wet with ranging in the Mun : 

Harbour he sought : to me he to^ his flight. 
To dry his plumes : I heard the boy complain ; 

I op'd the door, and granted his desire t 

I rose myself, and made the wag a fire. 
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Lookiiig more narrovr, by the fire*f Bame 
I sfMed his quiver hanging by his back; 

Doubting the boy mi^t my misfortune frame, 
I would have gone, for fear of farther wrack. 

But what I drad did me poor wretch betide: 

For forth he drew an arrow from his side* 

He pierc'd the quick, asad I began to start ; 

A pleasing wound, but that it was too high ; 
His shaft procured a sharp, yet sugar'd smart; 

Away he flew : for why, his wings were dry : 
But left the arrow sticking in my breast. 
That sore I griev'd, I welcomed such a guest. 



PhiUmda^i Ode that she sung in her Arbour. 
[From the '< Lady FitzWater*8 Nighdnsale,** 1615.] 

» 

Sitting by a rirer^s side. 

Where a silent stream did glide, 

Muse I did of many things 
* That the mind in quiet brings* 

I 'gan think bow some men deem 

Gold their God : and some esteem 

Honour is the diief content 

That to men in life b Ient» 
' And some others do contend, 

Quiet none like to a friend. 
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Others hold, there is no wealth 
Compared to a perfect health. 
Some man's mind in quiet stands 
t When he is lord of many lands. 
But I did sighy and said, all this 
Was but a shade of perfect bliss : 
And in my thoughts I did approve . 
Nought so sweet as is true Iotc. 
Love 'twixt lovers passeth these. 
When mouth kisseth, and heart 'grees : 
With arms folded, and lips meeting, 
Each soul another sweetly greeting ! 
For by the breath the soul fleeteth. 
And soul with soul in kissing meeteth. 
If love be so sweet a thing 
That such happy bliss doth bring, 
Happy is love's sugar'd thrall ; 
But unhappy maidens all. 
Who esteem your virgin's blisses 
Sweeter than a wife's sweet kisses. 
No such quiet to the mind ' 
As true love, with kisses kind. 
6ut> if a kiss prove unchaste. 
Then is true love quite disgrac'd. 
Though love be sweet, learn this of me, 
No love sweet but honesty ! 

3 
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Doron^s Description ofSamela. 

{[From Greene*8 *' Arcadia," 1610, 4to. ; also in *< England's 

Helicon."] 

Like to Diana in her summer-weedy 

Girt with a crimson robe of brightest die, 
Goes fair Samela; 
Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed. 
When, washed by Arethusa, faint they lie, 
Is fair Samela* 

As fair Aurora in her morning gray> 
Deck'd with the ruddy glister of her love, 
Ib fiur Samela ; 
Like lovely Thetis on a calmed day^ 
Whenas her brightness Neptune's fimcies move, 
Shines fair Samela. 

Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams. 
Her teeth are pearl, the breasts are ivory 
Of fiur Samela ; 
Her cheeks like rose and lily yield forth gleams, 
Her brows' bright arches framM of ebony ; 
Thus fair Samela 



196 
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Paiseth ftir Venus in her bravest * hue. 
And Juno in the shew of majesty; 
For she's Samela ; 
Pallas in wit : all three, if you well view 
For beauty, wit, and matchless dignity. 
Yield to Samela. 



' Eqf. Helicon, " brifbtest 



»> 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL, 

Ao English Jesuit, was born in 1560, and executed at Ty* 
barn In 1695. Ills poems^ all of ;wbich are on moral or 
religi«u tiilijects,aM far firom deserving tb« neglect wliich 
tlicy bave experienced. It U remarkable, tkat the finr 
copies of his works which are now known to exist, ore 
the remnant of at least twenty-four different editions^ of 
which eleven were printed between 1593 and 1600. The 
best mcowt H this writer is to be found In the Gentle 
iWli> Magnviae for November, 1798, 



Times go h/ Turns. 

X HE lopped tree in time may grow again. 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower ; 

The sorriest wight may find release of pab, 
The driest soil suck in some moistening show#r : 

Time goes by turns, and chances change by course. 

From &ul to feir, from better hap to worse. 

The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 

She draws her &yours to the lowest ebb : 
Her tides have equal times to come and go ; 

Her lookn doth weave the fine and coarsest web : 
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No joy 80 great but runneth to an end. 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 

Not always fall of leaf, nor ever springy 
Not endless night, yet not eternal day ; 

The saddest birds a season find to sing. 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 

Thus, with succeeding turns, God tempereth all. 
That man may hope to rise, yet feai to &11. 

A chance may win that by misdiance was lost ; 

That net that holds no great, takes little fish ; 
In some things all, in all things none are cross'd ; 

Few all they need, but none have all they wish. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall ; 
Who least, hath some ; who most, hath never all- 



Scorn not the least. 



Where words are weak, and foes encountering 
strong. 

Where mightier do assault than do defend. 
The feebler part puts up enforced wrong. 

And silent sees that speech could not amend. 
Yet, higher powers must think, though they repine^ 
^^l^hen sun is set, the little stars will Mne* 

fk f • * ♦ ♦ • 
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The merlin cannot ever soar on hig^i 
Nor greedy grey-hound still pursue the chase : 

The tender lark will find a time to fly. 
And fearful hare to run a quiet race : 

He that high growth on cedars did bestow 

Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 

In Haman's pomp poor Mardocheus wept. 
Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe : 

The Lazar pin'd, while Dives' feast was kept. 
Yet he to heaven, to hell did Dives go. 

We trample grass and prize the flowers of May« 

Yet grass is green when flowers do ^e away. 



Upon the Image of 'Death J^ 
[ From the « MoeoqiaB,'' IG05. 4lo.] 

Before my face the picture hangs 

That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold qualms * and bitter pangs 
That shortly I am like to find : 
But yet alas ! full little I 
Do think hereon that I must die. 

* This is also to be found in the Microbiblion of Sioio* 
fTastel, 16'^; 
^ So printed in Wa8tell»>— In Southwe11| . ** namei.*' 



( 
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I often look upon a fiM:e 

Most ugly, grisly, bare, and thin ; 
I often view the hollow place 

Where eyes and nose have aometimes been ; 
I see the bones, across that lie, - 
Yet little think, that I must die. 



I 



I read the label underneath. 

That telleth me whereto I must : 
I see the sentence eke, that saith 
** Remember, man, that thou art dust** 
But yet, alas, but seldom I 
Do think indeed, that I must diel 

Continually at my bed's head 

An hearse doth hang, which doth me tell 
That I, ere mprning, may be dead, 
Though now I feel myself ftiU well : 
But yet, alas, for all this, I 
Have little mind that I must die ! 

The gown which I do use to wear. 

The knife, wherewith I cut my meat. 
And eke that old and ancient chair 
Which is my only usual seat. 
All these do tell me I must die. 
And yet my life amend n9t I ! 
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My ancestors are tum'd to clay, 

And many of my mates are gone ; 
My youngers daily drop away ; — 
And can I think to 'scape alone ? 
Noy nOy I knovr that I * must die, 
.And yet my life amend not I ! 

Not Solomon, for all his wit. 

Nor Sampson, though he were ^strong* 
No king, nor ever person yet 
Could 'scape, hut death laid hitn along ! 
Wherefore I know that I must die, 
And yet my life amend noti ! 

Though all the east did quake to hear 

Of Alexander's dreadful name. 
And all the west did likewise fear 
To hear of Julius Csesar^s fame. 
Yet hoth by death in dust now lie; 
Who then can 'scape, but he must die ? 

If none can 'sc^pe Death's dreadful dart^ 

If rich and poor his beck obey. 
If strong, if wise, if all do smart. 
Then I to 'scape shall have no way* 
O grant me grace, O God, that I 
My life may mend, sith I must die ! 

^WasteU, ^alU* 
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A Vale of Tears. 

[From the same.] 

A VALE there is, enwrapt with dreadful shades^ 
Which thick of mourning pines shrouds from 
the sun. 
Where hanging cliffii yield short and dumpish 
glades. 
And snowy floods with broken streams do run : 

Where eye-room is from rock to cloudy sky. 
From thence to dales which stormy ruins shroud. 

Then, to the crushed water's frothy fry. 

Which tumbleth from the tops where snow is 
thoftxPd : 

Where ears of other sound can have no choice, 
But various blustering of the stubborn wind. 

In trees, in caves, in straits, with diverse noise. 
Which now doth hiss, now howl, now roar by 
kind : 

Where waters wrestle with encountering stones. 
That break their streams, and turn them into 
foam. 
The hol}ow clouds, full fraught with thundering 
gro^s. 
With hideous thumps discharge their pregnant 
wopab* 
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And in the horror of this fearful quire 
Consists the music of this doleful place : 

All pleasant birds their tunes from thence retire. 
Where none but heavy notes have any grace. 

Resort there is of none but pilgrim wights, 
Hiat pass with trembling foot and panting heart, 

With terror cast in cold and shuddering frights. 
And all the place to terror fram'd by art. 

Yet Nature's work it is, of Art untouched ; 

So strait indeed, so vast unto the eye, 
With such disordered order strangely couch'd. 

And so with pleasing horror low and high. 

That who it views, mus^ needs remain aghast 
Much at the work ; more at the maker's might ; 

And muse how Nature such a plot could cast. 
Where nothing seemed wrong, yet nothing right. 

A place for mated minds, and only bower. 
Where every thing doth sooth a dumpish mood : 

Earth lies forlorn : the cloudy sky doth lour : 
The wind here weeps, here sighs, here cries aloud. 

The struggling flood between the marble groans; 
Then, roaring, beats upon the craggy sides; 
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A little ofF, amidst the pebble stcmef , 
With bubbling streams a puriing noise it glides. 

The pines, thidc set, high grown^ and ever green. 
Still clothe the place with shade and mourning 
veil : 

Here gaping clifi* there moss-grown plain is seen : 
Here hope doth springiand there again doth quail. 

Huge massy stones, that hang by tickle stay. 
Still threaten foul, and seem to hang in fear: 

Some withered trees, ashamed of their decay, « 
Beset with green, and forcM grey coats to wear. 

Here chrystal springs, crept out of secret rein. 
Straight find some envious hole that hides their 

grain; 
Here seared tufts lament the wants of grace. 
There thunder-wradc gtVes terror to the place. 

All pangs and heavy passions here may find 
A thousand motites suitly to their griefi. 

To feed the sorrows of their troubled mind. 
And chase away dame Pleasure's vain reliefs. 

To plaming thoughts the vale a rest may be. 
To which from worldly toys they may retire, 
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Where sorrow springs from water, stonei and tree, 
Where every thing with mourners doth conspire. 

Sit here my soul ! mourn [streams' of] tears afloat. 
Here alt thy sinful foils alone recount ; 

Of solemn tunes make thou the dolefuU'st note. 
That to thy ditties dolour may amount. 



When echo doth repeat thy painful cri^, 
Think that the very stones thy sins bewray 

And now accuse thee with their sad replies 
As heaven and earth shall in the latter day. 



Let former faults be fiiel of the fire, 

For grief the limbeck of thy heart to still. 

Thy pensive thoughts and dumps of thy dewe, 
And vapour tears up to diy eyes at wilL 

Let tears to tunes and pains to plamts be prest, 
And let this be the burden to thy song ;•— 

^ Cottle deep remorse ! possess my sinful breast 1 
Delights adieu! I harboured you too long !** 

> Edit. IftM. 
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HUMFREY GIFFORD, 

Of whom X know no more than that be was author of '^ A 
** Posie of Gilloflowers, eche differing from other in co* 
** lour and <Nloiir, yet all sweete,*' London 1580, 4to, b. 1. 
Imprintfid for J.' Per In. This very scarce volume con- 
tains prose translations from the Italian and French, and 
a collection of poems, devotiooal, moral, and narrative. 
. Giffbrd wrote with great facility^ as will appear from the 
following speciiAeta. 



Something made of Nothings at a Gentleuoomanfs 

RequesU 

X E gladly would have me to make you some toy/ 
And yet will not tell me whereof I should write : 
The. strangeness of this doth breed me annoy^ 
And makes me to seek what things to endite. 

If I should write rashly what comes in my brain^* 
It might be such matter as likes you notbes 

And rather I would great sorrow sustain 
Than not to fulfil your lawful request. 

Two dangers most doubtful oppress me alike, 
Newxkl resolved to which I might yield ; 
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Wherefore, by perforce^ I am forced to seek 
This slender device to serve for my shield. 

Since nothing ye give me to busy my brain. 
No thing but your nothing of me can ye crave. 

Wherefore now receive your nothing again ; 
Of nothing, but nothingi what else would ye 
have? 



SONG. 

A woman's &ce is full of wiles. 
Her tears are like the crocadiU s 

With outward cheer on thee she smiles, 
When, in her heart she thinks thee ill. 

Her tongue still chats erf* tUs and that. 
Than aspine leaf it wags more fiwt ; . 

And as she talks die knows not what. 
There issues many a truthlesa Uast. 

Thou &r dost take thy mark amiss, 
If thou think faith in them to find ; 

The weather-co(;k more constant is. 
Which turns about with every wind. 

VOL. II. • 
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I know some pepper-nosed dame 
Will tenn me fool, and staicy jack. 

That dare their credit so defame 
And lay audi slanders on their back: 

What, though on me they pour their spite t 
I may not use the gloser's trade, 

I cannot say the crow is white. 
But needs must call a spade a qpade. 



A Dream. 



Laid in my quiet bed to rest. 

When sleep my senses all had drown-d. 
Such dreams arose within my breast 

As did with fear my mind confounds 

Methought, I wander'd in a wood 
Which was as dark as pit of bell ; 

In midst whereof such waters stood. 
That where to pass I could not tell. 

The lion, tiger, wolf, and bear. 

There thunder'd forth such hideous cries. 
As made huge echoes in the air. 

And seem'd almost to pierce the skies. 
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I 

Long.vex'd with care I there abode, 
, And to get forth I wanted power : 

At eyery footstep that I trode 
I fear'd some beast would me devour. 

* • • 

Abiding thus perplex'd with pain. 
This case within myself I scanned ; 

lliat human help was all in vain. 
Unless the Lord with us do stand* 

Then» falling flat upon my face. 
In humble sort to God I pra^'d. 

That, in this dark and dreadful place. 
He would vouchsafe to be mine aid. 

Arising then a wight with wings 
Of ancient years methinks I see : 

A burning torch in hand he brings. 
And thus began to speak to me : 

■ 

** That God, whose aid thou didst implore, 
<< Hath sent me hither for thy sake 1 

«* Pluck up thy sprites, lament no more ! 
«« With me thou must thy journey toke.** 

t ' ... 

Against a huge and lofty hill 
With swiftest pace methinks we gO» 
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Where tach a found nune eaif did fill* 
As moved my hetrt to bleed fi>r wo» 

Methought I heard a wofid wifjtA 
In doleful sort pour forth great plaintB^ 

Whose cries did so mjr mind aAigbt^ 
That e'en with fear each member fiunts. 

** He!*' quothmyguide/' whet meaBsdtts change? 

** Pass on apace» with courage bold : 
** Hereby doth stand a pris<m stnnge, 

«< Where wondrous things thou majr'st bdudd.'^ 

Then came we to a fort of brasiu 
Where, peering through great iron gi^tev^ 

We saw a woman sit, alas, 
Which ruthfiiUy bewail'd her fitau 

Her &ce was fiur mofe white than snow» . 

And on her head a crown she wire. 
Beset With stones, that g^ist^d so 

As hundred torches had been there* 

Her song was *' Wo ! and welainqr I 
^* What torments here do I sustain !'* 

A new mishap did her dismay 
WUdi more and more incree$'d bor pain. 
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An ugly creature, afl in blacky 
Ran to her seat, and flang her down, 

VRko rent her garments from her back» 
And spoiled h^r of her precious crown. 

This crown he placed upon his head ; 

And, learing her in dolelul case* 
With swiftest pace away he fled ; 

And darknesiB came in all the place* 

But then to hear the woful moan 
And piteous groans that she forth sent, 

He had, no doubt, a heart of stone 
That could give ear and not lament. 

Then, quoth my guide, ** Note well my talk, 
** And thou shalt hear this dream declared : 

^* The wood, in which thou first didst walk 
** Unto the world may be comparM, 

** The roaring beasts plainly express 
'* The sundry snares in which we fall : 

^* This gaol, is named Deep-distress, 
** In which dame Virtue lies as thrall : 

<< She is the wight which here within 
** So dolefully doth howl and cry : 
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** Her foe is called Deadly Sin, 
** That profier*d her this villainy. 

*^ My Dame is Time, whom God hath sent 
** To warn thee of thy soul's decay : 

*^ In time, therefore, thy sins laments 
** Lest time from thee be ta'en away." 

« ■ 

A« soon as he these words had said» 
With swiftest pace away he flies ; 

And I hereat was so afraid, 
That drowsy sleep forsook mine eyes. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 

Born at Hayes Farm in DeY008bire> 1558, and beheaded in 
Palace-yard y Westminster, 1618. 

This astonishing^ roan> in whom almost every variety of ta- 
lent, and ail the acqairements of science, were united 
with heroic courage, and the most ardent spirit of enter- 
prise« is classed by Puttenham among those poets ** who 
" have writ excellently well, if their doings could be 
** fonnd ont and made public.'* These doingt^ however, 
hav6 not been collected ; and it must be confessed that 
the aathority on which some of the following specimens 
are assigned to this author is not quite satisfactory. 

Isaac Walton has informed us, that the reply to Marlowe's 
*^ Passionate Shepherd" was '* made by Sir Walter Ra- 
*< leigh in his younger days ;" and, as far as this poem is 
concerned, such testimony is certainly snflicient. fiut Mr 
Warton observes, that this ** Reply,' which is found in 
'* England's Helicon," is there subscribed <' Ignoto, Ra- 
** IdghU eonttmt iignahtre;** and this latter assertion is 
denied by another very able critic, who contends that this 
signature was affixed by the publisher^ who meant to ex- 
press by it his own ignorance of the author's name. Mr 
Warton, howeverj had perhaps good reasons' for his opi- 
nion, though he neglected to adduce them ; and it is to 
be observed, that in Mr Steevens*s copy of the fint edition 
of the Helicon, the original signature was W, R, ; the 
second subscription of Ignoto (which has been followed 
in the subsequent editions) being, rather awkwardly,past- 
ed over it. That the fantastic denominations of Tgnoto, 
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Immerito, &c. were, like tbe devices of ludgfats emat, 
ioviolablj preserved to the original occofmit, beztreme* 
ly doubtful ; but it seems scarcely worth while to reject 
even this slight designation of property , in cases where no 
other claim is brought forward* 



The Shefherd to the Fl&noers, 
[From ** England's Helicon.*'] 

S^WEET violets. Love's Paradise, that spread 
Your gracious odours, which you couched bear 

Within your paly &ces. 
Upon the gentle wing of some calm-breathing wind, 

That plays amidst the plain 1 

If, by the favour of propitious stars you gain 
Such grace, as in my lady's bosom place you find, 

Be proud to touch those places : 
And when her warmth your moisture forth doth 
wear. 

Whereby her dainty parts are sweetly fed. 
You, honours of the flowery meads, I pray. 

You pretty daughters of the Earth and Sun, 
With mild and seemly breathing straight display 
My bitter sighs, that have my heart undone I— 

[Signed Ignoto*'} 
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A Defiance to DUdainfid Lffct* 
[From tke same Collection.] 

Now have I leam'd with much ado« at last^ 

By true disdain to kill Desire ; 
This was the mark at which I shot so &8t ; 

Unto this height I did aspire. 
Proud Love> now do thy worst ! and spare not ; 
For thee, and all thy shafts, I care not! 

What hast thou left wherewith to move my mind \ 

What life to quicken dead Desire ? 
I count thy words and oaths as light as wind, 

I feel no heat in all thy fire. 
Go ! change thy bow, and get a stronger : 
Go! break thy shafts, and buy thee longer ! 

In vain thou bait'st thy hooks with beauty's blaze, 
, In vain thy wanton eyes allure : 
These are but toys for them that love to gaze : 

I know what harm thy looks procure. 
Some strange conceit must be devised, 
Or, thou and all thy arts despised. 



\ 
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An Heroical Poem* 
[From tke same Collection.] 

Mt wanton Muse, that whilom us'd to sing 
Fair B^uty's praise, and Venus' sweet delighti 

Of late had chang'd the tenor of her string 
To higher tunes than serve for Cupid's fight : 

Shrill trumpets' sound^ sharp swords, and hinees 
strong* 

War, blood, and death, were matter of my song. 

Xhe god of Love by chance had heard thereof, 
That I was prov'd a rebel to his crown. 

'* Fit words for war !" quoth he in angry scoff, 
** A likely man to write of Mars's frown ! 

** Well are they sped, whose praises he shall write^ 

^< Whose wanton pen can nought but love indite 1" 

This said, he whiskM his party-colour'd wings^ 
And down to earth he coroeS| more swift tbaa 
thought : 
Then to my heart in angry haste he flings. 
To see what change these news of war had 
wrought. 
He pries» he looks, he ransacks every vein. 
Yet finds he nought, save love, and lover's pain. 
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• , , , 

Then I^ that now perceived his peedless fear» 
With heavy smile began to plead my cause. 

'* In vain/' quoth I, ** this endless grief I bear, 
** In vain I strive to keep thy grievous laws, 

** If after proof, so often trusty found, 

'*' Unjust Suspect condemn me as unsound,—* 

* * * * * * 



** My Muse, indeed, to war inclines her mind ; 

*^ The famous acts of worthy Brute to write ; 
** To whom the gods this island's rule assigned, 

*^ Which long he sought by seas, through Nep« 
tune's spite. 
** With such conceits my busy head doth swell, 
** But in my heart nought else but love can dwell. 

** And in this war thy part is not the least : 
*^ Here shall my muse Brute's noble love declare ; 

*^ Here shalt thou see thy double love increas'd 
'^ Of fitirest twins that ever lady bare* 

'^ Let Mars tri^ph in armour shining bright^ 
His conquered arms shall be thy triumph's light. 



4< 



** As he the world, so thou shalt him subdue; 

** And I thy glory through the world will ring ; 
** So, by' my pains, thou wilt consent to rue, 

*^ Andkill despair." With that he whisk'd bis wing. 
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And bid me write, and protnia'd wished rest; 
But, sore I fear, false hope will be the best. 



The Nympk*» Reph^ to the ^passionate] Sh^fherd. 
[From the same Collection.] 

Iw all the world and We were young. 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue. 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold» 
When risers rage, and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb. 
The rest conq)lain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 
A honey tongue— -a heart of gall. 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

Iby cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies. 

Soon break, soon wither, soon foigotten^^ 

. In folly ripe, in reason rotten. ' 

12 
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Thy belt of straw and ivy buds. 
Thy coral daipe and amber stads; 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love* 

But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need. 
Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

[Signed IgwOo.} 



The Shepher^B Description of Lone* 
[From the Bwpe CoUection.] 

MeUbceus. Shsfherd, what's love? I pray thee, 
teU? 

Fausius. It is that fountain, and that well. 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell : 
It is, perhaps, that sauncmg bell 
That tolls all in to heaven or hell ; 
And this is love, as I heard tell. 

MeL Yet what is love 1 1 prithee say ! 
Faust, It is a work on holiday: 
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It is December matched with May, 
When lusty bloods, in fresh array. 
Hear, teiv months afler, of the play ;— ^ 
And this is love, as I hear say. 

MeL Yet, what is love ? good shepherd, mne ! 

Fausi. It is a sunshine mix'd with rain; 
It is a tooth-ach, or like pain ; 
It is a game where none doth gam. 
The lass saith* No, and would full fiun !— 
And this is love, as I hear saine. 

Md, Yet, shepherd, what is love, I pray? 

Faust. It is a yea, it is a nay, 
A pretty kind of sporting fray ; 
It is a thing will soon away ; 
Then, nymphs, take 'vantage while ye may !— 
And this is love, as I hear say. 

Mel. Yet, what is love i good shepherd, show ! 

Faust. A thing that creeps, it cannot go, 
A prize that passeth to and fro, 
A thing for one, a thing for tnoe / 
And he that proves shall find it so ; 
And, shepherd, this is love I trow. 
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The Silent Lvoer. 



Passions are liken'd best to floods and streams ; 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb : 
SO) when affections 3rield discourse, it seems 

The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
They that are rich in words must needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover. 

Wrong not, sweet mistress of my heart, 

The merit of true passion^ 
With thinking that he feels no smart 
Who sues for po compassion. 

Since if my plaints trere not t' approve 

The conquest of thy beauty. 
It comes not from defect of love. 
But fear t^ exceed my duty. 

For, knowing that I sue to serve 

A saint of such perfection 
As all desire^ but none deserve 

A place in her affection ; 

I rather choose to want relief 
Than venture the revealing : 
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Where glory recommends the grie^ 
Despair disdains the healing* 

Silence in love betrays more wo 
Than words though ne^er so wit^ ; 

A b^gar that is dumb, you know. 
May challenge double pity. 

Then wrong not^ dearest to my hearty 
My lore for secret passion ; 

He smarteth most who hides his smart. 
And sues for no compassion* 



V0rse$fcmdin his Biik. 

E'^n such is time ; which Cakes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we haTe! 
And pays us nought but i|ge and dust. 
Which, in the dark and silent grave. 
When we have wandered all our ways. 
Shuts up the story of om* days* 
And from which grave^ and earth, and dt 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust 
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[^Imitation of Marlorvo.'} 

[In '* England's Helicon" it succeeds ttie copy printed in 
p. 82% of this vol. and is entitled ^* Another of the same 
« nature made since."] 

Come live with me and be my dear, - 
And we will revel all the year. 
In plains and groves, on hills and dales. 
Where fragrant air breeds sweetest gales. 

There shall you have the beauteous pine. 
The cedar and the spreading vine. 
And all the woods to be a screen. 
Lest Phoebus kiss my summer's queen. 

The seat for your disport shall be 
Over some river, in a tree. 
Where silver sands and pebbles sing 
Eternal ditties with the spring. 

There shall you see the nymphs at play. 
And how the Satyrs spend the day ; 
The fishes gliding on the sands, 
Ofering thdr bellies to your hands. 

The birds with heavenly-tuned throats. 
Possess wood's echoes with istweet notes ; 

VOL. II* P 
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Which to your senses will impart 
A music to inflame the heart. 

Upon the bare and leafless oak. 
The ring-dove's wooings will provoke 
A colder blood than you possess 
To play with me and do no less. 

In bowers of laurel trimly dight. 
We will outwear the silent night. 
While Flora busy is to spread 
Her richest treasure on pur bed. 

Ten thousand gbw-worms shall attend. 
And all their sparkling lights shall spend, 
All to adorn and beautify 
Your lodging with most majesty. 

Then in mine arms will I enclose 
Lily's fair mixture with the rose ; 
Whose nice perfections in love's play 
Shall tune me to the highest key. 

Thus, as we pass the welcome night 
In sportful pleasures and delight. 
The nimble Fairies on the grounds 
Shall dance and sing melodious sounds. 
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If these may serve for to entice 
Your presence to love's Paradise, 
Then come with me, and be my dear, 
And we will straight begin the year. 

[** Ignoto,*' the printed subscription.] 
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TIMOTHY KENDALL 

Was born at North Aston, in Ozford^liire, succesBWely edo- 
eated'at Eton and at Oxford, and afterwards a stodoit of 
the Utw at Staple-inn. He published, in 1577, ** Flowers 
" of Epigrammes, out of snndrie the moste singular an- 
** tbours selected,** &c. In this publication appeared the 
following verses translated from Walter Haddon's Latin 
poems, 1567. Kendall thought it essential to the diffo- 
sion of matrimonial felicity, that sach an epitome of, the 
wliole duty of married persons should not be locked up Id 
a learned 4anguage. The following specimens are insert- 
ed, not for their poetical merit, but on account of the cu- 
rious picture of ancient manners which they exhibit. 



PREeBFTS OF WEDLOCK. 

The Husbands Request. 

JVIy wife, if thou regard mine ease> 
Pray to the Lord ! him praise and please* 
Displease not me for any thing.^ 
Care how thy children up to bring. 
Let still thine house be neat and fine., . 
Always provide for children thine. 
Be merry, but with modesty. 
Lest some men blame thy honesty* 
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XfCt manners thine be pleasant still ; 
Witl^ Jacks yet do not play the JiU. 
Go in thy garments soberly^ 
Let no spot be thereon to spy. 
Be merry, when that I am merry ; 
When I lour, sing not thou " Aey-cferty." 
The man that liked is of me 
Let him likewise be lik'd of thee. 
That which I say in company 

See theu refel not openly. 

If aught I speak that likes not thee, 

Thereof in secret 'monish me. 

Whatso in secret I thee tell. 

Reveal not, but conceal it well. 

Think not strange wives do make me warm. 

Whenv I thee hurt, shew me thy harm. 

Confess when-so thou dost offend. 

Chide not to bed-ward when we' wend. 

Sleep slightly : rise betime, and pray : 

When thou art dressed, to work away ! 

Believe not all thing that is said. 

Speak little, as beseems a maid. 

In presence mine, dispute thou not : 

Reply not : chat must be forgot. 

The honest do associate still % 

Loath living with Ae lewd and ill 1 
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Let lewdness none, thy life aferd* 
Be always trae of toi^^ and word* 
Let shamefiu^dness thy mistress be. 
Do these, and, wife, come cutf' with mer 



The Wiffs Answer. 

Husband! if thou wilt pure appear. 
E'en as thyself then hold me dear. 
So shalt thou please Jehove divine. 
So shalt thou make me nourish mine. 
See that our house, wherein we dweB, 
Be handsome, wholesome, walled well, 
And let us have what use requires. 
Make servants sweat at work, not firesi 
See that thy speech be mild and medk; 
Of froward frumps be stiU to seek. 
If thou wilt have me do for thee. 
Then see thou likevribe do for me« 
It thou on thy fnends do bestow, 
Be liberal to my friends also. 

* From accoUeVf Fr. to embrace. It h aAen writtes 
eollj to distiogaiih it from the more wuX word i^ from 

eueliiTm 
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For servants thine keep tauntings tart ; 

Admonish gently me apart : 

And, when in sport some time I spend. 

Do thou not shiurply reprehend. 

And when I joy with thee to jest, 

In angry mood do not molest. 

'Tis not enough that I love thee. 

But sometime thou must mske of me. 

If I shall not of thee be jealous. 

See thou cleave not to many fellows. 

Hiough thou hast toiled out the day» 

At night be merry yet alwiy. 

Use never much abroad to roam. 

But still keep dose with me at home. 

Thou saidst much, when thou wast a wooer, 

Now we are coupled, be a doer. 

Penelope if I shall be. 

Then be Ulysses unto me. 
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EDMUND SPENSER. 

From aatiifactory iofomiation that bat lately beeo procured, 
it appears that Spenser was bom aboat.1553, and died in 
169M. fle was edacated at Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge, 
which he qaitted in 1570, and, retiring into the North, 
composed his ** Shepherd's Calendar," the dedication of 
which leems to have procured him his first introdaction 
to Sir Philip Sidney. In 1579 he was employed by Lei- 
cester, to whom he had been recommended by Sidney, in 
some foreign commission. In 1580 he became secretary 
to Lord Grey, of Wiltoi^ then appointed lord deputy of 
Ireland, and in 1582 returned with him to England. In 
1580 he obtained a grant of 3000 acres of land in the 
county of Cork, and in the following year took possession 
of his estate, where he generally continued to reside, till 
1698, when, as Drummond relates, on the authority of Ben 
Jonson, his house was plundered and burnt by the Irish 
rebels, his child murdered, and himself with his wife 
driven, in the greatest distress, to England. It was in the 
course of the eleven years passed in Ireland, that he 
composed his " Fairy Queen." 

If these dates be correct, it will follow that, notwithstand- 
ing the illil>eral opposition of Lord Burleigh, whose me- 
mory has been devoted to ignominy by every admirer of 
Spenser, the period during which our amiable poet was 
condemned 

To fret his soul with crosses and with caresi, 
To eat his heart 'with comfortless despairs, 

was not very long protracted ; since he began to enjoy the 
advantages of public office at the age of S6, and at 3S wa» 
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rewarded by an ample and independent fortune, of which 
he was only deprived by a general and national calamity. 
Few candidates for court favour, with no better preten- 
sions than great literarjir merit, have been so successful. 

Mr Warton has offered the best excuses that can be alledged 
for the defects of the " Fairy Queen,** ascribing the wild- ' 
ness and irregularity of its plan to Spenser's predilection 
for Ariosto. Bat the *« Orlando Furioso," though absurd 
and extravagant, is uniformly amusiog. We are enabled 
to travel to the conclusion of our journey without fatigue, 
though often bewildered by the windings of the road, 
and surprised by the abrupt change of our travelling 
companions; whereas it is scarcely possible to accom- 
pany Spewer's allegorical heroes to the end of their ex- 
cursions. They want flesh and blood ; a want for which 
nothing can compensate. The personification of abstract 
Ideas/uroishes the most brilliant images of poetry i but 
these meteor forms, which startle and delight us when 
our senses are flurried by passion, must not be submitted 
to our cool and deliberate examination. A ghost must 
not be dragged into day-light I'ersonification protract- 
ed into allegory affects a modern reader almost as disa- 
greeaUy as inspiration continued to madness. 

This, however, was the fault of the age ; and all that gc- 
oins could do for such a subject has been done by Spen- 
ser. His glowing fancy, his unbounded command of lan- 
guage, and his astonishing facility and sweetness of versi- 
fication, have placed him in the very first rank of English 
poets. It is hoped that the foHowing specimens, selected 
from his minor compositions, will be found to be tolerably 
illustrative of his poetical as well as of his moral cha- 

racter. 
The three first books of the ". Fairy Queen" were printed 
in quarto, IfiOQ, and again with the three next in 1 Wfi. 
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SONKBT. 

Afl.ARK, when she smiles with amiable cheer. 

And tell me, whereto can ye liken it i 
Wh&k on each eje-lid sweetly do appear 

An hundred graces, as in shade, to mU 
Likest it seemeth, in my simple wit, 

. Unto the fiur sun-thine in smnmer's day, 
That» when a dreadful storm away is flit. 

Through the broad world doth spread his good- 
ly ray; 
At sight whereof, each bird that sits on spray* 

And every beast that to his den was fled, 
Comes forth afresh out of their late dismay. 

And to the light lift up their drooping head. 
So my storm*beaten helut likewise is cheered 
With that sun-shine, when cloudy looks are deared« 



SONNST. 



Like as the culver, on the bared bough. 

Sits mourning for the absence of her mate, 

Andi in her songs, sends many a wishflil vow 

For his return, that seems to linger late : 

9 
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So I alone, ww left disconsolatei 

Mourn to myself the absence of my love ; 
And, wandering here and there all desolate^ 

Seek with my plaints to match that moumfiil 
dove. 
l^e joy of aught that under heaven doth Aove 

Can comfort me, but her own joyous sight : 
Whose sweet ^^p^ both God and man can movc^ 

In her unspotted pleasance to delight. 
Dark is my day whiles her fair light I miss, 
And dead my life, that wants such lively blisoi 



TU Bidterjkf. 

[Extracted from the '* Mniopotmos.*'] 

Th£ woods, the rivers, and the meadows green. 
With his air-cutting wings he measured wide; 

Ne did he leave the mountains bare unseen, 
Nor the rank grassy fen's delights untried. 

But none of these, however sweet they beei^ 
Mote please his fancy, nor him cause ^ide# 

His choicefid sense with every change doth flit; 

No common things may please a wavering wit 
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To the gay gardens his unstayM desire 
Him wholly carried, to refresh his sprites. 

There, lavish Nature, in her best atdre. 

Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights ; 

And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
T* excel the natural with nuide delights : 

And all that fair or pleasant may be found. 

In riotous excess doth there abound. 

There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border, ' 

And takes survey, with curious busy eye. 
Of every flower and herb there set in order; 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 

Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface. 

But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 

And evermore, with most variety 

And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet,). 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfy ; 

Now, sucking of the sap of herb most meet. 
Or of the dew which yet on them does lie. 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet ; 
And then he peroheth on some bank thereby. 
To weather him, and his moist win^ to dry. 
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[From the ** £pithaUuilfion.*l 
[Edition 1505.} 

Ah ! when will this long weary day hare end. 

And lend me leave to come unto my love ? 
How slowly do the hours their numbers spend ! 

How slowly does sad time his feathers move i 
Haste thee, O ftirest planet, to thy home. 
Within the western foam : 

Thy tired steeds, long sinee^ have need of rest 
Long though it be, at last I see it gloom^ 

And the bright evening star, with golden crest, 

Appear out of the east* 
Fair child of Beauty ! glorious lamp of Love f 

That all the host of heaven in ranks doth lead. 

And guidest lovers thorough the night's dread; 
How cheerfiilly thou lookest from above. 

And seem'st to laugh atween thy twinkling light. 

As joying in the sight 
Of these glad many, which for joy do sing. 
That all the woods them answer, and their echoes 
ring. 



S9S muvjsm spsnser. 

[Frow the « RniBS of Time.'*] 

O VAiK world's glory, and unsted&st state 
Of all that lives on face of sinfiil earth ! 

Which from their fint, until their utmost date. 
Taste no one hour of hi^piness or mirth : 
But, like AS at the in-gate of their birth. 

They crying creep out ef their mother's womb, 

So wailing, back go to their woful tomb. 

Why then doth flesh, a bubUe-glass of breath, 
Hunt after honour and advancement vain, 

And rear a trophy for devouring Death, 
With so great labour, and long-lasting pain. 
As if his days for ever should remain ? 

SHh all that in this world is great, or gay. 

Doth, as a vapour, vanish and decay. 

Look back, who list, unto the former ages. 
And call to count what is of them become ; 

Where be those learned wits, and antique sages, 
Which of all wisdom knew the perfect sum i 
Where those great warriours which did overcome 

The world with conquest of their might and main, 

And made one meare ' of the earth and of their 



reign ?■ 



^ Boundary. 
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High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres, 
Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces, 

Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres^ 
Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries. 
Wrought with fair pillars and fine imageries : 
All those, O pity ! now are tum'd to dust. 

And overgrown with black oblivion's rust — 



Where iny high steeples whilom used to stand. 
On which the lordly falcon wont to tower. 

There now is but an heap of lime and jsand, 
For the screech-owl to build her baleful bower : 
And, where the nightingale wont forth to pour 

Her restless plaints, to comfdrt wakeful lovers. 

There now haunt yelling mevB and whining 

plovers* 

* * . * * * * '. # 

O trustless state of miserable men ! 
That build lyour bliss on hope of earthly thing. 

And vainly think yourselves half happy, then 
When painted faces, with smooth flattering^ 
Do fawn on you, and your wide praises sing ! 

And when the courting masker louteth low, 

Him true in heart and trusty to you trow ! 
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All 18 but feigned, and with oker dy'd. 
That eveiy shower will wash and wipe awagr; 

All things do change that under heaven abide* 
And after death all friendship doth decay : 
Therefore, whatever man beaPst world)^ swajr^ 

Living, on God and on thyself rety ; 

For, when thou diest, all shall with thee die« 
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JOHN LYLIE 

Was bora in the wtlds of Kent, iibout 1653, became a Btu« 
. dent in Magdalen College, Oxford, 1609, was afterwards 
a demy, took the degrees of B. A. and M. A. and is sap- 
posed to have died about ItiOO. That he possessed con- 
siderable talents for poetry thd following specimens will 
testify i but he is said to have gained the admiration of 
Queen Elizabeth's court, by the ioYcntion of a fteio Eng^ 
iishj a model of which he exhibited in two prose works 
called '* Euphues and his England,*' &c. London, 1680, 
and " Euphues : the Anatomy of Wit,'' &;e. 1681. It is 
to be supposed that this strange and barbarous jargon, 
the obscurity of which no human intellect is able to 
pierce, was adopted by the fashionable beauties of that 
vifgin-court for the purpose of shielding their virtue from 
the addresses of importunate ignorance. 

Lylie wrote nine plays, six of which were repablished, with 
the following- songs, by Blount, in IfiSS, ISmo, under the 
title of ^ Size (}part Comedies, olTten presented and acted 
"^ before Queene Elizabeth by the children of her Ma- 
<< jestie's chappell and the children ofPaulcis: written 
" by the onely rare poet of that time, the witie, comi- 
** call, facetiously-quicke, and unparailerd John Lylie, 
« Master of Arts." 



80NG. 

' [From " Alexander and Campsspe.'*] 

W HAT bird 80 singSy yet so does wail ? 
Oh ! 'tis the ravish'd nightingale : 
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J«Wf j«g»— jwg* jugr-tercu, she cries. 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Brave prick-song ! who is't now we hear i 
None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 
Now at heaven's gates she daps her wings. 
The mom not waking tiU she sings. 

Hark, hark ! with what a pretty throat 
Poor Rol»n red-breast tunes his note ! 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring ! 



S0NO« 



[From thecamus.] 

Gr. Oh for a bowl of fat Canary, 

Rich Palermo, sparkling sherry. 
Some nectar ebe from Juno's dairy ! 
Oh these draughts would make us merry ! 

Pf. Oh for a wench (I deal in faces 
And m other daintier things !) 
Tickled am I with her embraces ; 
Fine dancing in such Fairy rings. 

My Oh for a plump fat leg of mutton. 
Veal, lamb, capon, pig, and coney ; 
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None 18 happy but a glutton. 
None an ass but who wants money. 

CHORUS. 

Wines indeed, and girls are goo4t 
But brave victuals feast the blood. 
For wenches, wine, and lusty cheer, 
Jove would leaip down to surfeit here. 



Cupid and Campatpe* 
[From the same.} 

Cupid and my Campaspe play'd 

At cards for kisses : Cupid paid. 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows j 

His mother's doves, and team of sparrows : 

Loses them too : then down he throws 

The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing on's cheek (but none knows how ;) 

With these, the crystal of his brow. 

And then, the dimple of his chin : 

AH these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes : 

She won^ and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love ! has she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas I become of me ! 
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SONO»' 

[From <' Oallathea.*'] 

O Tfs ! O yes ! if any maid 
Wham leering Cupid has betray'd 
To frowns of spite, to eyes ai scorn^ 
And would in madness now see torn 
The boy in pieces ; let her come 
Hither, and lay on him her doom ! 

O yes ! O yes ! has any lost 

A heart which many a sigh hath cost ? 

Is any cozened of a tear 

Which, aa a pearl. Disdain does wear ? 

Here stands the thief; let her but cone 

Hithec, and lay on him her doona ! 

Is any one undone by fire. 

And tum'd to ashea through desire ? 

Did ever any lady weep. 

Being cheated of her gold«i sleep, 

Stol'n by sick thoughts ? the pirate's found. 

And in her tears he shall be drown'd. 

Read his indictment : let him hear 
What he's to trust to: Boy, give ear ! 



SONG* 
[From '* Sappho aud Pbaoo/*] 

CRUEL Love ! on thee I lay 
My curse, which shall strike blind the day. 
Never may sleep with velvet hand 
Charm thine eyes with sacred wand ! 
Thy jailors shall be Hopes and Fears^ 
Thy prison-mates. Groans, Sighs, and Tears : 
Thy play (to wear out weary times) 
Fantastic passions, vows^ and rhymesi 
Thy bread be frowns, thy drink be gall. 

Hope, like thy fool, at thy bed's head. 
Mock thee, 'tiU Madness strike thee dead ; 
As, Phaon, thou dost me with thy proud eyes : 
In thee poor Sappho lives, for thee she dies ! 



Vtdcan^s Song^ in making of the Arraaos* 
[From the same.] 

Mt shag-hur Cyclops, come, let^s ply 
Our Lemnian hammers lustily : 

By my wife's sparrows 

I swear these arrows 
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Shall singmg fly. 

Through many a wanton's eye. 
These headed are with golden bHsses, 
These silver ones feathered with kisses. 

But this of lead 

Strikes a down dead, 

When in a dance 

He ftlls in a trance. 
To see his black-brow lass not buss him, 
And then whmes out for Death t' untruss him. 
So ; so :•— our work being done, let's play ; 
Holiday !--boys« cry Holiday ! 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

The anecdotes of the ibort bat brilliant life of this aceom- 
plished many to whose patronage onr literatnre owes so 
many obligations, are too well known to require any no- 
tice in this place. Considered as a poet, he was certain- 
ly too much infected with that fondness for conceit and 
antithesis, which tlie example of the Italian writers had 
rendered fashionable ; but this fsnlt in him was evidently 
the eflTect of imitation not of character; and is often 
compensated by real wit, and elegance, and facility. His 
amatory poems are not whining lamentations about tha 
perfections and cruelty of an ideal paragon, but are live- 
ly, dramatic, and descriptive of real passion. 
The ** Arcadia,*' if considered as a romance, is tiresonpe 
and uninteresting : so that few readers have the patience 
to search for the many curious and animated descrip- 
tions, the acute observations, and just sentiments, with 
which it abounds, and which induced Sir William Tem- 
ple to describe this author as ** the greatest poet and 
'< the noblest ^nius of any that have left writings in onr 
** own or any modem language." 

The first edition of the ** Arcadia" appeared in lAOO, and 
the second in 150S. The «* Defence of Poesy," which Is 
valuable as a most judicious a^d early piece of criticism, 
was first published fn 1505: ** Astrophel and Stella" in 
1691. 

Sir Philip Sidney was bom the 8|Hh of Nov. 1 554, and died 
of a wound jreceived before Zutphen, on the flSd 9t Sept* 
1680. 
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X* AiNT amorist I what, dost thou thmk 

To taste love's honey, and not drink 

One dram of gall } or to devour 

A world of sweet, and taste no sour ? 

Dost thou ever think to enter 

Hi' Elysian fields, that dar'st not venture 

In Charon's barge ? a lover's mind 

Must use to sail with every wind. 

He that loves, and fears to try. 
Learns his mistress to deny* 
Doth she chide thee ? 'tis to shew it 
That thy ccddness makes her do it. 
Is she silent, is she mute ? 
Silence fully grants thy suit 
Doth she pout and leave the room ? 
Hien she goes to bid thee come. 

Is she sick ? why then be sure, 

She invites thee to the cure. 

Doth she cross thy suit with ** No i" 

Tush ! she loves to hear thee woo. 

Doth she call the &ith of men 

In question i nay, she loves thee then ; 
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And if e'er she makes a blot, 

She^s IM; if that thou hitt'st her not. 

He that, after ten denials. 
Dares attempt no ftrther trials. 
Hath no warrant to acquire 
The dainties of his chaste desire. 



SONG. 
[From " Astropbel and Stella/' Also in <' England's Hdlcon."] 

In a grove most rich of shade. 

Where birds wanton music made, 

May, then young, his pied weeds showing, 

New perfum'd' with flowers fresh growing, 

Astrophel with Stella sweet 

Did for mutual comfort meet; 

Both within themselves oppressed. 

But each in the * other blessed. 

Him great harms had taught much care; 

Her fair neck a foul yoke bare : 

But her sight his cares did banish ; 

In his sight her yoke did vanish. 

Wept they had (alas the whOe !), 

But now tears themselves did smile t 

♦ # * * * * ' 

' £d. 1(K^1, <' porfwscs." * £d« ISOl, « either in each." 
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Sigh they did : ' but now betvrixt 

Sighs of woes were glad sighs mix'd: 

*••*♦• 

Their ears hungry of each word 

Which the ddar tongue would aflbrd* 

• **#«« 

** Stella! whose yoice when it singeth^ 
** Angels to acquaintance bringeth ; 
** Stella, in whose body is 
*^ Writ each character * of bliss ; 
<* Whose sweet face ' all beauty passeth, 
*^ Save thy ^ mind which yet^ surpasseth ; 
^ Grant— O graioit— but speech, alas* 

** Fails me, fearing on to pass !•— 

# . * * * # • 

*' Grant— O dear ! on knees I pray/' 

(Knees on ground he then did stay) 

^* That not I, but, since I love ^ you, 

** Time and place for me may' move youl 

« Never season was more fit, 

** Never room more apt for it ! 

** Smiling air allows my reason ; 

** These^ birds sing, * Now use the season;' 

' Ed. 1501, " SighM they had.*' * Ed. 1681, «« the 

<" characters." > So ed.— 1591.— Ed. U98, <' WhoM 

«< fiice aU, all,** and lo Eng. Hel. ^ Ed. iMl, '' the."* 
s Eflf . Hel. ** it.'* « Ed. 1501, ** prove."* 

7 Ed. 1591, <« firom me ne'er." • £i^ Hd. ^ The«» 
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** This smaD wind, which so sweet isy 

*< See how it the leaves doth kiss ; 

****** 

*' And if dumb things be so witty, 
** Shfll a heavenly grace want pity i 



u 



There, his hands, in their speech, fain 
Would have made tongue's language plain; 
But her hands, his hands repelling, ' 
Gave repulse all grace excelling. * 
Then ' she spake ; her speech was such 
As not ears but heart did touch* 
While suchwise she Jove denied 
As yet love she signified. 

*' Astrophel !'' said she, ** my love, 
^ Cease in these effects to prove. 
** Now be still: yet still, believe me, 
** Thy grief more than death would * grieve me. 
** If that any thought in me 
** Can taste comfort but of thee ; 
** Let me, fed^ with hellish anguish, 
*' Joyless, hopeless,^ endless languish ! 



ft 



' Ed. Ifi91, ** compeUins." * Bd. Ifi9l, '* ezpeUlQg. 

^ From this line to the four last of the poem is wantiiig in 

cd. 1A91. ^ Eng. Hel. <« doth." ' £i«. Hel. << feed." 

• Enc. Hel. '< heipl 
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« If thMe cjct yoa ptsiaed be 

« Half so dear at jaa to m^ 

^ Let me home return stark Minded 

^ Of those ejes, and bfinder-miDded! 

« If to secret of my heart 

<* I do any wish impart, 

« Where thoa art not foremost pboed, 

« Be both wish and I defined. 

^ If more may be said, I say, 
^ All my bliss in ' thee I lay : 
^ If thou loYe» my love content thee ; 
^ For, all love, all faith is meant thee; 
^ Trust me, while I thee deny, 
^ In myself the smart I try. 
<f T3rrant Honour doth thus use thee ; 
*< Stella's self might not refuse thee. 
'< Therefore, dear, this no more move, 
*< Lest (though I leave not thy love, 

a 

** Which too deep in me is framed) 
^ 1 should bludi when thou art named.^ 

Therewithal, away she went. 
Leaving him to * passion rent 
With what she had done and spoken, 
That therewith my song is broken. 

■ Eosi Hcl. « on." * £d. 1601 /« with." 
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SONG* 

[From ^ Astrophel and Stella." Also In ** England's 

«* Helicon.*'] 

Only joy, now here you are. 

Fit to hear and ease my care; 

Let my whispering voice obtain 

Sweet reward' for sharpest pain. 
Take me to thee, and thee to me-— 
^ No, no ?— no, no I— my dear, let be !" 



Night hath clos'd all in her cloak; 
Twinkling stars love-thoughts provoke; 
Danger hence good care doth ke^ ; 
Jealousy itself* doth sleep. 
Take me, &c. 

Better place no wit can find 
Cupid's yoke ' to loose, or bind : 
These sweet flowers on ^ fine bed too 
Us in their best language woo. 

Take me, &c. 

***** 

That you heard was but a mouse: 
Dumb sleep holdeth all the house: 

« Ed. 1591, " rewards." * Ed, 1591, " hinnelf." 
» Ed« 1691, " knot.** ♦ Bd. 1591, " owr." 
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Yety aileep, methinks they say, 
** Young folks, ' take time while you may." 
Take me, &c* 

Your fiur mother is a^bed. 
Candles out, and curtain spread: 
She thinks you do letters write :— 
Write, but let me first* endite. 
Take me, &c* 

Sweet, alas! why strive ' you thus? 
Concord better fitteth us ; 
Leave to Mars the force of hands! 
Your power in your beauty stands. 
Take me, &C 

Wo to me ! and do you ^ swear 

Me to hate ? but I forbear i 

Cursed be my deetins ^ all, 

That brought me so high to fidl ! 
Soon with my death I will please thee^— 
" No, no !— no, no !— my dear, let be !" 

* £d. 1501, " fools." * £d. 1501, <« fint let me. 

3 Eng. Hel. «< saine." ♦ Bug. Hel, « you do.'* 

s Eng. Hel. and ed. 1591, «< dcstioies.*' 
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[From ** Astrophel and Stella.*'] 

Because I breathe not love to every, one. 
Nor do not use set colours for to wear. 
Nor nourish special locks of * vowed hair. 
Nor give each speech a full point of a groan ; 
The courtly njrmphs, acquainted with the moan 
Of them who * in their lips Love's standard bear, 
** What, he ?'' say they of me, ** now ' I dare 
** swear 
** He cannot love ! No, no ; let him alone.*^ 
And think so still 1 so Stella know my mind : 
. Profess ^ indeed I do ^ not Cupid's art ; ^ 
But you,' fair maids, at length this true * shall find. 
That his right badge is but worn 9 in the heart. 
Dumb swansy not chattering pies, do lovers prove : 
They love indeed, who quake to say '^ they love. 

» Ed. IMI, " wlth.» » Ed. lA9f , « which.'* 

» Ed. liSOl , « no." ♦ Ed. 1691 , *« Proteit." 

' Ed. 1691, " know." • Ed. 1501, «« dart.'» 

7 Ed. 1691, «' how." « Edi 1591, «< truth." 

9 lid. 1591, «* is learned." "> Ed. 1591, «« daranotiay." 
N.B. Ed. 1691 of Astrophel and Stella, from which the 
varions readings in this and the preceding pages are taken, 
is not the same which was printed by Thomas Newman in 
that year I (see RiUon*s Bibliographia, and Herbert's Ames ;) 
bnt one by Matthew Lownes, Which is without date, agrees 
with it in title, and Is, in all probability, a reprint. The 
year in which it was' published may be ascertained from 
internal evidence. 

9 
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SONG* 
[From << Artropbel and Stella." Not contained in ed. 1691.) 

** W^o is it that this dark night 
** Underneath my window plaineth V* 

It is one who, from thy sight 
Being (ah!) eul'd, disdaineth 

Every other vulgar light* 

** Why, alas ! and are you he i 
** Be not yet those fancies changed i*' 

Dear, when you find change in me, 
Though from me you be estranged* 

Let my change to ruin be. 

" What if you new beauties see ? 

** Will not they stir new affection ?" 
I mil think they pictures be 

(Image-like of saint's perfection) 
Poorly counterfeiting the^« 



** Peace ! I think that some give ear; 

** Come no more, lest I get anger.'' 
Bliss ! I will my bliss forbear. 

Fearing, sweet, you to endanger : 
But my soul shall harbour there* 
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** Weill begone ! begone, I say, | 

'* Lest that Argus' eyes perceive you." | 

O ! unjust is Fortune's sway« i 

Which can mak& me thus to leave you. 

And from louts to run away ! 



A TALE. 

[Vide << Pembroke*' Arcadia," p. 705, octavo edit, and 

877, ed. ma] 

A NBiOHBOUR mine not long ago there was. 
But nameless he, for blameless he shall be. 

That married had a trick and bonny lass 
As in a summer-day a man might see; 

But he himself a foul unhandsome groom. 

And fiur unfit to hold so good a room* 

Now, whether mov'd with self-unworthiness. 
Or with her beauty, fit to make « prey, 

FeQ jealousy did so his brain oppress. 
That if he absent were but half a day. 

He guest the worst (you wot what is the worst), 

And in himself new doubting causes nurst 

Whfle thus he fear'd the silly innocent. 
Who yet was good, because she knew none ill^ 

VOL* IL B 
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Unto his house a jolly shepherd went* 

To whom our prince did bear a great good will; 
Because in wrestling, and in pastoral. 
He far did pass- the rest of shepherds all. 

And therefore he a courtier was benamed ; 

And as a courtier was with cheer received 
(For they have tongues to make a poor man 
blamed 

If he to them his duty misconceived) ; 
And, for this courtier should well like bis table, 
The good man bade his wife be serviceable. . 

And so she was, and all with good intent : 
But few days past, while she good manner used. 

But that her husband thought her service bent 
To such an end as he might be abused ; . 

Yet, like a coward, fearing stranger's pride, 

He made the simf^e wench his wrath abides . 

With chumpish looks, hard words, and secret nips. 
Grumbling at her when she his kindness sought. 
Asking her how she tasted courtier's lips, 
^ He forc'd her think that which she never thought. 
In fine, he made her guess there was some sweet 
In that which he so fear'd that she should meet. . 
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When once this enter'd was in woman's heart. 
And that it had inflam'd a new desire, 

There rested then to play a woman's part; 
Fuel to seek, and not to quench the fire. 

But (for his jealous eye she well did find) 

She studied cunning how the same to blind. 

And thus she did. One day to him she came, 
And, though against his will, on him she lean'd. 

And out 'gan cry, ** Ah, well-away for shame ! 
** If you help -not, our wedlock will be stain'd !" 

The good man, starting, ask'd what did her move ? 

She sigh*d, and said the bad guest sought her love. 

He, little looking that she should complain 
Of that, whereto he fear'd she was inclia'd ; 

Bussing her oft, and in his heart full fain. 
He did demand what remedy to find ; 

How they might get that guest from them to wend. 

And yet, the prince, that lov'd him, not offend. 

** Husband,'' quoth she, " go to him by and by, 
** And tell him you do find I do him love : 

** And therefore pray him, that of courtesy 
** He will absent himself lest he should move 

^ A young girl's heart to that were shame for both : 

** Whereto you know his honest heart were lot^. 
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** Thus shall you show that him you donotdoubt, 
" And as.form^ sweet husband, I must bear!'' 

Glad was the man when he had heard her out. 
And did the same» although with micUe fear; 

For fear he did, lest he the young man mig^t 

In choler put^ with whom he would not fight. 

Hie courtly shepherd, much aghast at thi^ 
Not seeing erst such token in the wife. 

Though fuU of scorn, would not his duty miss. 
Knowing that ill becomes a household strife, 

Did go his way ; but sqjoumM near thereby. 

That yet the ground l^ereof he might espy. 

The wife, thus having settled husband's brain, 
Who would have sworn his spouse Diana was, 

Watched when she a fiirther point might gain. 
Which little time did fitly bring to pass ; 

For to the court her man was calPd by name. 

Whither be needs must go for fi^ar of blame* 

Three days before that he must sure depiMrt, 
She written had, but in a hand disguised, 

A letter such, which might from either part ^ 
Seem to proceed, so well it was devis'd ; 

She sealed it first, then she the sealing brake. 

And to Jher jealous husband did it take* 
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with weeping eyes (her eyes she taught to weep) 
She told him that the courtier had it sent : 

<'jAlas/' quoth she» ** thus women's shiame doth 
" creep !*' 
llie good man read, on both sides, the content : 

It title had *^ Unto my only Love i** 

Subscription was, ** Yours most» if you will prove." 

Th* epistle self such kind of words it had :— 
*^ My sweetest joy ! the comfort of my sprite i 

** So may thy fLodss increase, thy dear heart glad, 
** So may each thing, e'en as thou wishest, light, 

** As thou wilt deign to read, and gently read, 

^* This mourning ink, in which my heart dothbleed« 

'* Long have I lov*d, alas, thou worthy art ! 

** Long have I lov'd, alas, love craveth love ! 
** Long have I lov'd thyself 1 alas, my heart 

^* Doth break, now tongue unto thy name doth 
*• move ! 
^ And think not that thy answer answer is, 
<' But that it is my doom of bale or bliss. 

** The jealous wretch must now to court be gone ; 

** Ne can he &il, for prince hath for him sent i 
** Now is the time we may be here alone, 

^* And give a long desire a sweet content* 
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** Thus shall you both reward a lover true^ 
** And eke revenge his wrong-suspecting you/' 

And this was all, and this the husband read 
With chafe enough, till she him pacified ; 

Desiring that no grief in him be bred» 
Now that he had her words so truly tried : 

But that he would to him the letter show. 

That with his fault he might her goodness know. 

That straight was done ; with many a boisterous 
threat 

That to the king he would his sin declare ; 
But now the courtier 'gan to smell the feat, 

Andy with some words which showed little care. 
He staid until the good man was departed ; 
Then gave he him the blow which never smarted. 

Thus may you see the jealous wretch was made 
The pander of the thing he most did fear : 

Take heed, therefore, how you ensue that trade : 
Lest the same marks of jealousy you bear ! 

For sure, no jealousy can that prevent, 

tVhereto two parties once be full content* 
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A DITTT. 



[From Pottenham's " Art of Poesy."] 

Mt true love hath my hearty and I have his. 
By just exchange one for another given ; 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 
There never was a better bargain driven : 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his^ 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one> 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides ; 

He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 
I cherish his, because in me it bide£l ; 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 
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LORD BROOK. 

Folk GreviUe, Lord Brook» descended from ihe ancient 
family of the GreriUcsy waa bom at Alcatter in War- 
wickshire, 1554, w«f educated both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and introdnced very early to the conrt of Eliza, 
beth, with whom he effectoally ingratiated himself i and 
though, lik« an her fkyonrites, he had often raaionto 
complain of her political coquetry, and was disappointed 
by her caprice in his projects of obtaining military dis- 
tinction, he was rewarded by her with many Important 
and locratiye employments. He had also the address to 
acquire and preserre the fliyonr of her successon, James 
and Charles, by the former of whom he was created Lord 
Brook, in 1090. He was at last assassinated by one of 
his own retainers, Ralph Hey wood, and died of the 
wound on the SOth of September, 1028. 

Lord Brook, like hto friend and relation Sir P. Sidney, was 
a liberal patron of literature; and his poetry, particu- 
larly his matehku Mustapha, as Bolton calls it, was 
much admired by hb contemporaries* 



Xf WITH whose colours Mjnra drest her head, 
I> that wore posies of her own hand-makings 

If that mine own name in the chimnies read. 
By Myra finely wrought ere I was waking. 

Must I look on, in hope time coming may 

With change bring back my turn again to play i 

8 
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J, that on Sunday at the church-stile found 
A garland sweety with true-love knots in flowers^ 

Which I to wear about mine arm was bound. 
That each of us might know that all was ours ; 

Must I now lead an idle life in wishes. 

And follow Cupid for his loaves and fishes i 

I, that did wear the ring her mother left, 
I, for whose love she gloried to be blamedt 

I, with whose eyes her eyes committed theft, 
I, who did make ber blush when I was named ; 

Must I lose ring, flowers, blush, theft> and go naked. 

Watching with sigib till dead Love be awaked ? 

I, that when drowsy Argus fell asleep. 
Like Jealousy o'er-watched with Desire^ 

Was ever warned modesty to keep. 
While her breath speaking kindled Nature's fire. 

Must I look on a-cold while others warm them ? 

Do Vulcan's brothers in such fine nets arm them i 
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80K0. 

[To be foiiDd also in << England's Helicon," where it is 

signed «< Ignoto/'] 

Aw Alt with these self-loving lads 
Whom Cupid's arrow never glads 1 
Away, poor souls, that sigh and weep; 
In love of those ' that lye asleep; 
' For Cupid is a meadow* god, 
And forceth none to kiss the rod. 

Sweet 3 Cupid's shafts, like Sestinjr, 

Do causeless * good or ill decree ; 

Desert is borne out of hid bow ; 

Reward upon his wing ^ doth go : 
What fools are they that have not known 
That Love likes no laws but his own. 

My songs they be of Cynthia's praise, 
I wear her rings on holidays. 
On every tree I write her name. 
And every day I read the same : 

> Engl. Uel. <' tliem." 

* So all tlie copies; but, as this word seems to afford 
no very definite meaning, Mr Ritson, in his Songs, prints 
«« merry." 3 Eng. Hel. " God." 

^ Eng. Hd. " Doth either.** ^ £Qg. Hel. " feet." 

9 
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Where honour Cupid's riral is. 
There mirades are seen of his. 



The worth that worthiness should more 

Is love^ that is the bow ' of love ; 

And love as well thee foster * can 

As can the mighty nobleman. 

Sweet saint,^ 'tis true, you worthy be. 
Yet, without love, nought worth to me ! 



The Dream. 



All my senses, like beacon's flame. 

Gave alarum to Desire 
To take arms in Cynthia's name. 

And set all my thoughts on fire. 



Up I start, believing well 

To see if Cynthia were awake ; 
Wonders I saw^ who can tell ? 
. And thus unto myself I spake : 



< EDg. Hel. *< which is the doe.** 

* £Bg. Hel. " the shepherd." » hng. HeL « njimph," 
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'< Sweet god, Cupid, where am I ^ 
** That by pale Diana's light 

** Such rich beauties do espy 
** As harm our senses with delight. 

'' Am I borne up to the skies i 
** See where Jove and Venus shine, 

** Shewing in her heavenly eyes 
*< That Desire is divine.'* 



I stept forth to touch the sky, 
I, a god by Cupid's dreams ; 

Cynthia, who did naked lie, 
Runs away, Hke sOver streams ; 

Leaving hollow banks behind. 
Who can neither forward move, 

Kor, if rivers be unkind. 
Turn away, or leave to love. 



There stand I, like men that preach 
From the execution^plaee. 

At their death content to teach 
All the world w^ their disgrace* 
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He that lets his Cynthia lie 

Naked on a bed of play. 
To say prayers ere she die, 

Teacbeth Time to run away. 

Let no love-desiring heart 

In the stars go seek his fate, 
Leye is only Nature's art, 

Wonder hinders love and hate. 
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NICHOLAS BRETON, 

▲ poet of whose life bo anecdotes remaiD, unless be be 
pointed cot in a paaage transcribed by the late Mr Stee- 
Tens from " Bridge's Northamptonshire, p. 81.-' This 
states, that a person of this name, son to Captain John 
Breton of Tlimwerth, in Staffordshire, after serving in 
the Low*coantries, onder Dudley, Earl of Leicester, re-^ 
tired to an estate wlticl^ he bad parchased at Norton, in 
NorthamptQiishire, where h^ died in 1624. Breton was 
probably born about 1565, becanse his second produc- 
tion, '* The Works of a Young Wit," from which two of 
the following specimens were selected, was published in 
1577. 

In p. 321 of the new edition of " Theatrum Poetarum," is 
contained the epitaph of another Nicholas Breton^ who 
died on the 4th of June, 1658. 

For the most complete catalogue known of his numerous 
performances, see Ritson's '< Bibliograpbia Poetica.*' 



A FaretoeU to Town. 



OiNCE secret Spite hath sworn my wo» 
And I am driven by Destiny 

Against my will, God knows, to go 
From place of gallant company^ 

And, in the stead of sweet delight. 

To reap the fruits of foul despite ; 
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As it hath beeii a custom long 
To bid &rewell when men depart^ 

So will I sing this solemn song 
Farewell, to some, with all my heart : 

But tho^e my friends : but to my foes 

I wish a nettle in their nose. . 

I wish my friends their hearts' content ; 

My foesy again, the contrary : 
I wish myself, the time were spent 

That I must spend in nusefy : 
I wish my deadly foe, no worse 
Than want of friendsi and empty purse. 

But, now my wishes thus are done, 

I must begin to bid farewell : 
With friends and foes I have begun. 

And therefore, now I cannot tell 
Which first to choose, or ere I part. 
To write a farewell from my heart. 

First, place of worldly Paradise, 
Thou gallant court, to thee farewell ! 

For froward Fortune me denies 
Now longer near to thee to dwell. . 

I must go live, I wot not where. 

Nor how to live when I come there. 
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And next, adieu you gsllant dames. 
The chief of noble youth's delight ! 

Untoward Fortune now so frames. 

That I am banish'd from your sights 
. Andy in your stead, against my will, 

I must go live with country JilL 

Now«nexty my gallant youths, fibrewell ; 

My lads that oft have cheered my heart ! 
My grief of mind no tongue can tell. 

To think that I must from you part. 
I now must leave you all, alas. 
And live with some old lobcock ass ! 

And now iarevel) thou gallant lute, 
With instruments of music's sounds f 

Recorder, dtem, harp, and flute, 
And heavenly descants on sweet grounds; 

I now must leave you all indeed. 

And make some music on a reed ! 

And now, you stately stamping steeds. 
And gallant geldings fiiir, adieu ! 

My heavy heart for sorrow bleeds. 
To thmk that I must part with you : 

And on a strawen pannel sit. 

And lide some country carting tit! 



And now t^f&wi^ both spear and shield^ 

Caliver, puitolt aFquebofls 
See, see, whiutaigfaa my heart doth yield 

To think that I must leave you thiui ; 
And lay aside my mpier blade. 
And take in hand a ditching spade ! 

And you fiurewell, aD gallant gpmes, 

PrimerOf and Impenaif 
Wherewith I qs*d, with couvdy dames. 

To pass away the time withal : 
I now must learn some country playa 
For ale and cakes fwa holidays ! 

And now farewell «aeh dainty dish. 
With sundry sorts of sugar'd wine ! 

Farewell, I say, fine flesh and fish. 
To please this dainty mouth of mine! 

I now, alas, must leave all these^ 

And make good^hoMf with bread and ^A^ese! 

j^bid now, aM orders, due fareweU ! 

My table laid idien it was noon ; 
My heavy heart it irks to tell 

My dainty dinners all are done : 
With ledcs and oai«is, vMg and whey, 
I must omtettt me as I may. 

YOU II. s 
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And farewell all gay garments now. 
With jewels richy of rare device ! 

Like Robin Hood, I wot not how^ 
I must go range in woodman's wise ; 

Clad in a coat of green, or grey. 

And glad to get it if I may. 

What shall I say, bat bid adieci 
To every dram of sweet delight. 

In place where pleasure never grew. 
In dungeon deep of foul despite, 

I must, ah me ! wretch as I may. 

Go sing the song of welaway ! 



[From the same.] 



Not long ago, as I at supper sat» 
Whereas indeed I had exceeding cheer. 

In order servM, with store of this and that. 
With flaggons fill'd with wine, and ale, and beer, 

I did behold, that well set out the rest, 

A troop of dames in brave attire addrest^— 

Now 'gan I guess, by outward countenance^ 
The disposition of each dainty dame : 
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And tihougb, perhaps^ I missed some by chance, 

I hit some right, I do not doubt the same. 
But shall I tell of each one what I guest ? 
No, fie ! for why ? fond tattling breeds unrest. 

But let them be such as they were ! by chance 
Our banquet done, we had our music by. 

And then, you know, the youth must needs- go 
dance, 
'RiAi gaUiarda ; ihesi larousse ^ sadheid^yf 

<< Old lusty gallant;'* <' all flowers of the bloom ;'^ 

And then^ ahaUl for dancers must have room. 

And to it then ; with set and turn about. 
Change sides, and cross, and mince it like a 
luuwk;. 
Backwards and forwards, tdce hands then» in and 
out; 
And, now and then, a Mttle wholesome talk. 
That none could hear, close roamed* in the ear ; 
Well ! I say nought: but much good sport was there. 

Then might my minion hear her mate at will : 

But, God forgive all such as judge amiss I 
Some men, I know, would soon imagine ill^ 
' By secret spying of some knavish kiss ; 

» Whispered. 
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But let them leave sadt jealousy for shame ! 
Dancers must kiss : the law allowB the same* 

And, when friends meet, some merry niga must 
pass 

Of welcoming unto each other's sight : 
And for a kiss that's not so mach, alas I 

Dancers, besides, may claim a kiss of righ^ 
After the dance is ended, and before. 
But some will kiss updn kiss : that goes sore. 

But what? I had almost myself forgot 
To tell you on of this same gentle crew ; 

Some were, alas, with dancing grown so hot. 
As some must sit ; while olher danc'd anew : 

And thus forsooth our dancing held us on 

Till midnight full ; high time for to be gone. 

But to behold the graces of each dame ! 
How some would dance as though tibey idid but 
walk; 
And some would trip as though one leg were 
lame; 
And some would mince it like a sparrow hawk ; 
And some would dance upright as any bolt : 
And some would leap and skip like a youug colt ! 
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And senile wwdijidge, as though she had the itch ; 

And some wpuld bow half crooked in the joints ; 
And Sf^ine wotdd have a trick ; and some a twitch ; 

Some shodc their arms^ as they had hung up 
points: 
With thousands more that were too long to tell, 
But made me laugh my heart sore, I wot well. 

But let them pass : and now ** sir, we must part ; 

^ I thank you, sir, finr my exceeding cheer/^-— 
^ Welcome/' quoth the good man^ ** with dl my 
" heart : 

<< In faith the market serves but ill to year, 
<* When one could not devise more meat to dress.'' — 
Jesu ! (thought 1} what means this foolishness i 

But let that pass.— Then, parting at the door, 

Believe me now, it was a sport to see 
What stir there was, who should go out before ; 

Such curtsies low, with ** Pray you pavdon me"-— 
^ You shall not choose"--*^' In faith you are to 

<' blame/'— 
Goodsooth! (thought I) a man would think the 
same! 

Now being forth (with much ado) at last. 
Then part Ihey all; each one unto their house ; 
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• 

And who had marked the pretty looks that past 

From privy friend unto his pretty mouse^ 
. Would say with me» at twelve o'clock at night. 
It was a parting, trust me, worth the sight 

But let them part, and pass in God his name ! 

God speed them well, I pray^ and me no worse! 
Some are gone home with dancing almost lame ; 

And some go light by means of empty purse : 
And, to be short, home goeth every one, 
And home go I unto my lodge alone. 



A Pastoral qfPhiUis and Corydon, 
[From << Eogland^s Helicon.**] 

On a hill there grows a flower. 
Fair befidl the dainty sweet ! 

By that flower there is a bower 
Where the heavenly Muses meet. 

In that bower there is a chair 
Fringed all about with gold. 

Where doth sit the fairest fair 
That ever eye did yet behold.: 
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It is Fhillis, fidr and bn^t. 

She that is the shepherd's joy. 
She that Venus did despite. 

And did blind her little boy. 

* # « * * 
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Who would not this &ce admire i 
Who would not this saint adore ? 

Who would not this sight desire^ 
Though he thought to see no more ? 

O fiur eyes, yet let me see 

One good look, and I am gone : 

Look on me, for I am he, 
The poor silly Corydon. 

Thou, that art the shepherd's queen, 
Look upon thy silly swain ; 

By thy comfort have been seen 
Dead men brought to life again. 
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PhiBida and Corgdon* 
[Promtbeiane.] 

In the merry month of May, 
In a molrli by bt^Mk of dAy» 
Forth I walkM by the w«kk1 rfde^ 
When a6 May waB in his pride i: 
Ihete I ij^ieii^ all atio^e^ 
Fhfllida and Corydon. 
Much ado there #ail« God ¥^ 
He wouM toive^ imd «he iv^iM fiOt t 
She said, nerer iiillli #aft trtf^ ^ 
He said, none wM lUie M y^Mu 
He said, he had lov'd her long ; 
She ndd^ love 4»6iM hiftve %o 'It^N)^ 
Corydon ivxmM tiHiB bet Am\ 
She said, tauddfe lauiM Mu cio ttl^n^ 
Till thifty ^d for ^eod «nd tf •: 
Hien she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness trath. 
Never lov'd a truer youth; 
Then with many a pretty oath. 
Yea and nay, and &ith and troth^ 
Such as ^'% shepherds use 
When they will not love abuse ; 
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Love, which had been long deludedf 
Was with kissei sweet eonduded; 
And Fhillida with garlands gay 
Was made ibe lady of the May. 



A sfuoeet PastoraL 
[From the same.} 



Good Mus^ rode me -asleep 
With some sweet hanoony i 

This weary eye is not to keep 
Thy wmry conqpany* 

Sweet Le^e, begone a while. 
Thou know'stmy keavinessi 

Beauty is bom but to beguile 
My heart of faappiaeBi ! 

See hew my little flodc, 
That lovM to fed on Ugfa, 

Do headlong tumble down the rock, 
Andotlhe vriley liie ^ 

The.*fanflkfl8 and tiw tneei. 
That weaeiw fiwAvaid^eini, 
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Do all their dainty colour leesc^ 
And not a leaf is seen* 

The black-bird and the thrush. 
That made the woods to ring, 

With all the rest are npw at hush. 
And not a note they sing. , 

Sweet Philomel, the bird 
That hath the heavenly throat, 

Doth now, alas ! not once afford 
Recording of a note. 

The flowers have had a frost. 
Lack herb hath lost her saiyour ; 

And Phillida the fair hath lost 
The comfort of her favour. 

Now all thede carefiil sights 

So kill me in conceit, 
That how to hope upon delights 

It is but mere deceit. 

And therefore, my sweet Muse, 
That know'st what help is best. 

Do now thy heavenly cunning use 
To set my heart at rest I 
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And in a dream bewray 

What fate shall be my friend ; 
Whether my life shall still decay. 

Or when my sdrrow end ! 



A Quarrel with Love. 

[In his ** Melancholic Humours/' 1600.] 

Oh that I could write a story 
Of Love's dealing with infection ! 

How he makies the spirit sorry ' 
That is touched with his aflfection ! 

But he doth so closely wind him 
In the plaits of will ill-pleased, 

That the heart can'never find him 
Till it be too much diseased. 

'Tis.a subtle kind of spirit, 
- Of a venoni-kind of nature. 
That can, like a cony-ferret. 
Creep tm-wares upon a creature. 

Never eye that can behold it. 

Though it worketh first by seeing; 
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Nor conceit that can unfold it. 
Though in thoughtB be all its being. 

Oh ! it maketh old men witty, 
Young men wanton, women idle, 

While that Patience weqw, for pi^ 
Reason bits not Nature's bridle. 

What it is, is in conjecture. 

Seeking much, but nothing finding ; 
Like to Fancy'* architecture. 

With illusions Reason blinding* 

• ••*«* 

Yet, can beauty so retain it 
In the profit of her service, 

lliat she dasely can maintain it 
For her servant chief in oSee* 

In her eye she chiefly breeds it ; 

In her dieeks she chiefly hides it ; 
In her sencant's fiiith she feeds it. 

While bis only beart abides it. 

• * # # .# # 
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An Epitaph an Poet SpenstjTk 

[In the same.] 

MouBKFU^ Miues, sorrow's mimoiis^ 
Dwelling in Despair's opinions^ 
Ycy that never thought invented 
How a heart may be contented—- 
(But, in torments ail distressedp 
Hopeless how to be redressed. 
All with howling and with oying 
Live in a continual dying)-^ 
Sing a dirge on Spenser's deaths 
Tin your souls be out of breath ! 

Bid the dunces keep their dens, 
And the poets break their pemf. 
Bid the shepherds shed thenr tears, 
And the n3m[iphs go tear their hairs ; 
Bid the scholars leave their reading. 
And prepare their hearts to bleeding ; 
Bid the valiant and the wise 
Full of sorrows fill their eyes; 
All for grief that he is gone 
Who did grace them every one ! 
♦*♦♦*# 
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FareweI1> art of poetry. 
Scorning idle foolery ( 
Farewell, true conceited reason. 
Where was never thought of treason I 
Farewell judgment, with invention I 
To deaeribe a heart's intention \ 
Farewell wit» whose sound and sense 
Shews a poet's excellence ! 
Farewell, all in one together. 
And with Spenser^s garland wither ^ 



A sweet Contention between Love, bis Mistress^ 

and Beautify 

[In the << Bowre •£ Delights, 1597."} 

Love and my Mistress were at strife 
Who had the greater power on me : . 

Betwixt them both, oh, what a life i 
Nay, what a death is this to be ! 

She said, she did it with her eye ; 

He said, he did it with ios dart ; 
Betwixt them both (a ally wretch !} 

'Tis I that have the wounded heart. 

She said, she only spake the word 
That did enchant my peering sense ; 
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He saidy he only gave the sound 

That enter'd heart without defence. 

# * # • # # 

She said, her Beauty was the mark 
That did amaze the highest mind ; 

He said, he only made the mist 
Whereby the senses grew so blind. 

She said; that, only for her sake. 

The best would venture life and limb : 

He saidy she was too much deceiv'd ; 
They honourM her, because of him. 

Long while, alas, she would not yield. 
But it was she that rul'd the roast ; 

Until, by proof, she did confess. 
If he were gone her joy was lost 

And then she cried, ** Oh, dainty Love, 

** I now do find it is for thee 
*' That I am lov'd and honoured both, 

** And thou hast power to conquer me [** 

But, when I heard her yield to Love, 
Oh ! how my heart did leap for joy. 



That now I had some little hope 
To have an end of mine annoy ! 

For though that Fancy Beauty found 

A power aH too pitiless* 
Yet Love would never have the heart 

To leave hit aervaot comfiirtleH. 

But as too soon before the field 
The trumpets sound the overthrow, 

So all too soon I joy'd too much. 
For I wink*df and nothing so. 
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THOMAS LODGE, 

Descended from a family of his name in Lincolnshire! was 
born probably about 1556, and entered of Trinity Col- 
lege » Oxford, in Iii74. Thoogh much admired for his 
classical learning and poetical talents, he wisely embraced 
the more useful profession of physic. This he stadied at 
Avignon, obtained a diploma, returned to England; and, 
partly by his skill, and partly by the favour of the Roman 
Catholics, to whose persuasion be was attached, soon rose 
into notice and obtained considerable practice, lie wrote 
a play, called " Promos and Cassandra," and various 
poemSy many of which have considerable merit* Their 
titles may be seen in Ritson's fiibliographia. The first two 
of the following specimens are from the *' Pleasant His- 
toric of Glaucus and Sciila, &c." 1610. He died in 1625* 



(Extract from a Poem in Commendation of a solitary Life.] 

OWEET solitary life, thou true repose, 
Wherein the wise contemplate heaven aright; 

In thee no dread of war or worldly foQs ; 
In thee no pomp seduceth mortal sight; 

In thee no wanton ears, to .win with words, 

Nor lurking toys which city-life affords. 
roL. II. T 
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At peep of day, when, in her cr ii ugon pride. 
The mom bespreads with roses afl the wmf. 

Where Phodnis' ooadi, with radiant coarse, 
glide. 
The hermit bends his hamUe knees to piaj : 

nesBing that God, whose bounty did bestow 

Such beauties on the earthfy things bdow. 

Whether with soboe tripping on the trees. 
He sees the citizens of' finest sport, 

Ob, midst the withered oak, beholds the bees 
Intmd their Uboor with a kind coBsdit ; 

Down drop his tears, to think how thej a^ree. 
While men alone with hate inflamed be. 



Taste he the firnits that spring from TeDus* womb. 
Or drink he of ^he crystal springs that flows. 

He thanks his God ; and sig^ thrir cursed doom 
That fondly wealth in surfeiting bestows : 

And, with St Jerome, saith, ** the desart is 

** A paradise of solace, joy, and Uiss." 

liither of Light! tiioa Maker of the Heav^! 

From whom my being-^weD, and beii^ ^Mring^ 
Bring to effect this, my desired aeaotn^ 

That I may leave the thought of worldly diings ! 
Then, in ray trooMes, will I Uess the time 
My muse ToudisaPd me such a lucky rfa vme. 
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The earthy late choak'd with showers^ 

Is now array'd in green ; 
Her bosom springs with flowers, 

The air dissolves her teen. 
The heavens laugh at her glory ; 
Yet bide I s£id and sorry ! 

The woods are deck*d with le^y^f. 
And trees are clothed gay. 

And Flora, crown'd with sheaves. 
With oaken bougies doth play ; 

Where I am clad in black, 

The token of my wrack. 

The birds upon the trees 
Do sing with pleasant voices ; 

And chant, in their degrees. 
Their loves and lucky choices ; 

When J, whilst they are singing. 

With sighs mine arms am wringing. 

The thrushes seek the shade, . 

And I my fatal grave ; 
Their flight to heaven is made. 

My walk on earth I hpve ;. 
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They free, I thnD: tfaey jollj, 
I sad and pensiye wholly. 



[From <* The PhceDiz Nest."] 

Now I find thy looks were feigned. 
Quickly lost and quickly gained ; 
Soft thy skin, like wool of wethers. 
Heart, unstable, light as feathers ; 
Tongue untrusty, subtfe-sighted, 
Wanton will, with change delighted ; 
Siren pleasant, foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for this treason ! 

Of thine eyes I made my mirror ; 
From thy beauty came mine error : 
All thy words I counted witty, 
All thy smiles I deemed pity ; 
Thy false tears, that me aggrieved, 
!First of all my heart deceived ; 
Siren pleasant, foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for this treason ! 

Feign'd acceptance, when I asked. 
Lovely words, with cunning masked. 
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Holy Yowsi but heart unholy ; 

Wretched man ! my trust was folly ! 

Wit shall guide me In this durance, 

Since in love is no assurance. 
Siren pleasant, foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for this treason ! 

Prime youth lasts not, age will follow. 
And make white those tresses yellow : 
Wrinkled face^ for looks delightful. 
Shall acquaint thee, dame despightfijd I 
And when time shall date thy glory. 
Then, too late, thou wilt be sorry. 
Siren pleasant, foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for tUs treason 2 
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GEORGE CHAPMAN 

Was born ID 1557» and died inl634; but ofthb long life few 
anecdotes are preseired, nor is it certain whether Oxford 
or Cambridge had tlie liouoiir of completing his stadiei. 
That he was a man of uncommon learning and consider- 
able genius appears from his translation of the whole 
works of Homer, and some parts of Hesiod and Musaens. 
Oldys remarlu in his MS. notes on Langbaine, that the 
head of Chapman was a treasury or Chronicle of what- 
ever was memorable among the podts of his tkne, and 
that he preserved in his own coodlict the tme dlgdity of 
poetry, which he compared to the rao-flower, that dis- 
dains to open its leaves to a smoking taper. 

Of seventeen pieces which he composed for tl^e theatre, 
three are allowed to possew a grert degree of merit ; viz. 
<' Busy d'Amboise/' a tragedy ; the « Widow*8 Tears/* 
a comedy ; and his *' Masque for the Inns of Court." 

The specimen here given from his continuation of Marlowe'^ 
« Ueroand Leaoder, 1606," may give a faint idea of his 
style, which is generally spirited, but often irregular and 
obscure. 



EFITHALAMION. 

LyOMEy come, dear Night ! Love's mart of kisses. 

Sweet close of his ambitious line. 
The fruitful summer of his blisses; 

Love's glory doth in darkness shine. 
O come, sofb rest of cares ! come. Night, 

Come, naked Virtue's only 'tire. 
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The reaped harvest of the light. 
Bound up in sheaves of sacred fire. 
Love calls to war ; ' 
SighSy his alarms. 
Lips, his swords are. 
The field, his arms. 

Come, Night, and lay thy velvet hand 
On glorious Day*s out-facing face; 

And all thy crowned flames command, 
For torches to our nuptial grace. 
Love calls to war, &c. 

No need have we of factious Day, 

To cast, in envy of thy peace, 
Herbals of discord in thy way ; 

Her beauty's day doth never cease* 
Love calls to war, &c. 

The evening star I see : 

Rise, youths, the evemng star 
Helps Love to summon War, 
Both now embracing be ! 

Rise, youths ! Love's rite claims more than ban- 

' quets, rise ! 
Now the bright marigolds that decki the skies, 
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Fhoebus' celestial flowers^ that (contrary 
To bis flowers here) ope when he shuts his eye. 
And shuts when he does open, crown your sports ! 
Now, Love in Night, and Night in Love, exhorts 
Courtship and dances ; all your parts employ, 
And suit Night's rich expansure with your joy : 
Love paints his longings in sweet virgin's eyes ; 
Rise, youths ! Love's rite claims more than ban- 
quets, rise. 
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WILLIAM WAKNER. 

The time of this author's birth is unknown, but it may pro- 
bably be placed about I&58 ; which supposes him to have 
published his first work at the age of 25. He is said to 
have been an attorney of the Common Pleas, and to have 
died in 1608-9, at Amwell, in Hertfordshire, ** a man of 
** good yearty and of honest reputation.** 

His first work was in prose, and entitled '' Syrinx, a scven- 
<< fold History," &c. licensed in 1684, and he is said to 
have been a translator of Plautns ; but his principal work 
-was " Albion's England," first printed in 1586, and six 
times afterwards. The last edition, (in 1612) has the 
*' Continuance,'* by the same author annexed, which 
was printed separately in 1606L 

The astonishing popularity of this poem, which by War-, 
ner's contemporaries was even preferred to their favourite 
*' Mirror for Magistrates," is a proof that he possessed 
the most valuable talent of a poet, that of amusing and 
interesting his readers. This he effected partly by means 
of numerous episodes, which are always lively though 
not always to the purpose, and partly by means of a 
style which, at the time, was thought highly elegant, 
and which certainly possesses the merit of uncommon 
ease and simplicity. 

-Two of bis most striking episodes, viz. " Argentile and 
<* Curan," and ** the Patient Countess," have already 
appeared in '* the Muses' Library,'' and in the '* Reliques 
« of ancient English Poetry." Another, the *' Romance 
** of Sir J* Mandeville/' is too long for insertion in a mis- 
cellany, but perhaps the following may have a chance of 
pleasing from their singularity. The two long lines of 14 
syllables of the original are here divided into four short 

' line stanzas. 
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The Legend of St Christopher. 

1 HERE was a man of stature big. 

And big withall in mind ; 
For serve he would, yet one than whom 

He greater ndne might find* 

He, hearing that the emperor 
Was in the world most great, , 

Came to his court, was entertained, 
And, serving him at meat. 

It chanced the devil was nam'd— whereat 

The emperor him blest ; 
When as« until he knew the cause, 

The Pagan would not rest. 

But when he heard his lord to fear 

The devil, his ghostly foe, 
He left his service, and to seek 

And serve the devil did go. 

Of heaven or hell, Grod or the devil. 
He erst nor heard nor car'd ; 

Alone he sought to serve the same 
That would by none be dar'd. 
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He met (who soon is met) the devil ; 

Was entertained : they walk. 
Till) coming to a cross, the devil 

Did feMiIIy it balk : 

The servant, liiusitig, ^aestioned 

His master of h% fear : 
*^ One Christ/' quoth he with dreads '* I mind 

" When doth a croftfe appear.** 

** Then lieHre thyself!" the giaht said, 
« That Christ to rfetve I'M seek !** 

For him he ask'd a hermit, who 
Advised hini t6 be meek; 

By which, by faTllh, and wbtks of alms. 

Would sought-ibr Christ be found ; 
And how and where to practise these 
, He gave directions sound; 

Then he, that scorn'd Ms i^efrvice late 

To greatest potentates, 
E'en at a common ferry, now, 

To carrjr kO kWsd\». 
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A Tale of the Beginning of Friars and Chisterens, 

Quoth he, not long since was a man 

Tliat did his devoir give 
To kill the passions of his flesh. 

And did in penance live* 

Andy though beloved o/the king, 

He lived by his sweat ; 
Affiiming, men that would not work 

Unworthy for to eat« 

He told the erring their amiss. 

And taught them to amend : 
He counselled the comfortless. 

And all his days did qpend 

In prayer an4 in poverty : 

Amongst his doings well, 
High-ways he mended ; doing which. 

This accident befell : 

A dozen thieves to have been hanged 

Were led this hermit by ; 
To whom he went, exhorting tfaeat 

Ab Christian men to die. 
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So penitent they were, and he 

So pitiful, good man, 
As to the king for pardon of 

The prisoners he ran : 

Which got, he gave it them ; but this 

PrtmsQ did he add. 
That they should ever work as he : — 

They grant, poor souls, and glad. 

He got them gowns of country grey. 

And hoods for rain and cold. 
And hempen girdles, which (besides 

Themselves) might burdens hold ; 

Hck-ax and spade : and hard to work 

The convent fell together ; 
With robes, and ropes, and every tool 

For every work and weather. 

So did they toil, as thereabout 

No causey was unwrought ; 
Wherefore new labours for his mem 

The holy hermit sought. 

But, at deparUire, prayed them 
To fast, to watch, and pray. 
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And live remote irom worldly men ; 
And goeth so his way. 

The holy thieves (for now in them 
Had custom wrought content) 

Could much of Scripture ; and indeed 
Did heartily repent. 

Now when the country-folk did hear 
Of these same men devout. 

Religiously they ha^^t their cells ; 
And lastly, brought about 

That from the woods to buildings brave 
They won their hermit's crew. 

Who was from found-iout work retum'd. 
And their aposta kne^* 

He, going to their stately place^ 

Did find in every dish 
Fat beef, and breuds ; and great sto^e 

Of dainty fowl and fish. 

Who seeing their saturitg^f 

And practising to win 

His pupils thence, ^' Excess," he said^ 

** Doth work accei^ to sin. 

9 
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^^ Who farest finest^ doth but feed ; 

** And over-feedeth oft ; 
** Who sleepeth softest, doth but sleep ; 

** And, sometimesy over-soft. 

** Who dads him trimmest, is but clad ; 

** The fairest is but fair ; 
** And all but live : yea, if so long, 

" Yet not with lesser care 
*^ Thftn forms, backs, bones, and bellies, that 

** More homely cherish'd are. 

'* Learn freedom and felicity ; 

** Hawks flying where they list, 
** Be kindlier and more sound than hawks 

<< Best tended on the fist !" 

Thus preach'd he promised abstinence ; 

And bids them come away : 
No haste but good : well were they, and 

So well as they would stay. — 

The godly hermit, when all means 

In vain he did perceive. 
Departing said — ** I found you knaves, 

** And knaves I do you leave !" 
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HENRY CONSTABLE. 

It appears from Mr Malone's Shakespeare* vol. X. p. 74, 
that this author took his degree of B. A. at St Jobn*s 
College, Cambridge, at 1579, so that he may be consider- 
ed as contemporary with Warner, and indeed is so re- 
garded by Phillips. He was highly praised by Edmond 
Bolton, Ben Jonson, and others, and Mr Warton men- 
tions him as '' a noted sonnet writer $" yet the following, 
though as nota1>le sonnets as his "Diana** could furnish, 
can hardly entitle him to be denominated ** the first son- 
neteer of his time.'* See Hawkins' Origin of the English 
Drama, iii. 212. The R«¥. Mr Todd, in his valuable edi- 
tion of Miiton*s poetical works, has described a very 
curious MS. of Constable's nnpabl»hed poems, in his own 
possession. 



[From his" Diana," 1594, 12mo.J 

Wonder it is, and pity is't, that she 
In whom all Beauty's treasure we may find. 
That may enrich the body and the mind. 

Towards the poor should use no charity. 

My love is gone a begging unto thee. 

And if that Beauty had not been more kind 
Than Pity, long ere this he had been pin'd. 

But Beauty is content his food to be. 
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Ofay pity have, when such poor orphans beg. 
Love, naked boy, hath nothing on his back. 

And though he wanteth neither arm nor leg. 
Yet maim'd he is, sith he his sight doth lack. 

And yet, though blind, he Beauty can behokl. 
And yet, though naked, he feels more heat than 
cold. 



SONNET* 



It ever Sorrow spoke from soij^ that lovesy 

As speaks a spirit is a man possessM, 
In me her spirit speaks, my soul it moves. 

Whose sigh-sw(^n words breed whirlwinds in 
my breast : 
Or like the echo of a passing bell. 

Which, sounding on the water, seems to howl. 
So rings my heart a fearful heavy knell* 

And keeps all night in consort with the owK 
My cheek with a thin ice of tears is clad, 

Mine eyes,like morning stars,are blear'd and red. 
What resteth then but I be raging mad. 

To see that she, my care's chief conduit-head. 
When all streams else help quench my burning 

heart. 
Shuts up her springs, and will no grace impart* 

veil. !!• V 
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SONNET. 

I BXiMG Care, thou fliest me' as iU fortiiQe, 

Care» the oonsuming canker of the mind; 
The discord that disorders sweet heart's tune, 

Th' abortive bastard of a coward mind : 
The light foot lackey that runs post by death, 

Bearing the letters which contain our end : 
The busy advocate that sells his breath. 

Denouncing wont to him is most his friend. 
O dear! this Care no interest holds in me; 

But holy Care, the guardian of thy fiur, 
Thine honour's champion, and thy virtue's fee. 

The zeal which thee from barbarous times shall 
bear: 
This Care am I; this care my life hath taken* 
Dear to my soul! then leave me not forsaken! 
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THOMAS WATSON, 

A Londoner bom, says Wood, who spent some time in the 
uniFersity of Olferd, not in the parsuttB of logic or phi- 
losophy, but in the smooth and pleasant studies of poetry 
and romance. Afterwards retiring to the metropolis, he 
became a student of the common law, and appears from 
collateral testimony to have died about lfi9S. 

For an account i>f the writings of tlile author, whom an 
eminent critic and commentator (with what degree of 
justice may be doubted j has pronounced to 1>e a more 
elegant sonneteer than Shakspeare, the reader is referred 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LXVHI. p* 609. 



SONNET 



[From his ^* Hecatompathia, or Passionate Centnri^ of 
Love," no date, but licenaed in the Stationers' books 
1581.] 

I^HSN May is in his prime, and youthful iS^ijjqfg 
Doth clothe the tree with leaves, and ground 
with flowera^ 

And time of year reviveth every thing. 
And lovely Nature smiles, and nothing lours ; 

Then Philomela most doth strain her breast» 

With night-complamts, and sits in little rest 

12 
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This bird's estate I may compare with mine. 
To whom fond love doth work such wrongs by day. 

That in the night my heart must needs repine, 
And storm with sighs, to ease me as I may. 

Whilst others are becahn'd, or lie them still* 

Or sail secure, with tide and wind at wilL 

And as all those which hear this bird complain 
Conceive in all4ier tunes a sweet delight. 

Without remorse, or pitying her pain ; 

So she, for whom I wail both day and night. 

Doth sport herself in hearing my complamt, 

A just reward for serving such a saint ! 



SONNET. 



In Theds's lap while Titan took his rest, 
I slumbering lay within my restless bed. 

Till Moipheus us'd a &lsed sorty jest. 
Presenting her by whom I still am led, 

For then I thought she came to end my wo, 

But when I wak'd, alas ! Hwas nothing so ! 



14 1< . >~ 



Embracing air instead of my delight, 
I blamed Love, as author of the guile ; 
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Who» with a second sleep clo8*d up my sight. 

And said (methought) that I must bide awhile 
Ixion's pains, whose arms did oft embrace 
False darkened clouds instead of Juno's grace. 

When I had lain and sluttiber'd thus a while. 
Ruing the doleful doom that Love assigned, 

A woman-sainty which bare an angePs face. 
Bade me awake, and ease my troubled mind : 

With that I wak'd, forgetting what was pass'd, 

And saw 'twas Hope which helped thus at last* ^ 



s o If N E T. 



In time the bull is brought to wear the yoke. 
In time all haggard hawks will stoop the lures ; 

In time small wedge will cleave the sturdiest oak. 
In time the marble wears with weakest showers : 

More fierce is my sweet love, tnore hard withal. 

Than beast or bird, than tree or stony wall. 

No yoke prevails, she will not yield to might ; 

No lure will cause her stoop, she bears full^or^e ; 
No wedge of woes makes print, she recks no right. 

No shower of tears can move, she thinks I forge : 
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Help therefore^ heavenly boy ! come pieroe her 

breast 
With that same shaft which robs me of my rest* 

So let her feel thy force, that she relent ; 

So keep her low, that she vouchsafe a prey ; 
So frame her will to right, that pride be spent : 

So forge, that I may speed without delay ; 
Which if thou do, PU swear, and sing with joy, 
That Love no longer is a blinded boy. 



SONNET. 



My heedless heart, which Love yet never knew 
But as he was described with painter's hand. 

One day, amongst the rest, would needs go view 
The labyrinth of Love, with all his band. 

To see the Minotaur his ugly face. 

And such as there lay slain within the place. 

But soon my guiding thread, by Reason spun. 
Wherewith I past along his darksome cave. 

Was broke, alas ! by him, and over-run. 
And I perforce became his captive slave ; 

Since when» as yet I never found the way 

To leave that maze wherein so many stray. 
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Yet THOU ! on whom mine eyes have gaz'd so long, 
May'sty if theu wilt, play Ariadne's part. 

And by a second thret^ revenge die wrong 
Which, through deceit, hath hurt my guiltless 
heart : 

Vouchsase in time to save and set me free, 

Who' seek and serve none other saint but thee. 



SONK£T* 



All ye that grieve to think my death so near. 
Take pity on yourselves, whose thought is bUnd : 

Can there be day unless some light appear/ 
Can fire be cold, which yieldeth heat by kind ? 

If love were pass'd, my life would soon decay. 

Love bids me hope, and hope is all my stay. 

And you that see in what estate I stand. 
Now hot, now cold, and yet am living still. 

Persuade yourselves Love hath a mighty hand. 
And custom frames what pleaseth best her wiQ : 

A lingering use of Love hath taught my breast 

T6 harbour strife, and yet to li?e in rest. 

The man that dwells fer north hath seldom harm 
With blast <rf winter's wind, or nipping frost ; 
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The Negro seldom feels himself too warm 

If he abide within his native coast ; 
So love in me a second nature is, 
And custom makes me think my woes are bliss. 



SONNET. 



Youth made a fault through lightness of belief. 
Which fond belief Love placed in my breast; 

But now I find that reason gives relief. 

And time shews truth, and wit that's bought is 
best • 

Muse not therefore although I change my vein. 

He runs too far which never turns again. 

Henceforth my mind shall have a watchful eye, 
I'll scorn fond love, and practise of the same; 

The wisdom of ray heart. shall soon descry 

Each thmg that's good from what deserveth 
blame. 

My song shall be—** Fortune hath i^it her spite, 

** And Love can hurt no more with all his might.' 



»> 



Therefore all you, to whom my course is known. 
Think better comes, and pardon what is past : 



THOMAS WATSOK. 



SIS 



I find that all my wildest oats are sown. 

And joy to see what now I see at last ; 
And since that Love was cause I trod awry, 
I here take off his bells and let him fly. 



f 
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SIR JOHN HARINGTON, 

Bora at KektoD, in Somerselsbire, 1561, educated at Bton, 
and afterwards entered of Cbri8t*B College, Cambridge. 
He appears for a short time to hare studied tbelavrat 
Lincoln's Inn, but soon quitted Littleton for Ariosto. In 
1599 he became a military man, and, on the recommend- 
ation of queen Elizabeth, accompanied the earl of Essex 
to Ireland, where he was knighted in the field. Having 
attended the ill-fot^d earl at his impolitic retnra, he par- 
took of the queen's displeasure^ and retired to his pater- 
nal seat, where he chiefly resided till the time of his 
death, which happened in 1612. 

As a writer he is principally known by his translation of 
" Orlando Furioso," which appeared in 1501 , and was 
much admired at the time, though now found to be inac- 
curate and feeble. He completed a metrical version of 
the Psalms that has not been committed to print, but is 
preserved in the select and curious library of Mr Douce. 
He published a very humorous satire in 1596, entitled, 
** The Metamorphosis of Ajaz ;** he composed a brief 
supplement to Godwin's catalogue of Bishops, in 1606, 
and versified a portion of ** Schola Salerni," in 1609. 
But the "elegant and wittie epigrams*' of our learned 
knight formed his most popular production, and under- 
went several impressions. From Lib. I. epig. 4. the 
following specimen is extracted. 



Of a pointed Diamond^ given hy the Author to his 
JVififj at the Birth of his eldest Son, 

J^EAR ! I to thee this diamond commend^ 
In which a model of thyself I send. 
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How just unto thy joints this circlet sitteth. 
So just thy face and shape my fancies fitteth : 
The touch will try this ring of purest gold. 
My touch tries thee, as pure though softer mould: 
That metal precious is, the stone is true. 
As true as (then how much more precious) you ! 
The gem is clear, and hath, nor needs, no foil ; 
Thy face, nay more, thy &me is free ^m soil : 
You'll deem this dear because from me you hare it, 
I deem your faith more dear, because you gave it. 
This pointed diamond cuts glass and steel. 
Your lore's like force in my firm heart I feel : 
But this, as all things else, time wastes with wearing. 
Where you my jewels multiply with bearing. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL, 

The son of a music-master^ was bora in 1562 near Taunton , 
in Somersetshire, and admitted a commoner of Magdalen- 
ball, Oxford^ which he quitted at the end of three yeara^ 
without taking a degree. He seems to have been early 
distinguished by his poetical talents, and to have received 
cither a pension, or some valuable presents, from Queen 
Elizabeth; to whom he acknowledges his obligations in 
the dedication to his works, 1602. In the following reign , 
he was Gentleman-extraordinary and Groom of the 
Chamber to Anne, the consort of James. Towards the 
close of his life, he retired to a farm at Beckington, where 
he died in 1619. 

His *' Oeliay" and " Complaint of Rosamond,** were pub- 
lished in 1592 ; the first four books of hU <' Civil Wars**' 
in 1503 f the fifth in 1590; the sixth in 1602, and the 
seventh and eighth in 1609. Many other pieces are in- 
cluded in his poetical works, which were collected by his 
brother, and printed in 1623. 

Daniel's sonnets are very beautiful. His ^* Civil Wars*' are 
rather distinguished by elegance than sublimity of expres- 
sion ; but they contain many curious and soine highly 
poetical passages. His prose " History of England*' watf 
once much esteemed for the purity and conciseness of its 
style. Headiey considers him as the Atticus of his day* 



SONNET. 

Xjook, Delia, how w^esteem the half-blown rose. 
The image of thy blush and summer's honour ; 
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« 

Whilst yet her tender bud doth undisclose ^ ' 

That full of beauty * Tinie bestows upon her. 
No sooner spreads her glory in the air. 

But straight her wide-blown pomp comes to 
decline ;3 
"She then is scom'd that late adorn'd the fair ; 

So fade the roses of those cheeks of thine.,'* 
No April can revive thy withered flowers, 

Whose springing ^ grace adorns thy glory now; 
Swift speedy Time, feather'd with flying hours. 

Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow: 
Then do not thou such treasure ^ waste in vain. 
But love now whilst ' thou may'st be lov'd again. 



SONNET. 



If this be love to draw a weary breath, 

****** 

* As Daniel, like Drayton, Sidney, and several others of 
our early poets, made considerable changes In the siiccessive 
editions of his works, it may be curious to subjoin the vari* 
ations of the first impression of this author's sonnets, by 
"way of enabling the reader to compare the original and after 
thoughts. The text of the specimens (all but the very last 
being taken from " Delia'')^^ ^h&t of ed. 1603, since whick 
no alterations appear to have been introduced. It may be 
worth vrhile to add, that the text of ed. II. of << Delia," in 
1594, corresponds exactly with that of ed. I. 
' *' In her tender green she doth inclose.*' 
* " The pure sweet beauty." 
3 ** full-blown pride is in declining." 
^ ' So clouds thy beauty after fairest shining." 
3 « blooming.*' 6 it q let not then such riches." 

y " whiUt that." 
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With downward looks, still reading on the earth 

The sad memorials of my love's despur ; 
If this be love, to war against my soul. 

Lie down to wail, rise up to sigh and grieve, ' 
The never- resting stone of care to roll. 

Still to complain my griefs^ whilst none relieve ;* 
If this be love, to clothe me with dark thoughts. 

Haunting untrodden paths to wail apait ; 
My pleasures, horror — music, tragic notes,— 

Tears in mine eyes, and sorrow at my heart ; 
If this be love, to live a living death; 
Then do I love, ^ and draw this weary breath* 



SONNET. 
[First prioted in ed» 1608.] 

I ONCE may see when years shall wreak my wrong. 
When golden hairs shall change to silver wire ; 
And those bright rays that kindle all this fire 

Shall fail in force, their working not so strong. 

Then Beauty (now the burthen of my song) 
Whose glorious blaze the world doth so admire, 

' Must yield up all to tyrant Time's desire ; 

Then fade those flowers that deek'd her pride so 
long. 

■ " grieve me." 

* " and none relieve me.*' 

8 " O then love I." 
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When, if she grieve to gaze her in her glass. 
Which then presents her winter-vrither'd hue. 

Go you, my verse, go tell her what she was ; 
For, what she was she best shall find in you. 

Your fiery heat lets not her glory pass, 
But (Phoenix-like) shall make her live anew. 



SONNET. 

Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew. 

Whose short refiresh upon the tender green. 
Cheers for a time, but tiilvthe sun doth shew. 

And straight 'tis gone as it had never been. 
Soon doth it fade that makes the &irest flourish. 

Short is the glory of ^e blushing rose; 
The hue which thou so carefully dost nourish. 

Yet which at length thoii must be forc'd to lose- 
When thou, surcharged with burthen of thy years, 

Shalt bend thy wrinkles homeward to the earth. 
And that in beauty's lease, expir'd, appears * 

The date of* age, the calends of our death— 
But ah 1 no more — this must not be foretold, ' 
For,^ women grieve to think they must be old. 

' ** When time hath made a passport for thy fears.** 

» " Dated in." 

3 « hath been often told.*' 4 « And." 
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SONNET. 



I MUST not grieve my love^ whose eyes would read 

Lines of delight whereon her youth m^fat smile ; 
Flowers have a time before they come to seed, 

And she is young, and now must sport the while. 
And ' sporty sweet maid, in season of these years. 

And learn to gather flowers before they wither,, 
And where the sweetest blossom * first appears. 

Let Love and Youth conduct thy pleasures 
thither ! 
Lighten forth smiles to clear the clouded air. 

And calm the tempest which my sighs do raise ; 
Pity and smiles do best become the fair. 

Pity and smiles must only yield thee 3 praise. 
Make me to ^ say, when all my griefs are gone, 
Happy the heart that sigh'd for such a one ! 



AN ODE. 
[This first appeared ined. 1 594. J 

Now each creature joys the other. 
Passing happy days and hours, 

' " Ab.'* » «« Blossoms." 

» " Sbay yield tbee lasting.'^ ♦ " j hope to." 
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One bird reports unto another 

Id the fall of silver showers ; , 
Whilst the earth, our common mother, 

Hath her bosom deck'd with flowers. 

Whilst the greatest torch of heaven 
With bright rays warms Flora's 1^, 

Making nights and days both even. 
Cheering plants with fresher sap ; 

My field of flowers quite bereaven, 
Wants refresh of better hap. 

Echo, daughter of the air. 
Babbling guest of rocks and hills, 

Knows the name of my fierce fai^, 
And sounds the accents of my ills : 

Each tiling pities my despair. 
Whilst that she her lover kills. 

Whilst that she (O cruel maid !} 

Doth me and my love despise^ 
My life's flourish is decayed 

That depended on her eyes : 
But her will must be obey'd, 

And well he ends, for love who dies. 

vol. II. X 
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PASTORAL. 
[First printed in ed. lOOf.] 

Oh happy golden age ! 
Not for that rivers ran 

With streams of milk and honey dropt from trees ; 
Not that the earth did gage 
Unto the husbandman 
Her voluntary fruits, free, without fees ; 
Not for, no cold did freeze, 
Nor any cloud begyile 
Th' eternal flowering spring,^ 
Wherein liv*d every thing. 
And whereon th' heavens perpetually did smile ; 
Not for, no ship had brought 
From foreign shores, or wan^ or wares ill sought : 

But only for, that name. 
That idle name of wind. 
That idol of deceit, that empty sound, 
Call'd HONOUR, which became 
The tyrant of the mind. 
And so torments our nature without ground^ 
Was not yet vainly found : 
Nor yet sad griefi imparts^ 
Amidst the sweet delights 
Of joyful amorous wights. 
Nor were bis hard laws known to freebom hearts; 
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But golden lawis, like these 

Which Nature wrote — ^That's lawful which 

DOTH PLEASE. 

Then amongst flowers and springs. 
Making delightful sport. 
Sat lovers, without conflict, without flame, 
And nymphs and shepherds sings, 
Miidng, in wanton sort, 

Whisperings with songs, then kisses with the same 
Which from afiection came. 
The naked virgin then 
Her roses fresh reveals. 
Which now her veil conceals, 
The tender apples in her bosom seen : 
And oil in rivers clear 
The lovers with their loves consorting were. 

Honour ! thou first didst close 
The spring of all delight. 
Denying water to the amorous thirst : 
Thou taught'st fair eyes to lose 
The glory of their light. 

Restrained from men, and on themselves revers'd : 
Tliou in a lawn didst first 

# 

Those golden hairs incase, 

Late spread unto the wind : 

Thou mad'st loose grace unkind, 

Gav'st bridle to their words, art to their pace : 
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Oh, HONOUR, it is thoa 

That mak'st that stealth whichLovedotfafreeanoir : 

It is thy work that brings 
Our griefe and tonnents thus. 
But, thou fierce brd of Nature and of Love, 
The qualifier of kings. 
What dost thou hear with us 
That are below thy power, shut firom above ? 
Go ; and firom us remove ! 
Trouble the mighty's sleep. 
Let us, neglected, base. 
Live still without thy grace* 
'And th' use of th' ancient happy ^s keep ! 
Let's love i this life of ours 
Can make no truce with time, that all devoun^ 
Let's love ! the sun doth set and rise again. 
But when as our short light 
Comes once to set, it makes eternal nig^ 



SONG. 
[In '* Hymen's Triampb."] 

Love is a sickness full of woeii. 

All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that with most cutting grows; 

Most barren with best using : 
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Why so ?— 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoy 'd, it sighing crie^ 

Hey, ho !— 

Love is a torment of the mind^ 

A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 

Not well) nor full^ nor fasting : 

Why so ? 
More we enjoy it^ more it dies ; 
If not enjoy'd, it sighing cries^ 

Hey, ho !• 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 

Contemporary with Shakspeare, and one of the most distin- 
guish d tragic poets of bis age. He translated, in 1587, 
Colurhus's Rape of Helen into English rhyme. He also 
translated several of the Elegies of < )vid This book was 
printed at Middlebui^h, withont date, and was ordered 
to be barnt.at Stationers* Hall, in 1509, by command of 
the archbishop of (lanterbory and bishop of London. 
He began a translation of the Loves of Hero and Leander, 
Tolgarly attributed to Musaeus, but the work was inter* 
mpted by his death. Marlowe finished only the first and 
second Sestiads ; Chapman did tbe remainder. His plays 
were, 1. " Tamerlane, the great Scythian Emperor, two 
parts/' 2. " The rich Jew of ivialta." 3. •< I'be tragical 
History of the Life and Death of Dr John Faustus." 
4. «* Lust's Dominion." 5. ** The Tragedy of King Ed- 
ward the Second/' 6. ** The Tragedy of Dido, Queen of 
Carthage." It is to be lamented that these plays have 
not been collected and published, because the writings of 
Sbakspeare*s distinguished contemporaries would prove 
the best comment on his works. 

Marlowe was killed during an affiray in a brothel, rather 
before 1593 His birth, therefore, may be placed, with 
some probability, about 1569 ; for it is unlikely that he 
could have acquired a great reputation as an author and 
actor much before the age of thirty i and it is to be hoped 
that he did not meet with such a death at a more advan- 
ced age. Of the two following specimens, the first exhi* 
bits the niost striking beauties, and the second the charac- 
teristic defects of his style. 
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The Passionate Shepherd to his L&oe, 
[From ** England's Holicon."] 

V/OME live with me, and be my love. 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That vaUieSy groves, and hills and fields, 
Woods or steepy mount^ns yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And 1 will make thee beds of roses. 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A ci^ of flowers and a kirtle. 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle : 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair lined slippers for the cold. 
With buckles of the purest gold : 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 
With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come live mth me, and be my love. 
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The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight, each May morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move» 
Then live with me, and be my love. 



Descriptionjof Waters^ Sfc, 
[A fragment, from ** EoglaDd's Parnanas," 1600.] 

I walk'o along a stream, for pureness rare. 
Brighter than sunshine ; for k did acquaint 

The dullest sight with all the glorious prey 
That in the pebble-paved channel lay. 

No molten crystal, but a richer mine ; 

E'en Nature's rarest alchemy ran there, 
Diamonds resolv'd, and substance more divine, 

Through whose bright gliding current might 
appear 
A thousand naked N3rmphs, whose ivory shine 

Enamelling the banks, made them more dear 
Than ever was that glorious palace-gate. 
Where the day-shining Sun in triumph akte. 

Upon this brim, the eglantine and rose. 
The tamarisk, olive, and the almond tree^ 

As kind companions in one union grows. 
Folding their twining arms ; as oft we see 
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Turtle-taught lovers either other close. 
Lending to dulness feeling sympathy : 
And as a costly vallance o'er a bed. 
So did their garland tops the forook overspread. 

Their leaves that differed both in shape and show. 
Though all were green, yet diferenbe such in 
green. 

Like to the chequer'd bent of Iris' bow, 
Prided, the running midn as it had been— ^ 
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JOSHUA SYLVESTER, 

In his earliest publication styles himself a merchant adven- 
turer. Wood could not discover whether he had received 
an academical education, but has borne testimony to his 
knowledge of the French, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, .and 
Latin langnages. His moral conduct, his piety, and his 
patience, appear to have been exemplary : nor was any 
writer honoured with more contemporary praise : but his 
country is said to have treated him with ingratitude, and 
he died at Middleburgh in 1618, aged 65. 

The wprks of this laborious but nnequal writer were sue* 
cessively printed in various forms, and collected into a 
large volume in folio, printed in 1821, 1633, and 1641. 
They consist principally of translations. In p. 658 of the 
latter edition, is printed the <* Sonl^s Krrand,*' which has 
been attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh under the title of 
" The Lie,'* and asserted to have been written by him 
on the night before his execution, Oct. 29, 1618 $ but this 
assertion is utterly incredible, as the poem appeared in 
Davison's <' Poetical Rhapsodie" ten years before. Till 
a more authorized claimant shall be produced, it is there* 
fore restored to its ancient proprietor* 



A Caution Jbr Courtly Damsds* 

JjEWARE, &ir maid, of mighty cdurtiers' oaths; 

Take heed what gifts or &yours you receive ; 
Let not the fiiding gloss of silken doaths 

Dazzle your virtues, or your &me bereave : 
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For once but leave the hold you have of grace, 
Who will regard your fortune or your face ? 

Each greedy hand will strive to catch the flower. 
When none regard the stalk it grows upon ; 

Baseness desires the fruit still to devour, 
And leaves the tree to &11 or stand alone ; 

But this advice^ fair creature, take of me, 

Let none take fruit unless he^ll ha^e the tree* 

|Believe not oaths, nor much-protesting men; 
Credit no vows nor a bewailing song; 
Let courtiers swear, forswear, and swear again. 

The heart doth live ten regions from the tongue : 
For when with oaths and vows they make you 

tremble, 
Believe them least; for then they most dissemble. 



A contented Mind* 



I W£IGH not Fortune's frown or smile, 

I joy not much in earthly joys ; 

I seek not state, I reck not stile, 

I am not fond of &ncy's toys ; 

6 
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I rest so pleas'd with what I have^ 
I wish no more» no more I crave. 

I quake not at the thunder's crack, 
I tremble not at noise of war, 

I swoon not at the news of wrack, 
I shrink not at a blazing star : 

I fear not loss, I hope not gain ; 

I envy none, I none disdain. 

I see ambition never pleas'd, 
I see some Tantals starved in store ; 

I see gold's dropsy seldom eas'd, 
I see e'en Midas gi^ for more. 

I neither want, nor yet abound : 

Enough's a feast ; content is crown'd. 

I feign not friendship where I hate, 
I fawn not on the great in show, 

I prize, I praise a mean estate. 
Neither too lofty nor too low ; 

This, this is all my choice, my cheer, 

A mind content, a conscience clear. 
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The SauiPs Errands 

GOf soul, the body's guest, 
Upon a' thankless errand ! 
Fear not to touch the best, 
Tlie truth shall be thy warrant; 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 

Go, tell the court it glows, 

And shines like rotten wood^ 
Go, tell the church it shows 
What's good, and dotii no good : 
If church and court reply. 
Then give them both the lie. 

Tell potentates, they live 

Acting by others actions. 
Not lov'd unless they give. 
Not strong but by their iaetbns. 
If potentates reply. 
Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition 
That rule afiairs of state. 
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Their purpose is ambidoiiy 
Their practice only hate. 
And if they once reply. 
Then g^ve them all the lie. 

Tell them that brave it most. 

They beg for more by spending, 
Who in their greatest cost. 
Seek nothing but commending. 
And if they ma^e reply. 
Then give them all the lie.. 

Tell zeal it lacks devotion. 

Tell love it is 'but lust. 
Tell time it is but motion, 
Tell flesh it is but dust ; 
And wish them not reply. 
For thou must give the lie. 

Tell age it daily wasteth. 

Tell honour how it alters. 
Tell beauty how she blasteth. 
Tell &vour how she fidters. 
And as they shall reply. 
Give every one the lie* 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness : 
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I 

Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness. 
And wheii they do reply. 
Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell physic of her boldness. 
Tell skill it is pretension. 
Tell charity of coldness. 
Tell law it is contention. 
And as they do reply, 
So give them still the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness. 

Tell nature of decay. 
Tell friendship of unkindness. 
Tell justice of delay. 
And if they will reply. 
Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness. 

But vary by esteeming, 
Tell schools they want profoundness. 
And stand too much on seeming. 
If arts and schools reply, 
Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it's fled the city, 
Tell how the country erreth. 
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Tell, manhood shakes off pity. 
Telly virtue least preferreth. 
And if they do reply. 
Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing: 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing ; 
Yet stab at thee who will. 
No stab the soul can kilL 
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MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Was born at Hanall, in the county of Warwick, in 156S* 
He discovered, when extremely yonng, a remarkable pro* 
pensity to study, and rose early to literary reputation, 
which he enjoyed during three successive reigns : he died 
inl631. His *' Pol^olbion" is certainly a wonderful work, 
exhibiting, at once, the learning of an historian, an anti- 
quary, a naturalist, and a geographer, and embellished by 
the imagination of a poet. But, perhaps a topographical 
descriptioQ of England is not much improved by such 
embellishment. Those who can best appreciate the merit 
of its accuracy will seldom search for information in a 
poem ; and of the lovers of poetry, some are disgusted 
with the subject, and others with the Alexandrine metre, 
which Drayton has unfortunately adopted. His pastorals, 
which he published in 1595, under the quaint title of 
*' Idea; the Sheftherd's Garland, fashioned in nine Ec- 
logues, &c." his " Nymphidia," and, in general, all his 
imaller poems, are easy and pleasing. The " Barons* 
Wars,** and ^* England's Heroical Epistles," have lost, 
and are not likely to recover, their ancient popularity. 



IThe ShephercPs DaJbdiL^ 

Batte. vToRBOy as thou cam'st this way 
By yonder little hill. 
Or, as thou through' the fields didst stray, 
Saw'st thou my DaffiodiU. 

TOL.n. Y 
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She's in a frock of Lincoln green. 
Which colour likes her nght. 

And never hath her beauty seen. 
But through a veil of white. 

Than roses, richer to behold, 
That dress up lovers* bowers, 

The pansy and the marigold. 
Though Pho^us' paramours. 

Gorbo. Thou well describ'st the Dafibdil : 
It is not full an hour 
Since, by the spring near yonder hill, 
I saw that lovely flower. 

Batte* Yet my fair flower thou didst not meet. 
Nor news of her didst bring. 
And yet my Daffodil's more sweet 
Than that by yonder spring. 

Gorho. I saw a shepherd that doth keep 
In yonder field of lilies. 
Was making, as he fed his sheep, 
A wreath of daflbdillies. 

Baite* Yet, Gorbo, thou delud'st me still. 
My flower thou didst not see. 
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For know, my pretty Daffodil 
Is worn of none but me. 

Oorho. Through yonder vale as I did pass, 
Descending from the hill, 
I met a smirking bonny lass. 
They call her Daffodil, 

Whose presence, as along she went. 
The pretty flowars did greet, 

As though their heads they downward bent 
With homage to her feet; 

And all the shepherds that were nigh. 

From top of every hill. 
Unto the vallies loud did cry,-l- 

There goes sweet Daffodil ! 

Batte» Aye, gentle shepherd, now with joy 
Thou all my flocks dost fill ; 
That's she alone, kind shepherd's boy. 
Let us to Daffodil. 
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» 

SONNET. 

* 

[From «« Idea."] 

SiMCE there's no help, come let us kiss and part : 

Nay, I have done ; you get no more of me : 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart* 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again. 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now at the last gasp of Love's latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing. Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 
Now,if thou would'st, when all have givenhimover. 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover* 



To his coy L(yoe% 

▲ CANZONET. 



I PRAY thee leave, love me no more. 
Call home the heart you gave me ; 

I but in vain that saint adore 
That can, but will not, save me; 
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These poor half kisses kill me quite. 

Was ever man thus served ? 
Amidst an ocean of delight. 

For pleasure to be steroed. 

Shew me no more those snowy breasts, 

With azure riverets branched. 
Where, whilst mine eye with plenty feasts. 

Yet is my thirst not stanched. 
O, Tantalus ! thy pains ne'er tell. 

By me thou art prevented, 
'Tis nothing to be plagued in hell. 

But thus in heav'n tormented. 

CUp me no more in those dear arms, 

Nor thy life's comfort call me ; 
O ! these are but too powerful charms^ 

.And do but more inthral me ; 
•But see how patient I am grown, 

In all this coil about thee ; 
Come, nice thing, let thy heart alone, 

I cannot live without thee* 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

Born at Stratford-apoD-Avon, 1564, and died there, lOKLI 



SONG. 
[From « As yon like lt,»*J 

J5l6w, blow thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind. 
As man's ingratitude ! 
Thy tooth is not so keen, ' 
Because thou art not seen. 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh, ho ! sing heigh, ho ! unto the green holly. 
Most friendship is feigning, mostloviiig mere folly. 
Then heigh, ho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 

Freeze^ freeze, thou bitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ! 
Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember'd not. 
Heigh, ho ! &c. &c. 
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SONNET. 

(In« England's Helicon," and «* Love's Labour Lost."] 

On a day, (alack the day !) 

Love, whose month is ' ever May, 

Spied a blossom, passmg fair. 

Playing in the wanton air. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind 

All unseen 'gan passage find, 

That the lover, *sick to death, 

Wish'd himself the heaven's breath. 

" Air," quoth he, " thy cheeks may blow ; — 

" Air, would I might triumph so ! 

** But alack ! my hand is ' sworn 

« Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn. 

^< Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet, 

<< Youth so apt to jduck a sweet ; 

** I>o * not call it sin in me 

•* That I am forsworn for thee ;^ 

" Thou for whom [e'en] Jove would swear 

" Juno but an iEthiop were ; 

** And deny himself for Jove« 

** Turning mortal for thy * love. 

' « was." Eng. Hel. -* " Shepherd." Eng. Hel. 

» « Alas my hand hath." Eng. Hel. ♦ These 

two lines wanting in Bog. Hel. ^ ** my." Eng. Hel. 
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Spring* A Song* 
[At the end of " Lovers Labour Lost,''] 

Whsn daisies pied, and violets blue. 
And lady-smocks all silver white. 

And cuckoo-budsy of yeUow hue. 
Do paint die meadows with delight^ 

The cuckoo then on every tree 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he: 

Cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo !— O word of fear, 

Unpleasmg to a married ear ! 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws. 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks. 

When turtles tread and rooks and daws. 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks; 

The cuckoo then on every tree 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he ; 

Cuckoo! 

Cuckoo! cuckoo !^ — O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear ! 
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Winter. . A Song* 

(At the end of " Loye*i Labour Lost."] 

When icicles hang by the wall. 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit 1 tu-whoo 1 a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 
And coughing drowns the parson's saw. 

And birds sit brooding in the snow. 
And Marion's nose looks red and raw ; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 

Then nightly smgs the staring owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! a merry note, 

While greasy Joap doth keel the pot* 
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Song ofPairies* / 

(By^Ptock in *« Midfamm^r-Niglit's Dream."] 

Now the hungry lion roars» 

And the wolf behowb the moon. 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snoreiEi, 

All with weary task foredone* 
Now the wasted brands do glow ; 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching loud. 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe. 

In remembrance of a shroud* 
Now it is the time of night 

That the graves^ all gaping wide. 
Every one lets forth his sprite. 

In the churchway paths to glide ; 
And we Juries, that do run 

By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the presence of the sun. 

Following darkness like a dreami. 
Now are frolic ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow'd house ; 
I am sent with broom before 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 
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SONG. 
[Id << Much Ado about Nothing.'*] 

Sigh no morOi ladies, sigh no more ; 

Men were deceivers, ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never : 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, / 
And be you blithe and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no mo 

Of dumps so dull and heavy % 
The fraud of men was ever so. 

Since summer first was leavy. 
Then sigh not so, &c. 



SONG, 
[in the<' Merchant of Venice. **] 

Tell me, where is Fancy bred. 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished ?— > 
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Reply. It is engendered in the eyes ; 

With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring Fancy's knell : 
I'll begin it — ^Ding dong, bdl. 
Dingy dong, belL 



Ariel's song. 

[In the <' Tempest."] 



Whers the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry ; 

On the bat's back I do fly. 

After summer, merrily ; 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough< 



SONG* 
[In •• Twelfth Night."] 



Come away, come away, death. 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath, 
I am slain by a fiir cnid maid* 
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My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O prepare it ; 
My part of death no one so true 

Did share it. 
Not a flower, not a flower sweet 

On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 

My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown : 
A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O ! where 
Sad true lover ne'er find my graive. 

To weep there ! 



SONG. 
[From the " Two Gentlemen of Verona.*'] 

" Who is Silvia ? what is she, 

** That all our swains commend her V* 
Holy, fair, and wise is she. 

The heavei}s such grace did lend her. 
That she might admired be. 

^^ Is she kind as she is fair^? 

" For beauty lives with kindness :*' 
Love doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness ; 
And, being help'd, inhabits there. 
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Then to Sylvia let us siog. 
That Sylvia is excelling ; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth ^welling ; 

To her let us garlands bring. 



SONG, 
pn « Cymbeline."] 

Fear no more the heat o' th' sun. 
Nor the furious winter's rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done. 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o* th* great. 
Thou art past the t3rrant*s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat> 
To thee the reed is as the oak. 

The sceptre, learning, physic» must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 

' Fear no more the lightning-flash. 

Nor th' all-dreaded thunder stone ; 

12 
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Fear not slander, eeiisure rarfi. 

Thou hast finidied joy and moan. 
All lovers young, ai^ lovers must 
Consign to diee, and eome to dust. 

No exorciser harm thee 1 
Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
Ghost unlaid forhear thee ! 
Nothing ill come near thee ! 
From it consummation have^ 
And renowned be thy grave ! 



SONG* 
[From " As you Like it. "J 

Under the green-wood tree 

Who loves to lie with me. 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat, 

Come hither, catne hither, come hither; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weathen 

Who doth ambition shun. 
And loves to live i' the sun ; 
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Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleas'd witli what he gets^ 

Come hither, come hither, come hither; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 



SONNET* 

Being your slave, what should I do, but tend 

Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend. 

Nor services to do till you require : 
Nor dare I chide the world«without-end hour. 

Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you ; 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 

When you have bid your servant once adieu ! 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought. 

Where you may be, or your affiurs suppose ; 
put, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 

Save where you are : how happy you make those ! < 
So true a fool is love, that in your will 
Tho' you do any thing, he thinks no ill. 
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[From " The Passionate Pilgrim,*' 1599, corrected from a 
MS. by Mr Malone. Vide his edition;] 

When as thine eye hath chose the dame. 

And stalled the deer that thou would'st strike, 
Let Reason rule things worthy blame, 
As weU as Fancy (partial tike I) 
Take counsel of some wiser head^ 
Neither too young, nor yet unwed. 

And when thou com'st thy tale to tell. 

Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk. 
Lest she some subtle practice smell ! 
(A (Cripple soon can find a halt :) 
But plainly say thou lov'st her well. 
And set thy person forth to selL 

And to her will firame all thy ways, 

Spare not to spend, — and chiefly there 
Wliere thy desert may merit praise. 
By ringing always in her ear : 
The strongest castle, tower, and town. 
The golden bullet bea^s it down^ 

Serve always with assured trust. 

And in thy suit be humble> true ; 
Unless thy lady prove unjust. 

Seek never thou to choose anew. 

VOL. II. z 
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When time shaU serve be thou not slack 
To proffer^ tho' she put thee back. 

What though her frowning brows be bent^ 

Her doudy looks will dear ere night ; 
And then too late i^ will repent 
That she dissembled her delight ; 
And twice desire^ ere it be day. 
That with such scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength. 

And b^ttf and brawli and say thee nay ; 
Her feeble force will yidd at lengUi^ 
When craft halfti taught her thus to say : 
** Had women been so stroi^ as men, 
<< In faith, you had not had it theiL*' 

The wiles and guiles that women work, ^ 

Dissembled with an outward show. 
The tricks and toys that in them lurl^ 
The cock that treads them shall not know* 
Have you not heard it said full of^, 
A woman's nay doth stand for nought i 

But soft ; enough,-^too much (I fear) ; 
For if my lady hear my song, 
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She will not stick to ring mine ear. 
To teach my tongue to be so long ; 
Yet will she blush, here be it said. 
To hear her secrets so bewray'd. 



SONG.* 



Take, oh, take those lips away 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day. 
Lights that do mislead the mom : 
But my kisses bring again. 
Seals of love, but seal'd in vain! 

Hide^ ob, hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears ; 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears : 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee ! 

* In the preceding edition tliese elegant lines were ascri- 
bed to Fletcher, in whose Tragedy of RoHo duke of Nor- 
mandy, or the Bloody Brother, first printed in I(k40, both 
stanzas are, in fact, to be found ; but, as the former of the 
two appeared long before in Measure for Measure, and the 
songs introduced in our author*s plays seem to have been 
all his own compoiifloii) Kr Malone elaiow them aa Shak- 
speareV 
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RICHARD BARNFEILD, 

A poet whose memory has fallen into obscarity, haYing 
escaped the notice even of the indefatigable Anthony 
Wood, wrote and published " The Affectionate Shep- 
heard,'* 1594, \2mo, (being an enlarged tianilation from 
Watson's « Aminte Gaudia.") " Cynthia with Cer- 
*' taine Sonnets, and the Legend of Cassandray,*' 1595, 
ISmo, and " The Encomium of Lady Pcfcunia," <* The 
'< Complaint of Poetrie for the Death of Liberalitie," 
** The Combat betweene Conscience and Covetoasnesse, 
** in the Minde of Man," and " Poems in divers Ha- 
** mors," 1598, 4to, from which the following specimen 
is taken Meres speaks of Bamfeild as his friend, and 
numbers him amongtt our bett for pastoral : but no cir« 
carostances of his life are known. Mr Malone, indeed. 
Informs me, that he was of Brazen-nose College, Oxford $ 
and it appears from the title of one of his pubiications 
that he was a graduate. See Ritson's Bibliographifi. 

The lines which follow have had the hononr to be attribu- 
ted to Shakspearcb 



9S 



AN ODE. 



jfVs it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May^ 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made ; 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing. 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring; 



/^ 
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Every thing did banish mban. 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn^ 

Lean'd her breast up-till a thorn ; 

And there sung the dolefuU'st ditty, 

That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie» fie, now would she cry ; 

Teru, teru, by and by ; 

That) to hear her so complain^ 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs, so lively shown. 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah ! (thought I) thou mourn'st in vain ; 

None takes pity on thy pain: 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, 

Ruthless bears, they will not cheer thee : 

King P^dion he is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapp'd in lead ; 

All thy fellow-birds do sing, . 

Careless of thy sorrowing ! 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smil'd. 

Thou and I were both beguiled. 

Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend 
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Whilst thou hast wherewith to i^nd : 
But, if store of crowns be scant. 
No man will supply thy want. 
If that one be prodigal^ 
Bountiful they will him call ; 
And with such-like flattering, 
*' Pity but he were a king.'* 
If he be addict to vice. 
Quickly him they will entice; 
If to women he be bent, 
They have at commandement ; 
But if fortune once do frown. 
Then farewell his great renown : 
They that £iwn'd on him before 
• Use his company no more. 
He that is thy friend indeed, 

4 

He will help thee in thy need ; 
If thou sorrow, he will weep, 
If thou wake, he cannot sleep : — 
Thus, of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 



z' 
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SIMON WASTELL, 

A native of Westmoreland, entered of Queen's CQllegeit Ox- 
ford, about li)80, 'where, according to Wood, he took a 
degree, and was accounted a great profielent In diMsical 
learning and poetry. He afterwards, became ttaster of 
the free-school at Northampton ; and translated from 
Shaw's " Bibliorum Summula," ** A True Christian's 
Daily DiHight," being a metrifcal epitome of the Bible, 
1623, 12mo, which was e<ilar|;ed and r^prfttteid, 1629, 
12mo, under the title of '* Microbtblioli." f rOm tbfe fatter 
edition the following stanzas are extracted, which have 
sometimes been inserted among the poems ot Quarles. 



. Of Man* s Mortality. 

JLiiKE as the damask rose you see. 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning to the day. 
Or like the sun, or like the shade^ 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had. 
E'en such is man ; — ^whose thread is spun. 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. — 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth. 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth. 
The sun sets, the shadow flies. 
The gourd consumes, — and man he dies ! 
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Like to the grasB that's newly sprung. 
Or like a tale that's new begun. 
Or like the bird that's here to-day. 
Or like the pearled dew of May, 
Or like an hour, or like a span. 
Or like the singing of a swan. 
E'en such is man ; — who lives by breath. 
Is here, now there, in life and deaths— 
The grass withers, the tale is ended. 
The bird is flown, the dew's ascended. 
The hour is short, the span not long, - 
The swan's near deathi— man's life is done ! 
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ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX, 

Was born in 1567 ; and, having been found guilty on a tnal 
for high treason, closed his life on the scaffold in 1601. 
Thepolitical character of this inconsiderate and presump- 
tuous, but honest and heroic faTOurite of Queen Elizabeth, 
has no connection with this work : but as he was the ge- 
nerous patron of literature, and the unceasing object of 
poetical adulation, the reader will perhaps be glad to see 
a specimen of his own attainment in the art which he 
encouraged others to cultiTate. The following <' Verses, 
made by the earl of Essex in his trouble^** were extract* 
ed from a MS. in the British Museum, BibL Reg. 17, B. L. 
For an account of his other works^ vide the Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors. 



SONNET. 



X HE way son earth have paths and turnings known ; 

The ways on sea are gone by needle's light; 
The birds of th' air the nearest way have flown ; 

And under earth the moles do cast aright. 
A way more hard than these I needs must take« 

Where none can teach, nor no man can direct ; 
Where no man's good for me example makes ; 

But all men's faults do teach her to suspect. 
Her thoughts and mine much disproportion have, 

All strength of love is infinite in me ; 
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She useth the adyantage time and fortune gave 

Of worth and power to get the liberty. 
Earth, sea, heaven, hell, are subject unto laws, 
But I, poor I, must suffer and know no cause* 

Signed R. £• E. 
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SK HENRY WOTTON, 

Born at Bocton-Hall« Kent, in 1508, received hts educa- 
tion at Winchester school, whence he was renoTed, in 
1684, to New College, and soon after to Queen's College^ 
Oxford, He was early distinguished by the acuteness of 
his mind, and by versatility of talent. After having com- 
pleted an academical education, he spent nine years in 
trstelllQg I dttriag which he formed an acquaintance with 
all the most learned men in Europe, and acquired a con- 
siderable reputation by his proficiency in the fine arts. 
On hb retntn to England, his accomplishments recom- 
mended him to thtt friendship of the <eari of Essex, with 
whom be remained as secretary till his fall, when he re- 
tired to Florence^ and remained there till the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Having been employed by the great duke of Tuscany in an 
embassy into Scotland, for the purpose of communicating 
to King James the account of a conspiracy against him 
which the great duke had discovered, he received the ho* 
nour of knighthood, and ei\yoyed the confidence of that 
monarch during the whole of his reign. 

For the particulars of his very curious life, great part of 
which he passed in foreign embassies, and othfr scenes 
of political activity, and which he terminated in 1639, 
(after entering into holy orders,) in the situation of Pro. 
Test of Eton, the reader is referred to the circumstantial 
biography of Isaac Walton, or to the summary contained 
In the New Biographical Dictionary. 

The following, specimens are all extracted from ReliqiuB 
Wottoniane, first printed in 1651 , and three times aftei^ 
wards. 

S 
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On his MistresSf the Queen of Bohemia* 

X ou meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light ! 
You conounon people of the skies ! 
What are you, when the sun shall rise ? 

You curious chanters of the wood. 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 

Thinking your voices understood 
By your weak accents ! what's your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

You violets that first appear. 

By your pure purple mantles known. 

Like the proud virgins of the year. 
As if the spring were all your own ! 
What are you, when the rose is blown > 

So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind ; 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen ! 
Tell me, if she were not designed 
Th' eclipse and glory of her kind ? 
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A DescripHonqfthe Caunttys Recreations, 

Quivering Fear, heart-tearing Cares, 
Anxious SighS) untimely Tears, 

Fly, fly to courts ! 

Fly to fond worldlings' sports. 
Where strain'd Sardonic Smiles are glosing still. 
And Grief is forc'd to laugh against her will ; 

Where mirth's but mummery, 

And sorrows only real be ! 

Fly from our country pastimes ! fly. 
Sad troop of human misery ! 

Ceme, serene looks. 

Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure azur'd heayen, that smiles to see 
The rich attendance of our poverty ! 

Peace and a secure mind, 

Which all men seek, we only find. 

Abused mortals ! did you know 

Where joy, heart's-ease, and>cbmforts grow. 

You'd scorn proud towers. 

And seek them in these bowers 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may 

shake, 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 
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Nor mnniion e'er oome nigh u^ 
SaTuig of firantaiiis thai g^ide by 



Here's no ftptntic mmgne^ nor danoe^ 
But of our kidsy tlmt frisk and pranoe; 

Nor wan are seen. 

Unless upon the green 
T vo harmless bmbs are butting «ne the other ; 
Which done, both Ueating run, eadi to his mother ; 

And wounds are never found. 

Save what the plough-share gives the ground. 



Go, let the diving negro seek 

For gems, hid in some fodom credc I 

We all peark seom. 

Save what the dewy mem 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass. 
Which careless shepherds beat dawn as they pass ; 

And gold ne'er here appears. 

Save what the yellow Ceres bears. - 

Blest, silent groves ! O may ye be 
For ever Mirth's best nursery! 

May pure Contents 

For ever pitch their tents 
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Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these 
moimtams. 

And Peace still slumber by these purling fountains. 
Which we may every year 
Find, when we come a^fishing here. 

Subscribed Ignoto. 



Tears at tbeGraveqfSir Alberius Morton^ loho tms 
buried at Southampton, inept by Sir H. Wottoru 

SiLENC?, in truth, would speak my sorrow best. 
For deepest wounds can least their feelings tell : 

Yet, let me borrow from mine own imrest 
But time to bid him whom I lov'd farewell ! 

Oh my unhappy lines ! you that before 

Have serv'd my youth to vent some wanton cries. 

And now, congealed with grief, can scarce implore 
Strength to accent,'— Here my Albertus lies ! 

This is the sable stone, this is the cave 
And womb of earth that doth his corpse em- 
brace! 

While others sing his praise, let me engrave 
These bleeding numbers to adorn the place« 
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Here will I paint the characters of wo^ 
Here will I pay my tribute to the dead ; 

And here my faithful tears in showers shall flow. 
To humanize the flints whereon I tread : 

Where, though I mourn my matchless loss alone. 
And none between my weakness judge and me ; 

Yet e'en these pensiv^ walls allow my moan. 
Whose doleful echoes to my plaints agree. 

But is he gone ? and live I rhyming here 
As if some Muse would listen to my lay, 

\^Sien all distun'd sit waiting for their dear. 
And bathe the banks where he was won't to 
play?— 

Dwell thou in endless light, discharged Soul, 
Freed now from Nature's and from Fortune's 
trust! 

While on this fluent globe my glass shall roli» 
And run the rest of my remaining dust. 



Upon the Death of Sir Albertus Mortens Wife* 

Hb first dec^as'd ; she for a little tried 
To live without him,— lik'd it not, and died. 
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SIR JOHNDAVIS, 

The son of a weaUhy tanner at ChilgroTe, in Wiltshire, 
was horn about 1570, and, in 1585, entered a commoner 
at Qaeen's College, Oxford. Having taken a d^ree, be 
removed to the Middle Temple ; but iras expelled, says 
Wood, for that " be being a high-spirited yoong man, 
*' did, upon 80me slight provoeationy or punctilio, hattinado 
" Rich. MartiO (afterward recorder of London) in the 
«* common-hall, while he was at dinner." He then reti- 
red to Oxford, and com(M»ed his '< Nosce Teipsum.'* 
Being restored by the favour of the lord-keeper EUes- 
mere, he practised as a barrister; was elected a burgess 
in Parliament in 1601 $ and, after the death of Elizabeth, 
was successively promoted by King James to the offices 
of solicitor and attorney-general, of Serjeant at law, and 
king's seijeant in Ireland, and, in 1626, was appointed 
chief justice of the King's Bench in England ; but died 
before he could enter upon the duties of this office. 

His poem on the Immortality of the Soul is a noble monu- 
ment of hb learning, acnteness, command of 1ang;uage, 
and feeility of venification. His similies (as Mrs Cooper 
and Mr Headley have justly observed) are singularly 
happy ; always enlivening, and often illustrating his ab- 
struse and difficult subject : but while we admire his wit 
and ingenuity, we sometimes regret the more indefinite 
but sublimer conceptions of bis model, Lucretius. 

Besides the *' Nosce Jeipsum," he composed*^ Orchestra,'* a 

poem on Dancing ; and twenty-six '* Acrosticke Hyifines" 

on the words Elisabetha Regina, one of which is here 

given. They are probably the best acrostics ever written, 
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and all equally good : but they seem to prove that their 
antbor was too fond of struggling with useless difficiilties. 

He also, according to Wood, wrote a version of the Plsalms, 
(neVer published,) and a book of £pigrams. The latter, 
as appears from DmmnioDd of Hawthornden* are those 
which stand at the end of Marlowe's translation of Ovid's 
JBpistles, printed at Middleburgh, 1596, 19mo. The rea- 
der will judge of their btyle by the two following speci- 
mens :— 

The " Nosce Teipsum" was first published in 1 599, 4to, and 
again in 1602, 1606, 1619, 1622, &c. His « Orchestra'* 
appeared in 1596, 8vo, his << Acrosticke Uymnes" in 
1599, 4to. Two poetical pieces in Davison's Miscellany, 
1609,* are assigned to this author, but have not been col- 

• lected in any edition of his works. 

See Wood's Athemie, the new Biographia, apd Ritsofi. 



IN MEDONEM. 

Great Captain Medon wears a chain of gold 

Which at five hundred crowns is valued. 
For that it was his grandsire*s chain of old. 

When great King Henry Boulogne conquered. 
And wear it, Medon ! for it may ensue 

That thou, by virtue of this massy chain, 
A stronger town than Boulogne may'st subdue. 

If wise men*s saws be not reputed vain. 
For what said Philip, king of Macedon ?— 

<* There is no castle so well fortified, 
*^ But, if an ass laden with gold comes on, 

« Thfe guard will stoop, and gates fly open wide/^ 
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IN FUSCUM. 

Fuscus is free, and hath the world at will ; 

Yet in the course of life that he doth lead 
He's like a horse, which, turning round a mill» 

Doth always in the self-same circle tread. 
First, he doth rise at ten ;. and at eleven 

He goes to GilPsf where he doth eat till one ; 
Then sees Ibl play 'till six ; and sups at seven ; 

And after supper straight to bed is gone. 
And there till ten next day he doth remain ; 

And then he dines ; and see^ a comedy ; 
And then he sups, and goes to bed again :— - 

Thus round he runs without variety ; 
Save that sometimes he comes not to the play. 
But falls into a whore-bouse by the way. 
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To the Lark. 

[An Acrostic] 

£ably» cheerfbl, momting lark^ 
light's gende usher^ morning's derk. 

In merry notes delighting ; 
Stint awhile thy song, and haric, 

And learn my new enditing i 

Bear up this hymn, to heaven it bear, 
E'en up to heaven, and sing it there ; 

To heaven each morning bear it: 
Have it set to some sweet sphere. 

And let the angels bear it ! 

Renown'd Astraea, that great name. 
Exceeding great in worth and fame, 

Great worth hath so renown'd it. 
It is Astrsea's name I praise : — 
Now then, sweet lark, do thou it r^ise. 

And in high heaven resound it ! 
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BARNABT BARNES, 

A yonoger son of Dr Richard Barnes, bishop of Durbani^ 
was bom in the county of York, and in 1586, at the age 
of seventeen, became a student of Brazen-nose College, 
Oxford, but left the university without a degree* He 
engaged in the French service under the earl of Essex in 
1501, and afterwards united with Harvey in a satirical 
attack upon Nash, who completely discomfited his assail- 
ants by the caustic poignancy of his wit. Wood was not 
able to ascertain the time of his death, but has registered 
the following productions of his pen : *' A Divine Cen- 
" turie of Spirituall Sonnets,^' 1505, 4to ; << Four Books 
« of Offices," 1606, fol. j and «« The Devil's Charter,*' a 
tragedy, 1607, 8vo. From the first of these, a publica- 
tion of uncommon rarity, the following sonnets are taken, 
which at least have the merit of combining an arbitrary 
recurrence of rhyme with the dignified freedom of blank 
verse* See Ritson's Bibliographia. 



SOKNET. 



U 



NTO my Bpirit lead an angePs wing. 
By which it might mount to that place of rest 
Where Para£se may me relieve, opjprest ! 

Lend to my tongue an mgeVs voice to sing ! 

Thy praise my comfort ; and for ever bring 
My notes thereof, from the bright east to west ! 
Thy mercy lend unto my soul distrest ! 

Thy grace unto my wits !-^then shall the sling 
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Of righteousness that monster Satan kOl, 
Who with despair my dear salvation dar^d, 

Andy like the Philistine, stood breathing still 
Proud threats against my soul, for heaven pre- 
pared: 

At lengthy I like an angel shall appear 

In spotless white, an angel's crown to wear ! 



SONNET. 



The sun of our souTs light thee would I call ! 

But for our light thou didst the bright sun make ; 

Nor reason that thy majesty should take 
Thy chiefedt subjects' epithets at all. 
Our chief direction's star celestial 
^ (But that the stars for our direction's sake 

Thou fixed, and canst at thy pleasure shake) 
I would thee name ! the rock substantial 

Of our assurance I would term thy name ! 
But that all rocks by thy command -were made. 

If king of kings thy majesty became, 
Monarch of monarchs I thee would have said ! 

But thou gives kingdoms, and makes crowns 
unstable : — 

By these I know thy name iQeffable I 
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HENRY WILtOBY 

Appears to have been a scholar at Oxford, but is only known 
as author of a collection of love>poems, published durin|; 
his departure, in her Majesty's service, to see the fashions 
of other countries, by his " friend and chamber-fellow" 
Hadrian Dorrell, under the title of'* Willobie his Avisa; 
** or the true picture of a modest maid and of a chast and 
** constant wife : in HcKamrter verse/' 1594, 4to, pointed 
again in 1 596, and a fourth time, corrected and augment- 
ed, In 1609, to which is added ^* the victorie of English 
** chastitie, under the fained name of Avisa,*' signed 
*^ Thomas Willoby, frater Henrici,"&c. « the resolution 
** of a chast and constant wife," and ^* the praise of a 
'* contented mind." The metre of these poems is harmo- 
nious and pleasing, but it would seem that the term Aexo- 
meter was applied to itcmzaa Containing nx lines, and not 
t6 linet containing rixfeet. 

Willoby died not long before the republication of his work 
in 1596, as appears from Dorrell's " Apologie.'' Vide 
also Ritson's Bibllographia* 



The second Letter ofD. jB. to hard-hearted Aviso. 

[From Canto xxxiii.] 

X FIND it true, that some have said, 
** It's hard to love and to be wise ;" 

For Wit is oft by Love betrayed. 
And brougHt asleep by fond devis9« 
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SHh fidth no fiivour can procure. 
My patience must my pain raiduie. 



As faithful firieddslup mov'd my tongue 
Your secret love and favour crave. 

And, as I never did you wrongs 
This last request so let me have : 

Let no man know what I did move ; 

Let no man know that I did love ! 

That will I say, this is the worst; 

When this is said, then all is past : 
Thou, proud Avisa, were the first. 

Thou, hard Avisa, art the last ! 
Though thou in sorrow make me dwell. 
Yet love will make me wish thee well. 



[From Canto xliiii ] 



What sudden chance or change is this 
That doth bereave my quiet rest ? 

What surly doud edipsM my Miss ? 
What sprite dpth rag^ within my breast i 

Such faulty qualms I never found. 

Till first I saw this western ground. 
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Can diODge of air complexions chtoge^ 
And strike the senses out of frame ? 

Though this be true, yet this is strange^ 
iSfi^ I so lately hither came ; 

And yet in body cannot find 

So great a change as in my mind. 

My lusdess limbs do pine away. 
Because my heart is dead within ; 

AU lively heat I feel decay. 
And deadly cold his room doth win : 

My humours all are out of frame, 

I freeze amidst the burning flame. 



I know the time, I know the place, . 

Both when and where my eye did view 
That novel shape, that friendly face. 

That so doth make my heart to rue. 

happy time, if she incline ! 

If not, wo worth these luckless eyne / 

1 love the seat where she did sit, 

I kiss the grass where she did tread; 
Methinks I see that face as yet. 

And eye, that all these turmoils bred. 
I envy that this seat, this ground, 
Such friendly grace and favour found. 
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I dreamt of late (God grant that dream 
Portend my good ! ) that she did meet 

Me in this green, by yonder stream, 
Andy smiling, did me friendly greet. 

Whe'er wandering dreams be just or wrong, 

I mind to try ere it be long. 



But yonder ^comes my faithful friend 
That like assaults hath oft^i tried, 

On his advice I will depend, 
Whe'er I shall win or be denied ; 

And look, what counsel he shall give. 

That will I do, whe'er die or live I 
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WILLIAM FOWLER, 

A writer of amatory verses at the court of James VI. has 
been lately noticed by Mr Ley den in his curious collection 
of ** Scotisb Descriptive Poems." (Edin. and Lond. 1803, 
l8mo). Scarcely any anecdotes of his life are preserved, 
and even the time of his birth is doubtful, though it may 
be placed with some probability about the year 1569. 
He seems to have possessed the esteem of Dmmmond of 
Hawthomden, by whom two MS. volumes of his poems, 
the one entitled *' The Tarantula of Love," and the other 
a translation of Petrarch's Triumphs, were, in 1627, pre- 
sented to the library of Edinburgh college, and he was a 
great favourite with King James, whose unkindly genius 
he had the singular good fortune of inspiring with a very 
tolerable commendatory sonnet prefixed to the triumphs 
of Petrarch. 

Fowler's style, as his editor justly observira, <* is often quaint, 
** affected^ and full of antithesis ;" though he ** possesses 
" a facility of versification, and a harmony of numbers, 
** which the best poets of that period were not always 
"able to attain.*' ' 

The following single specimen will be a sufficient comment 
on the truth of thb character. It is selected from a tran- 
script of part of the Tarantula of Love, politely communi- 
cated to the editor by Lord Woodhouselee. 



SONNET. 



Perhaps you think, with your disdainful words. 
With rude repulse, with " nays,'* rehears'd in ire, 
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With threatening eyes, oflPensive mair than swords. 
And silent pride, t* abase my high desire ? — 
Reclaim these thoughts which does you so in- 
spire! 

Love fearless is of death or yet diq^race, 
And through his hap he hopeth for his hire 

So much the more his boldness doth increase. 
Your beauty was the first thi^ won tIl^ place 

And scalM the walls of my undaunted heart. 
Which, captive now, pines in a caitive case. 

Unkindly met with rigour for desert :— 
Yet not the less your servant shall abidi?. 
In spite of rude repulse or silent pride. 
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WILLIAM SMITH, 

Author of " Chloris, or the Complaint of the pas8i<»iate 
" despised Shepheard/* 1506, 4to. This publication con- 
sists of fifty sonnets, which are inscribed to Spenser, un- 
der his pastoral appellation of Colin Clout, the ** deere 
« and most entire beloved patron of these maiden verses/' 
Perhaps the dramatic writer of this name, mentioned in 
the Biographia Dr^matica, may be oor virgin sonneteer; 
but no particulars of his Wit are known. See Ritson*! Bib- 
Ifographia. 



SONNET. 



1 HT beauty subject of my song I make, 

O fairest fair, on i^hom depends my life ! 
Refuse not then the task I undertake 

To please thy rage, and to appease my strife : 
But with one smile remunerate my toil. 

None other guerdon I of thee desire; 
Give not my lowly Muse, new-hatchM, the foil. 

But warmth, that she may at the length aspire 
Unto the temples of thy star-bright eyes, 

Upon whose round orbs perfect beauty sits ; 
From whence such glorious crystal beams arise, 

As best my Chloris' seemly face befits : 
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Which eyes, which beauty, which bright ciystal 

beam, 
Which fieu^e of thine hath made my love extreme. 



SONNET. 



My love, I caimot thy r^re beauties place 

Under those forms which many writers use. 
Some like to stones compare their mistress' foce ; 

Some in the name of flowers^ do love abuse ; 
Some makes their love a goldsmith's shop to be; 

Where orient pearls and precious stones abound : 
In my conceit these &r do disagree. 

The perfect praise of beauty forth to sound. 
O Chloris> thou dost imitate thyself! 

Self-imitating passeth precious stones ; 
For all the Eastern-Indian golden pelf 

Thy red and white with purest^tr atones. 
Matchless for beauty Nature hath thee framed. 
Only unkind and cruel thou art named. 
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JOHN DONNE 

I 

Was born at London, in 1573, and educated at home till the 
eleventh year of his age. His academical residence then 
became divided for some time between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and his studies between poetry and law. He ac- 
companied the earl of Essex in an expedition against Ca- 
diz, was secretary for some time to Sir Thomas Egerton, 
lord keeper of the great seal, and having talien orders was 
promoted to be king's chaplain, preacher of the society 
in Lincoln*s inn, and dean of St Paul's. He died in 1631. 
His biographer, Izaac Walton, represents his oratory in 
the pulpit as extremely edifying; and Dryden was of 
opinion that his satires '' when translated into numbers, 
<* and English,*' would ^be generally admired. As Pope 
has thus translated them, every reader is abl^to form his 
own judgment on the truth of this <»pinion His poems 
were printed together in one volume 4to, i 6:33, and re- 
edited by his son in 1635, l2mo, since which time they 
have undergone a variety of impressions* 



SONG. 



xJOf and catch a falling star. 
Get with child a mandrake root. 

Tell me where all past years are^ 
Qr who cleft the devil's foot ; 
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Teach me to hear mermaids singiDg, 
Or to keep off envjr's stingingy 

And find 

What wind 
Serves to advance an honest mind* 

♦ 

If thou beest bom to strange sights. 

Things invisible to see ; 
Ride ten thousand days and nights. 

Till age snow white hairs on thee : 
Thou, when thou retum'st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befel thee. 
And swear 
No where 
Lives a woman true and &ir. 

If thou find'st one, let me know ! 
Such a pSgriniage were sweet : 
Yet, do not ! I would not go. 

Though at next door we might meet. 
Though she were true when you met her. 
And last till you write your letter. 
Yet she 
Will be 
False, ere I come, to two or three. 



12 
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Negative Lam* 

I NXVBR stoop'd BO low fw they 

Which CD an eye, cheek, lip, can prey, 
Seldom to them which soar no higher 
Than virtue or the mind t' admire ; 

Far tense and underitanding may 
Know what gives fuel to their fire. 

My love, tho* silly, is more hrave. 

For, may I miss whene'er I crave» 

If I know yet whirt I would have. 
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JOSEPH HALL 

Was born at Brutow-park, in the county of Leicester, 1574, 
and having received a school-education at hisnativeplace, 
firas sent, at the age of 1 5, to ii^manuel college^ Cambridge, 
where he was dbtinguished as a wit, a poet, and a rheto- 
rician. In 1612 he toolL the degree of D,D,i was pre- 
sented to the deanery of Worcester in 1616 ; promoted to 
the see of Exeier in 1627 ; and in 1641 translated to Nofw 
wich, of which he was deprived by sequestration in 1643. 
He then retired to a small estate, where he ended his life 
in 1656 ; plenm dierumy pUnus virtutum. 

The various literary labours of his long life, and the perse- 
cutions to which he was exposed in his old age, are re- 
cited in every dictionary of biography. His only poeti- 
cal compositions, entitled '' Virgidemiarum,'* satires in 
six books, 1597, 1508, 1599, l2mo, (reprinted at Oxford, 
1753, and in Andersou^s Poets,) are, from their subject, 
by no means suited to the present publication ; but it is 
hoped that the reader will excuse the insertion of one spe- 
cimen from a work which must, even now, be considered 
as a model of elegance. The following satire is a ridi* 
cule on the fashion of attempting to subject our language 
to the rules of Greek and Latin prosody, a fashion intro- 
duced by Gabriel Harvey, encouraged by Sir Philip Sid- 
ney and others, and not disbouraged by Spenser. Thje 
extract here made has a particular allusion to Stany- 
hurst's translation of part of the ^neid, which had be- 
fore been ridiculed in similar terms by ^'ash• 
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LIB. I. SAT. VI. 

jAlNOThbr scorns the home-spun thread of rhymes, 
Matched with the lofty feet of elder times. 
Give him the numbered verse that Virgil sung, 
And Virgil self shall speak the English tongue ; 
Manhood andGarboiles shaUhechaunt with changed 

feet. 
And headstrong dactyls making music meet : 
The nimble dactyls striving to outgo 
The drawling spondees, pacing it below : 
The lingering spondees labouring to delay 
The breathless dactyls with a sudden stay ! 
Who ever saw a cdt, wanton end wild, 
Yok'd with a slow-foot ox on fallow field. 
Can right areed how handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the English dactylets. 
If Jove speak English in a thundering cloud, 
Tkwkk-'thvoaek and r^'taff roars he out aloud. 
Fie on the forged mint that did create 
New coin of words never articulate ! 
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BEN JONSON 

Ww bom in 1574, and died in 1037. 



SONG. 
[From " The Forest.^ 

OoME, my Celia, let us prove. 
While we may, the sports of love ; 
Time will not be ours for ever» 
He at length our good will sever : 
Spend liot then his gifts in vain ! 
Suns that set may rise again ; 
But if once welose this light, 
'Tis with us perpetual night. 
Why should we defer our joys ^ 
Fame and rumour are but toys. 
Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spits ? 
Or his easier ears b^uile. 
So removed by our wile ? 
^Tis no sin love's fruit to steal ;— 
But the sweet theft to reveal, 
To be taken, to be seen, — 
These have crimes accounted been. 
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so:n6. 
To Celia* 

[From the same.] 

Drink to me only with tMne eyes. 

And I wiU pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a km but in the cup, 

And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a drink divine, 
Bdt might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honouring thee. 
As giving it a hope that there - 

It could not withered be ; 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent'st it back to me ; 
Since when it grows and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 



80 V o. 
[From " The Silent Woman."] 

Still to be neat, still to be dreet, 
As you were going to a fo»t ; 
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Still to be powder'dy still perfum'd : 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 
Though art's hid causes are not found. 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face» 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free'; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th' adulteries of art ; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart 



[From '' Masques at Court.'*] 

Beauties, have ye seen this to}^ 
Called Love ! a little boy 
Almost naked, wanton, blind. 
Cruel now, and then as kind ? 
If he be amongst ye, say I 
He is Venus' run-a^y* 

She that will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth faoV^r, 
Shall to-night receive a kiss. 
How or where herself would wish 
But who brings him to his mother 
Shall have that kiss, and abotber. 
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He hath of marks about him plenty. 
You shall know him among twenty : 
All his body is a fire. 
And his breath a flame intire, 
That, being shot like lightning in, 
Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 

At his sight the sun hath turned, 
Neptune in the waters burned ; 
Hell hath felt a greater heat ; . 
Jove himself forsook his seat : 
From the centre to the sky 
Are his trophies reared high. 

Wings he hath, which though ye clip. 
He will leap from lip to lip : 
Over liver, lights, and heart, 
But not stay in any part* 
And if chance his arrow misses. 
He will shoot himself in kisses. 

He doth bear a golden bow^ 
And a quiver, hanging low, , 
Full of arrows, that outbrave 
Dian's shafts, where, if he have 
Any head more sharp than other, 
With that first he strikes his mother. 
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Still the fiurest are his ftieL 
When his days are to be cnitJ, 
Lovers' hearts are all his food. 
And his baths their warmest blooi: 
Nought but wounds his hand doth seasoB^ 
And he hates none like to Reason. 

Trust him not : his words^ thou^ sweety 

Seldom with his heart do meett 

All his practice is deceit* 

Every gift it is a bait : 

Not a kiss but poison bean3» 

And most treason in his teank 

Idle minutes are his reigo : 
Then the straggler makes his gain. 
By presenting maids with toys. 
And would have ye think them yofjBt 
'Tis the ambition of the elf 
To have all childish as himself. 



If by these ye please lo know 
Beauties, be not nice, but diow 
Though ye had a will to hide him^ 
Now, we hope, ye'li not abide him^ 
Since ye hear his falser play. 
And that be^sVenus' run*away. 
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The Lover, deceived by his Ladies Inconstancy^ 
toriteth unto her tisJbUovoeth. 

(From " A Gorgions Gallery of Gallant InTeotions/' I578» 

4(o.} 

1 HE mist is gone that bleared mine eyes, 
^The lowering clouds I see appear ; 
Though that the blind eat many flies, 

I- would you knew my sight is clear* 
Your sweet, deceiving, flattering fiice. 

Did make rae think that you were white ; 
I muse how you had such a grace 

To seem a hawk, and be a kite. 

Where precious ware is to be sold. 

They shall it have that givelh most. 
All things we see are won with gold ; 

Few things is had where is no co6t : t 
And so it fareth now by me. 

Because I press to give no gifts. 
She takes my suit unthankfuHy, 

And drives me off with many drift8« 



€J 
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Is this the end of all my suit. 

For my good will to have a scorn I 
Is this of all my pains the fruit. 

To have the chaff instead of com ? 
Let them that list possess such dross ; 

For I deserve a better gain : 
Yet had I rather leave with loss. 

Than serve and sue, and ail in vain* 



The following piece was extracted from an extremely scarce 
miscellaDy, called ** A IlaDdfnl of Pleasant Delites, con- 
" taining sundrie new sonnets and delectable histories in 
" divers kinds of meeter, &c.,&c. by Clement Robinson 
** and diyers others.*' London, printed by Richard Jhones, 
&c. 1584, I'imo. 

The tune appears to have acquired an extraordinary degree 
of popularity in the time of Shakspeare, (see Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Act ii. Sc. 1, and Act v. Sc. 5,) and 
the ballad contains some particulars respecting female 
dress and manners, during the sixteenth century, which 
may appear curious to the poetical antiquary. 

A new courily Sonnet^ of the Lady Greensleeves^ 
to the nem tune of^* Greensleefoesn* 

Greensleevss was all my joy, 

Greensleeves was my delight, 
Greensleeves was my hart of ^Id, 

And who but Lady Greensleeves. 
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Alas, my love» ye do me wrong. 

To cast me off discourteously : 
And I have loved you so long, 

Delighting in your company ! 
Greensleeves, ^c.^ 

I have been ready at your hand. 
To grant whatever you would crave ; 

I have both waged life and land. 
Your love and good«wiU for to have. 

Greensleeves, &c. 

I bought thee kerchers to thy head. 
Thai were wrought fine and gallantly : 

I kept thee, both at board and bed. 
Which cost my purse well-favour'dly. 

Greensleeves, '&C. 

I bought thee petticoats of the best. 
The cloth so fine as fine might be : 

I gave thee jewels for thy chest ; 
And all this cost I spent on thee. 

Greensleeves, &c« 

Thy smock of silk both fair and white, 
With gold embroider^ gorgeously : 
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Thy petticoat cftettdaU* right ; 
And this I bought thee ^adly. 
Greendeeves, &c* 

Tliy girdle of gold so red. 

With pearls bedecked sumptuously. 
The like no other lasses had : 

And yet thou wouldest not lo?e me ! 
Greensleeves, ftc. 

Thy purse, and eke thy gay gilt knivesi 
Thy pin-case, gallant to the eye : 

No better wore the burgess' wives : 
And yet thou wouldest not loTe mc ! 

Greensleeves, &c. 

Thy crimson stockings, all of silk. 
With gold all wrought above the knee ; 

Thy pumps, as white as was the milk : 
And yet thou wo«ldest not love me ! 

Greensleeves, &c. 

Thy gown was of the grassy green, 
Tliy sleeves of satin hanging by ; 

Which made thee be our harvest queen : 
And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 

Greensleeves, &c. 

' A thin silk. See Dn Cange, Toce eendakim. 
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Thy gartera firisged wkhtbe gM, 

And silver aglets^ haoging by ; 
Which made thee blithe for to behold; 

And yet thou wouldest not love me I 
Greensleeves^ &c. 

My gayest gelding I thee gaTe> 

To ride wherever liked thee : 
No lady ever was so brave : 

And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 
Greensleeves^ &€• 

My men were clothed all in ^een. 
And they did ever wait on thee : 

All this was gallant to be seen : 
And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 

Greensleeves, Sic 

They set thee op, they took th6e down, 

They served thee with humilky ; 
Thy foot might not once touch the ground : 

And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 
Greensleeves^ &c. 

For every morning, when thou rose^ 
I sent thee dainties^ orderly ; 

' Aiglets; mguMeitt^ a lace with ta^ 
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To cheer thy stomach from all woes : 

And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 
Greendeevesy &c. . 

Thou couldst desire no earthly thing. 
But still thou hadst it readily. 

Thy music, still to play and sing : 
And yet thou wouldest not love me ! 

Greensleeves, &c 

And who did pay for all this gear. 
That thou did spend when pleased thee ? 

Even I that am rejected here. 
And thou disdainest to love me ! 

Greensleeves, &c* 

Well ! I will pray to God on high. 
That thou my constancy mayst see. 

And that, yet once before I die. 
Thou wilt vouchsafe to love me! 

Greensleeves, &c. 

Greenslefeves, now fkrewell ! adieu ! 

God I pray to prosper thee ! 
For I am still thy lover true : 

Come once again and love me I 
Greensleeves, &c« 
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A Warning Jbr Wooers that they be not over hasty ^ 
nor deceived mth Women*s Beauty, 

[From 12 stanzas. From the same.] 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * * 

Where Cupid's fort hath made a way. 
There grave advice doth bear no sway. 
Where love doth reign and rule the roast 
There reason is exil'd th^ coast. 

Like all ; love none; 
Except ye use discretion. 

First try, then trust; 
Be not deceived with sinful lust. 



Some love for wealth, and some for hue, 
And none of both these loves are true* 
For when the mill hat;h lost her sails, . 
Then must the miller lose his vails. 

Of grass com'th hay; 
And flowers fair will soon decay. 

Of ripe com- th rotten ; 
In age all beauty is forgotten. 

Some lov'th too high, and some too low ; 
And of them both great griefs do grow. 
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And some do love the common sort. 
And common folk use common vport 

Look not too high, 
Lest that a chip fall in thine eye. 

Buty high or low. 
Ye may be sure she is a shrew* 

But^ sirs^ I use to tell no tales ; 
Each fish that swims doth not bear scales. 
In every hedge I find not thorns ; 
Nor every beast doth cany horns. 

I say not ao^ 
That every woman causeth wo : 

That were too broad : 
Who lov'th not venom must shun the toad. 

Who useth still the truth to tell 
May blamed be» though he say well. 
; Say crow is white, and snow is black : 
Lay not the fault on woman's back : 

Thousands were good ; 
But few scap'd drovming in Noah's flood. 

Most are weH bent ; 
I must say so, lest I be shent. 
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The H^dmanU Bappy Life. * 

[From *< Sonets and Pastorales** Included in '< PsalmeSy 
** Sonets, and Songs df Sadnes and Pietie, made into 
'< mnsicke of five partes.'* By W. Byrd, 1 588.] 

What pleasiire have great princes 

More dain^ to their choice 
Than herd-men wild, who careless 

In quiet life rejoice. 
And fortune's favours scormng * 
Sing sweet in summer-morning ? 

All day their flocks each tendeth, 

At night ihey take their rest ; 
More quiet than who sendeth 

His ship into the east, 
Where gold and pearl are plenty, 
But getting very dainty. 

For lawyers and their pleading. 

They *steem it not a straw ; 
They think that honest meaning 

Is of itself a law: 

• This title is from England's Helicon, in whicli the 
poem is said to be taken " oat of M. Bird's Set Songs." 
' " Fate not fearing '» £ng. Hel. 
VOL. II. 2 C 
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Where consdcnce judgeth plainly, 
Tbey spend no money vainly. 

O happy who thus liveth. 
Not caring much for gold ; 

With clothing, which sufficeth 
To keep him from the cold. 

Though poor and plain his diet» 

Yet merry it is and quiet. 



[At an aanoal Triumph, held in honour of Queen Elizabeth, 
Not. 17, 1690, In the Tilt-yard, Westminster, the follow- 
log verses were *• pronoonced and sung by M. Hales, her 
" Mi^esty's servant, a gentleman in that art exceUent,and 
" forhls voice both commendableand admirable/' Segar's 
" Honor, Military and Civill," 1602. fol. c. 64. p. 198.] 

My goldeh locks tin^e hath to silver tum'd, 
(Oh time too swift, and swiftness never ceasing !) 

My youth 'gainst age, and age at youth hath 
spum'd. 
But spum'd in vain : youth waneth by increa-. 

sing. 
Beauty,andstrength,andyouth,flowersfedingbeen, 

Duty, feith, love, are roots, and ever green. 

My helmet now shall make an hive for bees. 
And lovers* songs shall turn to holy psalms I 
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A man at arms must now sit on his knees. 

And feed on prayers, that are old iage's ahns. 
And so from court to cottage I depart ; 
My saint is sure of mine unspotted heart. 

And when I sadly ait in homely cell, 
m teach my swains this carol for a song : 

** Blest be the hearts that think my sovereign well, 
^' Curs'd be the souls that think to do her 
** wrong.'* 

Goddess I vouchsafe this aged man his right. 

To be your beadsman now, that was your knight. 



Wodenfiride^s Song in Praise ofAmargana. 
[From England*! HelicoD.] 

The sun, the season, in each thing 
Revives new pleasures; the sweet spring 
Hath put to flight the winter keen, 
To glad our lovely summer queen* 

The paths where Amargana treads 
With flowery tapestries Flora spreads. 
And nature clothes the ground in green, 
To glad our lovely summer queen. 

The groves put on their rich array. 
With hawthorn-blooms embroidered gay, 
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And sweet perfumed with ^lantine, 
To glad our lovely summer queen. 

The silent river stays his course. 
Whilst playiDg on the crystal source 
Tlie silverHscaled fish are seen. 
To glad our lovely summer queen. 

The woods at her fair sight rejoices. 
The little birds with their loud voices 
In concert on the briars been. 

To glad our lovely summer queen. 

* * * * * 

Great Pan, our god, for her dear sake. 
This feast and meeting bids us make,, . 
Of shepherds, lads, and lasses sheen. 
To glad our lovely summer queen. 

And every swain his chance doth prove^ 
To win fair Amargana's love, 
In sporting strifes, quite void of spleen, 
To glad our lovely summer queen. 

All happiness let heaven her lend, 
And all the graces her attend ; 
Thus bid me pray the Muses nine. 
Long live our lovely summer queen. 

W. H£UNNIS?] 
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Titiflrus to his fair PhUUs. 
[From England's Helicon.] 

The silly swain, whose love breeds discontent, 
Thhiks death a trifle, life a loathsome thing ; 
Sad he looks, sad he lies : 
But when his fortune's malice doth relent, 
Then of love's sweetness he will sweetly sing ; 
Thus he lives, tlius he dies. 

Then Titjnrus, whom love hath happy made. 
Will rest thrice happy in this myrtle shade : 

For though love at first did grieve him, 

Yet did l«ve at last relieve him. 

J, D[avis?] 
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HENRY PEACHAM 

Was author of << Mineira Britaima, or a garden of heroical 
'< De^isM,*' &c. 16IS, 4t0y (a collection of Emblems In 
vene, with a plate to each, from which the following 
extracts are taken) as well as << The Period of Monrn'mg 
•< — in memorie of the late Prince. Together with Nup* 
'* tlal Hymnes in honour of this happj marriage betweeaa 
** —Fred. Coant Pal.— -and £lis.— Daughter to oar So- 
<<vereigne,*' 1613, 40. •• A most tme relation of the 
** affairs of Cleye and Galick,** &c. 1614, 4to. (prose) 
« Prince Henrie rerlved i or a Poeme upon the Birth — 
** of— Prince H. Frederick — Ueire apparant to Fred. 
** Count Pal. of the Rhine," &c 1615, 4to. '' The Com- 
«' pleat GenUeman,** 1622, 1627, 1634, 1654, 1661, 4to. 
(prose) « The Gentleman^s Exercise,*' 1612, 1634, 1654, 
1661, 4to. (prose) " Thalia*8 Banqaet,**aYolnme of epi- 
grams, 16S0, 12mo. <• The Valley of Varletie,*' 1638, 
l2mo. (profe, as well as the two following*) *' The Duty 
** of all true subjects to their king ; as also to their na- 
** tive country in time of extremity and danger,** &c. in 
** twobookes,** 1639, 4to. ^ The Worth of a Peny, or a 
<< caution to keep money,*' 1647, 1667, 1677, 1695, 4(o. 
&c« All works of considerable merit* 

He is placed here owing to the uncertainty of the time of 
his birth. If, as Mr Ritson assumes, he is the same as 
** Henry Pecham, Minister," who published *' The Gar- 
'* den of Eloquence,** (a treatise on rhetoric,) in 1577, 
4to, hi. 1. he ought to be referred to the early part of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. If,, on the other hand, as Mr 
Malone conceives, our author is a different person, (per- 
haps son to the last-mentioned), and the earliest date of 
his compositions, 1611, (verses in<* The Odcombian Ban- 
** qnet,*') he would then rather belong to the succeeding 
one of James I. 
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I ha?e only to add, that be was bora at or near St Albaws 
aiiUted in cdncatii^ tbe children of Thomat> earl of 
Arnndel} and attended that nobleman into the Low 
Countries. In the title to his *• Minerva"* he styles him- 
self Jtfoffffr of ilrtf ; and it appears that he was '* some- 
^' time of Trinity Collc|;e, Cambridge.'* Hto tether was 
*^ Mr Henry Peacham, of Leverton, in Holland^ in tbe 
** county of Lincoln.*' 

Further particulars of hto History I am unable to ftamlsh, 
(though, in all probability, they might be supplied by an 
attentive perusal of hto Tarions pablications,)-aad, till I 
have it in my power to ascertain with accuracy, either 
the year of hto birth, or whether or not he was the au- 
thor of " The Garden of Eloquence," venture to place 
him between the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 



HumUibus dat Graiiam* 



Thb mountains huge^ that seem to check the sky. 
And all the world with greatness over-peer. 

With heath or moss for most part barren lie ; 
When valleys low doth kindly Phoebus cheer^ 

And with his heat in hedge and grove begets 

The virgin primrose or sweet violets. 

So God oft-times denies unto the great 
The gifts of nature, or his heavenly grace. 

And those that high in honour's chair are set 
Do feel their wants ; when men pf meaner place, 

Although they lack the^others' golden spring. 

Perhaps are blest above the richest king. 
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Gloricelata Via. 

Though life be short, and man dothy as the sun^ 

His journey finish in a little epaoe, 
The way is wide an honest course to run. 

And great the glories of a virtuous race. 
That, at the last, do our just labours crown 

With three-fold wreath, love, honour, and renown* 

« 

Nor can night's shadow, or the Stygian deep. 
Conceal fair Virtue firom the world's wide eye; 

The more oppressed, the more she strives to peep. 
And raise her rose-bound golden head on high : 

When epicures, the wretch, and worldly slave. 

Shall rot in shame, alive and in the grave. 
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The awful sceptre, though it can compel 
By powerful might greatest monarchs to obey« 

Love where he listeth liketh best to dwell. 
And take abroad his fortune as he may : 
Ne might, or gold, can win him thence away, 

Wh6ret6 he is through strong affection led. 

Be it a palace, or the simplest shed* 
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But, Vemis* infant ! dread of all beneath ! 
Imperious fi^ar from my sweet saint remove* 

And with thy soft ambrosial kisses breathe 
Into her bosom meek and mildest bye 
With melting pity from thy queen above : 

That she may read, and oft remember this* 

And learn to love, who most beloved is. 



Ad generosiswnuin et opt. spei juvenem Nobilem 
D. C. M. in Italiam nupenrime prqftctum. 

The Spartan virgins, ere they had composed 
* Their garlands of the fairest flowers to sight. 
The wholesom'st herbs they herewithal inclosM, 

And so their heads full joUily they dight. 
In memory of that same leach, they write. 
Who first brought simples, and their use to light. 

So ye, brave lord, who like the heavenly sphere 
Delight in motion, and about to roam. 

Must learn to mix in travel far and near 
With pleasure profit, that^ returning home. 

Your skill and judgment more may make you 
known 

Than your French suit, or lock so lai^ely grown* 
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'Soit who's he, that's not ravish'd with delight 
Far countries, courts, and cities strange to see ? 

To have old Rome presented to his sight; 
Troy walls, or Virgil's sweet Parthenope ? 

Yet nothing worUi, unless ye herewith find 

The fruits of skill, and bettering of your ttimd. 



Bura mihi et SilenHum. 
[From II stanzas.] 

WsRT thou thy life at liberty to choose. 
And, as thy birth, so, hadst thy being free. 

The city thou should'st bid adieu, my Muse, 
And from her streets, as her infection flee ; 
Where chaos and confusion we see 

As well of language as of differing hearts, 

A body severed in a thousand parts. 

Thy solitary Academe should be 
Some shady grove upon the Thames' fair side; 

Such as we may near princely Richmond see. 
Or where along doth silver Severn slide, 
Or Avon courts fair Flora in her pride. 

There shouldst thou sit at long-desired rest. 

And think thyself above a monarch blest. 

There might'st thou sing thy sweet Creator's praise, 
And turn at quiet o'er some holy book, 
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Or tune the accent of thy harmless lays 
Unto the murmur of the gentle brook. 
Whiles round about thy greedy eye doth look. 

Observing wonders in some flower by, 

This heniy that leaf, this worm, that butterfly* 

* • * « * * * * 

Or, wouldst thou music to delight thine ear. 
Step but aside unto the neighbour spring. 

Thou shalt a thousand wing'd musicians hear. 
Each praising in his kind the heavenly king. 
Here Philomel doth her shrill treble sing; 

The trush a tenor ; off a little space. 

Some mateless dove doth murmur out the base* 

Nor princes' richest arras may compare 
With some small spot where Nature's skill is 
shown. 

Perfuming sweetly all the neighbour air. 
While thousand colours in a night are blown : 
Here's a light crimson, there a deeper one, 

A maiden's blush, here purples, there a white. 

Then all commingled for our more delight. 

Withal, as in some rare limn'd book, we And 

Here painted lectures of God's sacred will : 
The daisy teacheth lowliness of mind, 
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The camomile^ we should be patient still, 
T|ie rue» our hate of vice's poison ill. 

The woodbine, that we should our friendship 
hold, 

Our hope the savory in the bitterest cold, 

Yety love the city, as the kindly nurse 

Of all good arts, and fiiir civility ; 
Where, though with good be intennixt the worse. 

That most disturb our sweet tranquillity, 

Ck>ntent thyself, till thine ability 
And better hap shall answer thy desire. 
But, Muse, beware# lest we too high aspire. 



The Author^s Conclusion* 
[FromSSstaozaii] 
As^then the sky was calm and fiur. 

The winds did cease, and clouds were fled, 
Aurora scattered Phoebus' hair. 

New risen from her rosy bed : 
At whose approadi the harlot * strew 

Both mead and mountain with her flowers, 
While Zephyr sweetest odours threw 

About the fields and leavy bowers- 

* ^ Flora, sometime a funoui hariot in Rome, and after 

** goddem of flowen.'* 

18 
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The woods and waters left their sounds 

No tenderest twig was seaa to more ; 
The beast lay coached on the groundj 

The winged people perch'd above ; 
Save Philomel, who did renew 

Her wonted plaints unto the Mom, 
That seem'd indeed her state to rue 

By shedding tears upon the thoro. 

When I, as other, taking rest 

Was show'd, mie^ught, a goodly plain. 
With all the store of Nature blest. 

And situate within the main ; - . ' 

With rocks about environ'd quite. 

But inward round in rows there stood. 
As well for profit as delight, 

The trees of orchard and the wood* 

The builder acorn, long ago 

To Dodonsean Jove adjoin'd ; 
And there the lofty pine did grow, 
. That winged flies before the wind ; 
£eucothoe, that wounded bleeds. 

Nor wanting was, nor that same tree ' 
That bears the stain in fruit and seeds 

Of Thisbe's woful tragedy* 

*f The malberry." 
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Th' unblasted bay, to conquests due. 

The Persian peach, and fruitful quince, 
And there the forward afanond grew. 

With cherries, ' known no long time since ; 
The winter-warden, orchard's pride. 

The philibert, * that loves the vale. 
And red queen-apple, so envied 

Of schoolboys passing by the pale. 



Within there was a circlet round. 

That rais'd itself, of softest grass ; 
No velvet smoother spread on ground* 

Or emerald greener ever was. 
In midst lliere sat a beauteous dame, 

(Not Piq>hos' queen so fiur a wight,) 
For roses by did blush for shame, 

To see a purer red and white* 

In robe of woven silver fine. 
And deepest crimson she was dad ; 

« 

' *< Erasmns— aflbrmeth cherries to have been known to 
^ these parts of Europe little above two or three hnndred 
** years, being first brought from Cerasuntis, a city of Pon* 
^ tos, whence they have their name/* 

* *< The filbert, so named of PhUibert, a king of France, 
** who caused by art sundry kinds to be brought forth.** 
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Then, diaper'd with golden twine. 

Aloft 8 mantle green ehe had. 
Wherein were wrought^ with rarest Bkill, 

Fair cities, castles, rivers, woods, 
And here and there embos^'d a hill. 

With fbuntains, and the Nymphs of floods* 

A massy collar, set with stones. 

Did over all itself extend* 

Whereon, in sparkling diamonds. 

Saint George, her patron, did depend. 
A crown imperiid on her head ; 

One hand a bright drawn sword did hold f 
The other (most that made her dread) 

Three sceptres of the finest gold* 

While proudly wider foot she trod 

Rich trophies and victorious qpoils, 
Atchieved by her might abroad. 

Her name is Empress of thb Ilbs, 
There chariots were, ^t once she wai| 

From Csesar, ^re she wa9 betray'd. 
With standards, gpt irom Pagans twAan 

She lent the Ho)y land her aid. 

Here saw I muny fi shiver'd lance, 
SwordSf battle-rax^, cannpnsi slingpi; 
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With th' arms of Portugal and France, 
And crownets of her petty kii^ : 

Kgh feathered hdmets for the tilt. 
Bows, steelj targets deft in twain ; 

Coats* comets, armours richlj gflt. 
With tatter'd ensigns out of Spain. 

About her now, on every tree 

Whereon full oft she cast her eye. 
Hung silver shields, by three and three. 

With pencil linmed curiously ; 
Wherein were drawn, with sidlfiil touch, 

Impresas, and devices rare, 
Of all her gallant knights, and such 

As actors in her conquests were. 

Great Edward Third you might see there. 

With that victorious prince, his son ; 
Next valiant John of Lancaster, 

That Spain with English over*run : 
And those brave spirits marshalled. 

The first that of the garter were; 
AH soldiers, none to carpet bred. 

Whose names to tell I must forbear. 

Fourth Henry's sunbeams on the doud, 
Iifth Henry's beacon flaming bright ; 
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York's lock, that did the falcon shrodd,. 

Was here, so were his roses white : 
The Marshal Mowbray, Norfolk's duke^ 

Yet living in great Howard's blood^^ 
With valiant Bedford^ symbols took,. 

As pleas'd them to adorn the wood» 

By whom, the Beauchamps worn away^ 

And noblest Talbot, scourge of France, 
With Nevilles, whom could nought dismay,. 

Left reliqnes of their puisance ; 
The loyal Vere, and Clifibrd stout^ 

Great Strongbow's hdr, with Bourchier^ Gray, 
Brave Falconbridge, and Montacute, 

Couragious Ormonde Usle, and Say.. 

With other^ nunberless,. beside^ 

That to have seen each* one's devise^ 
How lively limn'd, how well applied^ 

You were the while in Paradise* 
Another side she did. ordain 

To some late dead> some living yet> 
Who serv'd Eliza in her reign. 

And worthUy had honour'd it»* 

* ** Charles, e»rl of NcrttiDgbaiii, lord admiral : Tbomav 
^< earl of Saffolk, and lord ehambcrlaia : George^ earl of 

VOL* II» 2 D 
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Where tunmig first I spied above 

Her own dear Phoenix hovering; 
Whereat, methought, in melting love 

Apace with tears mine eyes did spring. 

< 

But, fool, while I aloft did look 

For her that was to heaven flown. 
This goodly place my sight forsook. 

And on the sudden all was gone. 

With grief awakM, I gaz'd aromid, 
And, casting up to heaven mine eye, 

** Oh God !'' I said, *< where may be found 
^^ These patrons now of chivalry ? 

** But Virtue present and secure 
*^ We hate ; when firom our knowledge hid, 

<< By all the means we her allure 

^ To take her dwelling where she did." 
# • • « * * 

« Camberland : Lord Wmoosbby ; Sir PhUip Sidney } Sis 
«« Jolin Norritf, &e> 
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GLOSSARY. 



jA.b AID, ( nA abodcy delay. Sc. 

Abate, (n.) bUvmf — Sibb. Gloss, events adventure. 

Abid, (v. n.) abided^ or abode* 

Aboun, {prep.) above, 

Abulyek, (p.) dressed* {¥r.habiB(*) The final e 

was in old English written eit. 
Ac, (c«] but, 
Acton, (n«) a strong quilted leathern covering Jbr 

the body. (Old Fr* augueton,) 
Afeir, (n. J propriety f 11. 35. note S^— Sibb. Gloss. 

appearancey shoto. 
to Apur, (o.) to belong. 
Afbjted, (fl.) adopted. (Old Fr.) 
Afiect, (»•) ojffectionB 
Aforrow, (flun;.) 6g^e. 
Again, {prep.) tofmardsy against. 
Aglet, {n.)tne tag to a lace* (Fr. aiguiUette.) 
Agood, {adv.) in earnest. II. 182. note 2. Turber- 

▼ile. 
Alane, (a.) o&me, Sc. Sometimes used substantive- 

ly> as yoi^ alancy their alane. 
Aleyed, (v.) aUedged. 
Algarde wine> toine ofAlgarva^ in Spain. 
Algate, {adv.) always. 

All'by-dene, (adv.) presently^ altogether? I. 274. 
Alosed ? {p.) praised? L 4*19« note 5* 
Als, {adv. or c.) also, as*' 
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Alois, (n.) Wilks on the roof of a casUe. Vide 

Warton's Hist, of Eng. P. IL 92. note q. 
AmaUle, (n.) enamdf h 50& note 7— -SM. Gloss. 

quichilver. 
Amang, (prep.) amongm Sc 
Amene, (a.) jJeasatU. Sc (Lat* amcenus.) 
Amorettisy (n.) tove-knaU, or garlands^ acoording 

to Tytler. Sc. See I. 308.— Sibb. Gloss. heai$ 

of quaking grass* 
And, {c.) in 

Ane, onef the indefinite artick. Sc. 
Anes» {ado.) once. Sc. 
Aposta, (ft.) swppori^ II. 302. WaiUQr^— Vide 

Ducange, Gloss, in veriM). 
Art, (n.) Arcturus. Sc 
' Artyd, Qy.) compelled^ 
As now» af present* 
Assent* {p.) sentjor* 
Asterty (v. n.) started back. 
Astiune« (n.) a precious stone, periiaps the iu<not# 

or astroites of rliny% 
At, (/TT.) sometimes used for of 
Atliis, (it.) oa^A«> Sc 
Attempre, (a. or p.) tempenUe. Chaucer. 
Attour, iprep.) beside* Sc 
Atyled, [v. a.) prepared^ or, perhaps, armed. I. 

iOl. note 9. 
Aumere> (n.) a purse. (Fr. aumomer^.) 
to Avale, f v. n.) to descend. 
Avenant, fa.) handsome. (Fr.) 
Avise, (».) opinion^ counsel* 
Awn, {pron.) ovon. Sc. 
to Await, (v.) to voatch^ observe. (Fr.) 
Ay^t f flwfo.^ again. 
A)T, \adv.) early. Sc v 
Aythe, (n.) an oa^A. Sc. 
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B. 
Bacheliyy (n.) knighthood. (Fr.) 
Backewioes ? (n.) I. 294. note 4. 
Bairn, (n») childf gefUkman, baron* 
Bai^y.fo* or c.) both* Sc. 
Balas, (n.) a precious stone. Vide L 308. 
Baldemoyn, mi.) bole-armene? I. 193* note 4. 
Bale» (n*) mufortuney sorromo. 
to Ban, (v. a.| ^o cur^e. 
Bandown, (n.) command. Vide Sibbald. 
Baret, (».) wrangling* 
Barmkyn, (n.) moundy or toaU, Sc. (Old Fr. barmey 

the bank or a river.) Vide Sibbald. 
Basy (a.) &no. 
Bastarde wine, raisiny or Conican mne. Vide I, 

340. note 8. 
Baum, bawme» (n») balsam. 
Beck, {n.J watery brooky strait. 
to Bede, (v. a.) to bidy also to pray. 
Behighty \v.) promised. 
to Beleve, {vA to remain. 
BeUech> {adv.) beautifitUy. 
to Bemene, (v. a.) ^o bemoan- 
Bemes, (n.) trumps. (Sax.) 
Bene, (v. n.) fe, are. 
Bere, (ft*) nptise. (Sax.) 
Besprent, (^.) besprinUed. 
Beth» (o.) ie«^Ay are. 
iBeum ? (n.) IL 75. note 2. 
Bews, (».) boughs. Sc. 
to Bid, (v. a.) ^o invite. 
Bidand, (o«) dtodHng, abiding. 
Bihote, ^ }. ) f^Goi/ permit. 
Bird, buird, bride, (n.) names for a young woman. 
Birtir, (a.) huge* 
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Blanchit, (a. or p^ nohitish^ Sc. 

to Blaw> (v. a.) to blofm. S<^ 

Blee, (n.) colour, (Sax.) 

Blemit, (v.) Uoometh, 

to Bleiiy (v. a.) ^o 2o«^. 

Blenkf (n*) hoiy glance* 

Blenty (v. n.) looked. Sc. 

Blesand, (v.) blazing. Sc. 

Blowethy (v. n.^ blooms. 

Bode, (v. n.) aocM^. Sc. 

Bon, boon, bouiiy bown, (a.) ready. 

Boord, bourdy (n.) a jest. 

Boot, (a.) prqfitaole. 

Bord, board, (n.) a ^aAfe.*— GodiB board, the 

altar. 
Bore, (/).) ^om. 
Borgh, («.) borromng. 
Bothen, fa. or c.) both. 
Bounty, \n.) excellence. (Fr. bontS.) 
Boustous, (a.) hu^Cy boisterous. Sc* (Groth. ifiM.) 
Boustously, {adv.) hugely. &c. Sc. 
Brade, or braid, (a.) oroad. Sc. 
to Brail, (v. a.) III. 97. 
Brastin, (p.) bursting. 
Brede, (n.) breadth* 
in brede, abroad. 
to Brest, (v. a.) ^o ^r«f. 
Bretexed, (j9.) probably, enbattled, or fortified : 

from brettery or bretescher^ Fr. I. 291. note 1. 
Brewis, (n.) ^ ^ciV« of broth. IL 30^ Warner. 
Briche ? I. 422. 

Broche, (n.) a c^jp, or buckle ; anyjaEve/. (Fr.) 
Brumale, (a.) xmniry (Lat. ^tna.) 
Brym, bryme, {a.) fierce. Sc. 
Brymly, (acft?.) fiercely. Sc. 
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Brynand, {p.) burning. Sc 

Brynt, (jp.) bumU 

Bubbisy (n«) 6^^«* Sc. 

Buirdes. 1. 265. note 1. .^ ^ , ,« v 

Bure, («.) ^ott)^, synonymous witb chamber, (aax.) 

Burgeoun, (w.) a W, or wrig. Sc. (Fr.) ^ 

Burly, (fl.) used by Shakspeare for hup; but 
appears to be derived from bouira. Old Fr. to 
strike {bourrer, frapper) : so, burly brand. 

Bumand, («.) burning. 

Bumes, (»•) rivulets. Sc« 

Burnety (a.) broxvnish. (Fr. firune^.) 

Burth, (w.) booth? or borough f I. 155. note 1. 

to Busk, (v.) ^0 g'o.^Sibb. Gloss, to array y equip. 

But, (flflfv. or c.) unless, only, without. 

By-dene, {adv.) presently. 

Byging, (n.) building. 

to Callet, (w. w.) to scold. (Fr.) III. 106. 

Camenes, (n.) Me Muses. 

Can, (v. a.) A;^9 Ammv. 

Can, (v. n.) for *ga». 

Canel, canele, (w.) cinnamon. 

Capil, (n.) Aor^e. 

Cardiacle, (n.) JieaH-ache. (Gr. cardialgia.) 

Cart-wear, (n.) fl tooM. 

Case, (n.) a^ance ; on case, 6y chance. (Fr.) 

Casting and setting. Vide I. 101, note 14. 

Celsitud^ (n.) AeigA^. Chaucer, (Lat.) 

Chalandre, («.) a gold^finch. 

Cbare, (n.) car, or chariot. 

Chargeand, (j).) cAarg»wgf. So. 

to-Cheaping,^ cheap. 

Chekere, (n.) chess; T^rohshly, a chess-board. 

to Che, Chese, (v. a. ) to choose* 



Cliild4n, (».) liOoar. 8c 

Chybole, (n-) a qpecies of onmiL (Fr. csfosfe. 

to Ch^, (v. »•} applied to flowcn^ I0 i«n^ ift^ 

CitolleSy (n.) cymbaU. 

Clais, ckuthis, (a.) cfaA^s. Sc 

Clare, (a.) a mixture ^whie and honey. (Hr. cUnt^ 

to CJatter, (v. a.) tochaUer. Sc 

to C]epe» (v. a.) to oi/i^ to dedare^ to embraccm 

C^pithy (v. a.) caUethf embraceth ; ased peflordiy, 

f#difdarei2. 
Cleflds, (a.) learned men* Sc 
Cierma^oey (a.) perliaps a aert of bread meed ai 

breakfiuL 
C(ewi8, (a.) cUfi. Sc Bat vide SibbaU, and Ley- 

den'g GI088. to CoinpL of «ScotL 
Cliaglicht {adv,) cleanly* 
Clyaty» (a.) hardy ftiniy. Sc 
Cointne? («•)!• ^3, note 5. 
Cease, (a. ) probably eacaia^mac^ (dd Er. aneter^ 

inconuaooer.) L 195b note 1. 
Cokeney, (a.> cooL 
Calumbe, (a.) the flower cotambbie. 
to Condie, (v. a.) to conduct. 
CuoisaDte, (a.) cognizance^ deokem 
in CoBtrairy ogaintL Sc 
Coop, <n.) cap? barrel? L 382. note 4. 
to Copen, ^v. a.) to buy, (Flem* ioopen.) 
Corwe, (p.) caived. 

Coruscaiit, (a.) shining^ dazzling, Sc. (Lat ooraieaf.) 
to Costay, (v. a.) to cooj^. Chancer. (Fr.) 
Could, for did, or ^aa to {aa«fZi wii.) abo fiir 

couthf knew. 
Courb^ (a.) crooked. 
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Courchese, (n,) kerchief^, (Fr« couvrecbefi that 

which covers the head.) 
Cbuthy (p.) iavghU 

Crammesy^ (n.) crimson* {Ft, cramoisu) 
Croppis, (n.) Sc. Aeat^y ^opj* Rudd, Gloss* Also 

berries. Sibbald Gloss. 
Crowat, (»•} oruetf a small vfisseL Sc* 
Crowch> (»•) crtUcfu 
Crownely (n.) coronet? Sc. 
Cruel, fa.) heen^ steady* Sc* 
Crumplmo* (o.) {not cramplandy as printed inaccu- 

rarely by Ld Hailes,) curled like tendrils. Sc L 

373* n. 2. 
Cry» (n.) a term expressing a very short period. 
Cucubesy (r.) probably cuekoo^htversp or ladjj^ 

smocks. 
Cule, (it.) (Fr.cttZ.) 
Cunning, (n^) kno^dge. 
Curche, (n.) kerchief 
to Cure, (v. a.) iopreservcy to arrange* 

D. 

Dagswain, (»• j any patched materials^ composed 

of shreds. Vide I. 326. note. 
Damas, flower-damas, (».) the damask rose. 
to De, {v. »•) to die. Sc. 
Dead, deid, (n.^ death. Sc. 
Deahd, (p.) d^ng., Sc. 
my Dear, myself 1. 153. note 7* 
to Decore« (v. a.) ^o ornament. Sc. (Lat.) 
Dedute, (n.) Vide (ft^e* 
Deeming, (n.) opinion. 
to Defy, (v a.) ^o defend. 
to Deir, (v. a.) /^ annoy y injure^ trouble^ Qt vex* 

Sibbald. 
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Deliverly, {adv.) quickly. 

Depaynit, (p,) painted, 

Des, (n.) a platform ; the highest table in a halL 

1. 122. n. S. Vide Tyrwhitt's Chaucer : note on 

ver. S72. 
Desagysit, (/?.) disguised* 
Devales, {y* n,) descends. 
Diapered, {p.) variegated, 
Dimgured, («.) disfigured. 
Disours, («.) reciters. (Fr.) 
Disputeson, (n.) disputation f dispute* 
Dissaity (n.) deceit. (Sax.) 
Distilland, (p.) distilling. 
Doand, (/?•) doing. Sc. 
Domesmen, {n,) Judges. 
to Don, (v. a.) ^o cfo. * 
Dormant, (a.)Jlxedy ready. Chaucer. I. 297-. 
Domic-work, ( n. ) IL SO. note. 
Dortour, (n.) dormitory. 
Drad, (v. a.) dreaded. 
to Dre, (v. a.) /o endure. 
Dreid, (n.) dread. Sc. 
Dreit, (v. a.) endured. Sc. (Sax. cfrao^an.) 
Dritte, (n.) rfiW. 
Drouh, (w, fl.) ^rcti;. 
Drublie, (a.) troubled. Pink. Gloss. Sc. 
Druery, (n.) gaUantry. 
Drumly, (a.) muddy ^ opaque. Sc. 
Dalce, (a.) «toe6^. 8c. (Lat) 
Dule, {n.\ mournings noo. Sc. 
Dulefuly (a.) mournfid^ 
Dunner, fn.) thunder* (Sax.) 
to Dure, (v. n.) to endure. 
Dute, (n.) pleasure. (Old Fr. deduit.) 
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E. 

Eat, (ff.) fHciU* (Sax. ette.) 

Eoy (n.) et/e. Sc. 

Eft, (aav.) again; oft? 

Egal, (a.) eyua/. 

Egle-horn, (n.) a species ofhatvk. 

Eild, (n.^ og^^. Sc 

Elles, EllvSy e&^« 

Erne, (n.) uncfe. 

Emprise? (n.) enterprizef undertaking, (Fr«) 

Enbowing, (n. ) arching, 

Enbrode, (a. or/?.) embroidered. 

Endlang, a/o^zg-. Sc. 

Enewy (a. or a^^v.) enough, Sc. 

Enointe, (a.) anointed* 

Entailed, [p.) carved. (Fr.) 

Entayl, («.) sctdpture. (Fr.) 

Entryt, (w,) entered, Sc. 

Epitite, (n.) a precious stone ; perhaps the h'cema* 

titesy or bloodstone, 
Erbere, (n«) an arbour. 
Emend, (p.) running. (Sax.) 
Erst, {adv,)Jirst, . 
Esperance, (n.) Aq^&. (Fr.) 
]p)ssoine, (ra.) excuse. (Fr.) 
Estate, (n.) jfaf^, situation. 
Evesed, (p.) turfed? or trimmed? I. 162. note 7* 
Evyr, (n.) ivory, 
Exercing, (p.) exercising. Sc. 
Eysell, (n.) vinegar. (Old Fr. a/n^,) 

F. 

Fain, (a.) gW. 

Fallas, {n.) falsehood, deceit. 
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Fallowetfa, (»• n)fadeth^ grcfms yeUotn* Hence the 

origin of our word Jullow. 
'Fame^ (nJ)/oam. Sc. Used for the sea < generally 

sea^me^ or saU-fame, 
to Fang, (v. a.) to seize* 
Farrer, \a*) farther. 

Fauchf {a.)Jaum*coloured. Sc (Fr.^wx^,) 
Fauch-yellowy (a.) tight-yelUyix}. Sc. 
Fay, (f.) in^ftA. (Fr.) 
to rear, (v. a.) to frighten. 
to Fecht, (v.) to^Af. Sc. 
Feidy {n.)feudf enmity. 
in Feir, together. Sc 
Felci (a.) numerotM. (Sax.^fe, many.) 
FeU, (i;. n.) It befelL 
Fell, (n.) hind. 

Felny, (n.) cTMefty. Sc (JBufehnie.) 
Fenestre, (it.) mnd&m. (Lat) 
Fere, {n.)jire. 
Fere, (n.) cofiqxinMm. 
Ferly, (a.) xoom^rfid. 
Fermery, (n.) a« infirmary. 
Ferrar, (n.)^r^A€r. 
Fetously, {adv.) neatly. Chaucer. 
Feyle, (a.) probably, the same as^, &ta]. Sci. 
Fithols, (n.)Jiddks f 1. 421. 
Flane, (n.) arrmos. (Sax.) 
to Flete, fleit^ (v.) to^of. 
to Heme, (v. a.) to banish. (Sax.) 
Floure jonettis, («.) probably the^r de genit. 

(genista^ broom.) I. S08. note 5. Vide Sibbald, 

who explains it a species qfUly^ &om jaulnette. 

Fr. &c. 
Flyttand, [p')Jlittingf momng, 
to Fonder ? {v. a.) tofbree f but vide 1. 192. note I. 
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to Forces (v. a.) to care ahcut, 

Forewatdied, (p.) over'^oMtchedt tired tmth watch* 

ing* 
to Fbrfare, (v. a.) to forfeit. Vide Leyden's Gloss. 

to CompL of Scotland. 
Forloir, {aC)Jbrlom^ 
Forouth, [prep.) hefbre. 
Foroutyn, {prep.) toitkout. 
Forroufy (ffiij aforager. (Fr.) 
Forshope^ (v. a.) mis-shaped. 
Forthi, {adv:^ there/tyre. Vide Sibbald. 
Forthought, (v.) repented. 
to Found, (v. fi.) ^0^0. Sc. (Sax*) 
Foysown, (». ) plenty. { Fr. ) 
Fra, {prep^firom. Sc. 
Francklyngy Frankleyne. («.) Vide 1. 820. 
to Frayne, (v.) ^o a««. 
Fraytour, (n.) thejratry^ or cammon-haU, in a 

nionastery. 
.Fro, {prep!) Jronu 
to Frounce, (v.) toimrinMe. 
Free, (a.) no^, liberal^ bountifid: sometimes used 

substantively for a maid^ &c^ Vide Sibbald. 
Fret, {v. a.) pecked; applied to birds. 
Fuir, {v* n.) fared. 
Fur, {v. n) fared. Sc . 

Ristyane, (w.) a thick cotton cloth.. (Fr.fustaine, 
otfutaine.) 

G. 

Gainest, Gaynest, (a.) most graceful f I. 111. note 

3. Also, readiest. 1. 361.^ 
Gais, {v.) goes. So* 
Gaistly, (a.) ghastly ^ ghostly. 
Gj>*'*k, In.) stnging'birds. 
G^ .ugale, (».) the sujeet cyptrus^ a sort of rush. I. 

88. note ^ 
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Gamyn, (n.) play. 

Gao, (v.) begariy often used, in like manner with 
can^ to form the tenses of verbs. 

to Gang, (v.) to go* 

Gangand, (jo.) going. 

to Gar, (v. a) to catucj to make. Vide Leyden's 
Gloss, to Compl. of Sc. 

Gargoyle, (n.) tneendqfa spotd^ usually termina- 
ted with the head of some animal. {Fr.gargotdlle.) 

Garnard wine* voine of Granada f or, chotce mne 
kept in tJie gamer f h 340. note 10* 

Garris, (v. a*} makes, causes. 

Gart, (v.a.) fRa^e. 

Gate. Vide I. 121. note 5. 

Gate, gait, (n.) a tvoy. 

Geed, {v. n.) die proper perfect tense o{ gOy as 
xnent is oi toend. (Sax. tocpitdaii.) 

Geeth, (v. ».) goeth. 

Geill, {n.)jeUy. 

Gentiless, (n.) politeness. 

Ger, (v.) nta^e. 

Gersy, (a.) grassy. 

Gert, (v. aS caused. 

Gir,{c.)if. 

Gilofre, (n.) cZcwe«. (Fr.) L 89. note S. 

Gimp, (a.) pretty. 

Gin^elofre, («.) ginger. 

Glaid, (v.n.) glmed along. 

Glaikit, (a. or^.) sSly* Vide Leyden's Gloss, te 

Compl. of Sc. 
Glaive, (n.) a sxvord. 

Glede, gleid, Sc. (n.) a buming-coalf or codUfire. 
Glew, (w.) g^e. 
Glore, («.) glory. 
Gloser, (n.) ajlatterer. 
Gold-burned, (jp.) gM'bumished* 

12 
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Gore» (i».) perhaps, the same sageary dress. I. IH. 

notes. Vide Tyrwhitt's Gloss. to Chaoeer. 
Gothy (v. n»)passeth atnay. 
Gonne, (v.) began. 
Gou8tly» (a.) ghastly. Sc. 
Gowling, (p.) hotvbng. Sc. 
Graithit, (»•) made read^y prepared. So. 
Graithly^ (adv*) readily. Sc. 
Grand-merci) Graunt-merciy (t.) man^ tharJcs* 

(Fr. fframerci.) 
Grapend, {n.) grappling-iron' 
Gravis, (n.) groves* Sc. 
Grayes, Greeks. 
Gre, shy-hluep Sc. (Fr. ^m.) 
Gre, (n.) degree^ step. 
Greatumfyy (a^v.) greatly* Vide Leyden's Gloss. 

to Compl. of Sc. 
to grede, greet, greit, (v. a.) to cry» lament. 
Greditb, (v.n.) cryeth. (Sax.) 
Gret, (v. a.) greeted. 
Grete, (n.) gravel. 
Greve, (n.) m£/^ 
Grewe, Greek. 

Grys, (n.) apf^* Vid. Baim«^ Gloss. 
Guit, (v. a.) guised. 
Gules, (a.) red. Sc. 
Gyve, (c.) if. 

• it. 
Hail], (a.) 'whole. Sc. 
Hair, hare, (a.) hoar. Sc. 
Halt, (a.) )lof. Sc. 
Halesum, (a.) ivhoksome. 
Half, (n.) j»ar^, Mar^. 
Halfling r«.^ htdf. , Sc. 
Hallows, (n.) saints. 
Hals, (i».) the neck. 
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Hahrri, (n.) holg toaierf 

Ham, Qfron,^ them, till the time of ChAucer. 

Hammu, [n.)i/oie. Vide Rudd.Glos8. and Sa>t»ld. 

Han, (v.) have* 

Haogeode, (p.) hanging. 

Har, (pron.) their. 

Harate, («.) a place -oAere korta are bred, {harae. 

Fr.) 
Hargabiuhe, (x.) srguebiu. 

Harlag, (v. a.) probably iAe pfitriA, (ItaL orfc.V 
I. 8t(. note 3. 

aih. Sc 

I n. 178. Gaaooigne. 
(Fr. kautain.} 

te. 

naved, Sc. 



Heaveo-nch,{n.) the Im^demqf heaven. (Sax.) 

toHecht, (d. a.) lopromtte. 

la Hei, heich, ( c. a. J f o moJ;. Sc. 

HeUit, (p.) covered. Sc- 

Hele, (n.) cure, medicine, 

nt\y» Eiiau 

Hem, (prm.) (A«m, till tbe time of Chaucer. 

an Hen i Vide 1. 109. note 8. 

Hend, (a.) civil, polite, noble, 

Keady, {a.) courteoiu, civil ! luch/f 

to Hend, or bent, (p. a.) to teiae- 

Her, (;)ro«.) their. 

Heibere, (n.) probably an arbour, tbot^h some- 
times med for an herbary, or garden ^ amplet. 

Herbry, (b.) harbouT, lodging. (Fr. herb^-ger.) 

Heronere, (n.) a hawi trained tojli/ orAf at a heretu 
(Fr. heronier.) 

Hext,(a.)%A«(. 
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Heyndy used substantively, a civil, delicate ^tooman. 

Heythed, (p.) advanced. 

Hi, hiiy (pron,) they : used till the time of Chaucer. 

Hide, (».) used for human skin. Sc. 

Hight, (v*) ^ called, was called* 

to Hingy (v.) to hang, Sc. 

Hingandy (p.) hanging. 

Hipped, (v. m) hopped. 

Hire, {pron.) their, 

Hithen, [adv,) hence. 

Hoy ^t.) a command to leave qffl 

Holkity {a, or/7.) hoUotVy emaciated, Sc* 

Holt, (n,) a vooody hill, 

Hors, (it.) a contraction for horses, 

Horwyla, (».^ probably a groom. Vide L B6. 

Hostayis, (n.) enemies, 

to Hote, (v. a.) /o advise. 

Hours, {n.) matins, (Fr« heures.) 

Housing ^ (n.) I. 298. note 3. 

Hovedy {v. n,) hovered? staid, abode. 

How, [a.) holloxv. 

How, (n.j anxiety* (Sax) 

Huttock i (n.) Sc. Vide 11. 403. note 1. 

Hy, (n.) haste, 

JL. 

Ichy (pron*) I. (Sax.) 

Ichot, (v. n.) I think. 

Ickle, (nf or a?) icef Cotton. 

Ihote, (p.) called. (Sax.) 

Dk, ilka, (pron.) each. (Sax.) 

Ilkane, ilkon, {pron.) each one. 

Imp, (n.) son, child. 

In, {prq), ) sometimes used as we now use on. 

In brede, (adv.) abroad. 

In contrair, (prep.) against. Sc. 

VOL. II. 2 ^ 
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Inglis, (a.) English. Sc« 

Intil], (prep,) in. Sc« 

Into, (prep.) in. 

Is, {pron,} sometimes, perhaps, used for his, or t^* 

Ischit, fv. ff.) issuetJu (Sax.) 

Isend, (p.) endedm 

J. 
Jambleuc, (n.) gambol. (O. Fr. gambiHer*) See 

Hickes's Thes. I. 233. note n. 
to Japen, (v. n,) to jest, (Sax«) 
Jogelours, (n.) jugglers, 

■ Jv.« 
Kayser, CtBsar. 

to Keep of, (v. a.) to to^e account of. 
Kell, (»•) ^ catu/, or cap, Sc Vide Sibbald. . 
to Kemb, {v. a.) to comb. 
to Ken, (v.) to knov). 
to Kerve, (v. a.) to carve. 
Kepand, (p.) keepings vmtchingy guarding against. 
Kiht, (p.) caught. 
Kind, (n.) nature. 

Kirnals, (n.^ battlements. Sc. (Fr. crenelles,) 
Kirtle, kirteU, Sc. (n.) under-garment, tunic. (Sax.) 

Sibb. 
Kissand, (p*) kissing : and is the usual termination 

of the participle in old English as well as French. 
Kist, {n.) a chest, (Teut. I3I.) 
Knap, {n.) a button, (Sax.) literally Imob. 
Knave, {n.) a male servant. 
to Kyth, {v, a,) to sham, Sc. 
Kyth'd (p.) cast. Sc. 

Lad, (p.) led. 

the LaifF» f Ae re^f. Sc. (Sax.) 

Lamedon, Laomedon. Chaucer. 
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Landbirsty (n.) kndsprings, accidental torrents. Sc. 

Langy (a.) I6ng<, Sc. 

to think Lang, (?t.) ^o 5e ffr^£/. Sc. 

. Langsum, (a.) tedious. Sc. 

Lap, (v. a.) ^^ Sc« 

Largess, (n.) liberality. (Fr.) 

Lassed, (p.) lessened. 

Lathy (a*) ^o^A. 

Latimer, (w.) interpeter. (Fr. latinier.) 

Laton, (n.) mixed metal; a kind of brass. (Fr.) 
Vide Kudd. Gloss, and Sibbald. According to 
Owen's Diet, of Arts and Sciences, it also de- 
notes iron plates tinned &oer. 

Lauchtane, (a.) pale. Sibbald's Gloss. 

Lauhty {p.) tefti taken. 

Lavendar, \n.) a laundress» (Fr. lavendiere.) Sc. 

Laverid, (n.) lord. 

Lavine, Lavinia. 

Lavour, (w.) an etoer* (Fr.) 

Law, (a.j low. He 

Laweisy (v. a.) lowers. Sc. 

Lejmdar, (n. ) vide Lavendan 

to Layne> (v. a.) to dismiss? Sc. IL 37-. note 5. 

Layr, (».] doctrine. 

Ledis, (n.) lays. Sc. (Teut leid^ cantilena.) 

Lee, {n.)joy, (Fr. lie^ Hesse.) 

Leech, (n^) a physician. 

Leefe, leife, (a.) dear, acceptable. (Fr.) 

Leif you ! love you ! a mode of address. 

to Leir, lere, (v.) to learn. 

to Leis, lese, [v. a.) to lose^ to hose. 

Leman, {n.) a mistress^ and sometimes, lover. 

Lemand, lemvng, (p.) skining^ gleaming. Sc. 

Lenkeths, (v. a.) lengthens. 

Lere, leir, lering, (n.j learning. 

Lerid, (v* a.) leamea. 

to Lest, (v. a.) to incline^ L 307« note S. 
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LesuiDy (a.) /oya/. 

to Let, (v» a.) to leave* 

to Let» (v. a.) to hinder, prevent Sc* to* 

Letis, (v. (t.) esteems* 

Letted, (p.) prevented, 

Leuch, (o. n.) laughed. 

Levandy (p. ) living. 

Leye, (».) fotje. 

Leve, (a.) agreeable, lief. 

to Leve» (o. a.) to believe. 

Leven, (»•) lightning, Sc 

Lever, (a.) fei^, preferable. &e Leyden'a Gloss. 

to CompL of Sc. 
Levereke, leveroke, (n.) a lark. (Sax. 2a^n;«) 
to Leyndy (v.n.) to dwell. 
Liche, (a.) aUke, uniform. 
Life, (n.) living person. 
to Li^e, (v. n.| to /ie, or /lay. 
Light, (v. n.) alighted. 
Likam, (n.) likes^JeUofm. 
to Like illy (t7. a.) to dislike. 
Lintel, (n.) Me (earn over a door* 
Lite, (a.) /i^/e. 

Live-lod, (n.) livelihood, or li/b'leading. 
Lofl, (a.^ ^^9 exalted. 
upon Lon, a/o/^. 
Lokkerand, (p.) citrfingr /ti^ foc^« or ringlets of 

hair- Sc 
LoBsum, (a.) hvesome, hoeh. 
Lough, (v.n.) lai^hs, laughed. 
Loun, (a.) c/ean. Sc. 
to Lout, (v. n.) to iem^ ^oop, iotv. 
Loveday, {n.) a day appointed for the amicaUe 

settlement of differences. Vide Tyrwhitt's note 

on Cant, l^ales, v. 260. 
Lowe, (n.)Jire. Vide Ruddiman. 
Lud, [n.) a song, or ode* 
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Luffre» (fi.) ft predoufl stone ; perhaps the leuco- 

chrysoSf or chrysolite. 
Lurdiude^ {n*\ a clunuyJeUow^ {OUlPr^ lourdain.) 
Lusty, (a.) pleasing. 

Lustyheidy (n.) lustyhead, lustinesSf healthy strength* 
Lyandy (p.) /^'»/d^. 
Lyfte, (a. or^?*) exalted. 



Lyte, fa.) /i/^/?. ' 
L3rth, (n.) limbf joint* 



Magecolled, (p.) defended by machecoviis. Vide I. 

290. note 1. 
MagDele, (n.) a catapuUa^ txhich threoo large stenes. 

(Fr. mangonel,) 
Mailyeisy (n.) nef-toor£; also the eylet-holes Jbr 

lacing a kirtle. (Fr.) 
Mair, mare> (a. or adv.) more. Sc. 
Majsty (a; or adv») most. Sc 
Maiky make, (n.) ma/^, companion. 
Malmesyne, (n.) malmsey. (Fr. mahoisie*) 
Man, (v.) 97t2<«^. 
Maneir, («.) manner. Sc 
Manged, (/?.) ca/«i. 
Maste, (a. or adftr.) inos/. 
Mawmentry, (n.) Mahometism^ idolatry. 
May, (n.) mai^, vtV^n. (Sax.) 
Mazers, (w.) cwf*. (Old Fr.) 
Me, men, like the French on ; — sometimes a mere 

expletive. 
Meat, (w.) a feast. 
to Meddle, (v.) ^o f?ux. 
to MeD, (t7.) <o OT^dafe. (Fr.) 
Menyd, meynd, (».) attendants^ the household. (Fr.) 
Mere-swinis, (w.) sea^hogs^ porpoises. 
Merlyon, (n.) a species of Aatv^. (Fr. emeriUon.) 
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Metter, (v.) admmsUrf L 507. note 1. 

to Meve, (v.) to mane. Sc* 

to Me3aie, (v.) to moaru Sc 

Meynlf {p) mixed. 

Might, (v.) could do. 

to Ming (v. a,) to mingle* 

Mo, (a. or ocfv.) more. 

Mochel, mochil, (a.) mudde, much. 

Mod, (v.) ffiii^* 

Mone, (n.) a monkey. (Fr.) L 190* note 1* 

Monial, ^n.) a nun* 

Monunday, {n.) Monday* 

to Moot, (v.) to plead. 

Morronyng, (n.) morning. 

Mot, mote, (v.) mighty may. 

Mounstring, (p.) exhibUir^. (Old Fr. monttrant.) 

Moimt-rose wine, perhaps, mne of Montrachet^ 

near Beaume, still in estimation. I. 840. note 4^ 
Munte, (v.) mounted? ** I munte me*'* Vide I. 

163. note 1. 
Muscad^n, a French toine. 
My dear, myself. 1. 153. note ?• 

N. 

Na, (a. or adv.) no. Sc. Sometimes used for nor. 
Name, (tr. a.) took. (Sax.) 
Nane, (a.) none. Sc 
Neiss-thirljs, (n.) nostrils. Sc 
Nether, (c.) sometimes used for nor. 
to Neven, (v. a.) to name. 
N* is (v.) ftf not. 

No, (c.) sometimes used for nor. 
Nobleye, (n.) noble feats. (Old Fr.) 
Nom, nome, {v. a*) Vide luzni^, ubi supra, 
for the Nonce, ^^ <^ occasion. Vide Tyrwfaitt's 
Chaucer. Note on ver. 381. 
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Noory, («.) a boy. (Probably from Fr.»aMm«)«.) 

II. 182. note 1. Turbervile. 
Nor, (adv*) than, 

N'ot, {v.) ne iwty kn&uos not, knetv n^t. 
Nother, (c. ) sometimes used for nor. 
Nought-forthy, {adv.) nevertheless. Sc. 
Novellis, {n.) newSy cMventures. 
as Now, at present. 
Noy» (»•) annoy ance^ 
W were, ijoere not. 
Nything, careless* 

Octiane, (n«) the ocean. Sc. 

0*er-fret, (p.) embroidered. Sc. 

0'er*welterand, (jp.) rolling over. Sc. 

Of, {prep.) sometimes used as m, sometimesyor. 

O^ithes, oftsyis, oftsys, {adv.) oft-times. 

Ogyrty {a.) other. Rob. of Gloucester. Vide 

Hearne's Gloss, 
to Ois, {v. a.) to use. Sc. 
Ok, I c.) but. 

Od, {prep.) sometimes used forf». 
Ones, {adv.) once. ^ 

Oo> (a.) oncm 
Opnit, (v. a.) Sc. 
Or, {ac(v.) before. 

Orfeverye, ( n. ) goldsmith* s 'work. ( Fr. ) 
Osey, («.) the herb sorrel. (Fr. oseilte.) 
Other, {c.) or. . 

to Overheild, (v.) fo cover over. Sc. 
to Overta, {v. a.) to overtake. 

P. 

Paen» (n.) Pagan. 

Pale, (a.) light yeUotv. Sc. (Fr.) 
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FbU, ln.)Jiue doth, genetaUy purple. Vide L SS9l 

note 4. 
PalpiSy (n.) pop9f hreasts. Sc 
Ptosing. (o.) ihhMng, (Fr.) 
Ftounlntri*.) omi^. (k) 
some Party in some dmree* Sc* 
Patelet, (n.) knmet. (Ft. fnUUetie.) 
Pawpisy (n.) Vide/Mi^. 
to Paize» (v, a«) topotze. 
Peilit, (p.) peeiedt harej bald. Sc 
Peirs, (a.) %A/ A/ue. Sc. (Fr.) 
Pelore, {n.)Jur. 

Pencel, pensel, (».) a small streamer. {Tr.petmonceL 
Perfyt, \a,) perfect. 
Perquer, (atfv.) perfectfy, par c€ntr. Sc* Barbour. 

** Perhaps, per quire^ by book.*' Sibb. Gloss. 
Perri (n.) jewels. {Ft. pterrerie.) 
Persant, (p.) piercing. 
Pesen, (n.) jmch. 

FldoUf (a.) a cupola. Sc. (Fr.,/£ofe.) 
PhisnamouTy (n.) physiognomisi. 
Pimenty (ii.) noine medicated tdtth honey andspieeSf 
Pinnesy (».} pinnacles. Vide I. ^. note 4<. 
^^^f M originally the same as otd|y. Rudd. Gloss. 
Plat, {a. or adv.) Jlat^ ptain ; Jlatlut plainly. (F^«) 

Vide Leyden's Gloss. Comp. of Sc. 
to Plene, pleyne, (v.) to complain : but vide L S06. 
Pleseir, (n.) pleasure. 
Plet, (v. a.) plaited^Jblded. 
Plettand, {p*) folding, plaiting. Sc. 
to Plie, (v. n.)toymd. 
Pomelles, (n.) ornaments of a globular form, re* 

sembling apples. Vide I. 339* note 3. 
Poret, (n.) a leek. 
Portekole, (»*) a portcullis. 



1 
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Pose, (n.) a cold in the head* 

Powis, (n*) polls f heads. 

Pojndly (it. J probably, lozengcshaped stones ; pan- 
tiles. 

Phier, {n.) a meadow'. {¥r. prairie,) 

Prassiune, (n.) prasius; a stone generally found 
in the emerald-mines. 

Prayandy (p.) prating* 

Prest, { a.) ready, {ft,) 

to Preve, (v.) to prow. Sc. 

Property, (n.) propriety. 

Pulched, (p.) polished. 1. 162. note 4. 

Pulchritudey (n.) beauty. (Lat) Chaucer. 

PurfiUedy (p<).fringedf bordered. {Fr.parfilS.) 

Purpour, (a.) purple. Sc. 

Pygnty (o.) setoedf quilted: also, pitched, when 
applicfd to tents. 

Pykis, (n.\ thorns. Sc. 

Pyne, («.) pain. 

Quacke, («•) the ague f 

Queintise, (n.) devise ; contrivances ; instruments. 

to Queme, {v. a.) to please. (Sax.) 

Querele, In.) dispute. 

to Quyt-clame, {v.) to disclaim. 

Had, (a.) void. 

Rade, (v.) rode. Sc 

Radels, (m.) hurdles. 

Raft, (;i.) re^. Sc. 

Rageman, raffement, (ra.) an accompt. 

RaiflP, (v.) «p»V, 1005 riven. Sc. 
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Ramage, (n.) the chirping; qfMrtb. Drummond. (Fr.) 

Randun, (ti.) random* (Fr.) See Hickes's Thesau- 
rus, I. 232. note 1. 

Raught, [p") stretched ; reached, 

doth of Kayne, u e, ofRennes^ ia Britany, noticed 
by Chaucer for its peculiar softness. 

to Keave, (v. a.) to bereave of. 

Rede, reid, (;i.) advice^ counseL (Sax.) 

to Rede, reid, (v. a,) to advise. 

Redemyte, (a.) crowned. Sq. (Lat) 

Redress, (;i.) labour, 

Reid, reade, (a.) red* 

Reiffiur, (n.) reaver, robber, Sc. 

Reigne, (9.) kingdom* 

Remeidy (n.) remedy. Sc ' 

Remenant, (n.) remnant^ remainder^ 

Renk, (n.) a man^ person, II. 77* Sibb* GJoss. 
(Sax. m^.) 

to Repreif, repreve, {v. a,) to repr&oe, Sc. 

Reprivin^ ? {p.) III. 140. 

to Uequeir, (v.) ^0 require, Sc. 

Reredoss, (».) part of a chimney. Vide I. 328. 
note t» 

Rescours, (n.) rescue, Sc^ (Fr.) 

Respice wine, tvine (Tespice ? 

Ressown, (».) reason, Sc 

to Right rent, t» a JuU stream. Vide 1. 89. note IS. 

Ring-songes, (n«) rondeaus. Sc. but vide Rudd. 
Gloss. 

Rise, (n.) branches, (Sax.) 

Rispis, (ra.) bull-rushes. 

Rivelen, {p.) shrivelled. Vide Tyrwhitt's Gloss. 

Riyty (;i.) abundance? Vide I. 88. note 1. 

Roche, (n.) a rock. 
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Rood, (»•) the cross. 

Rouiiy (n.) a song. 

RownyiSy (u.) ivhispers. Sc« 

Rumblandy (^.) rumhlim. 

Rummyst/ (v. n.) roared. Sc« 

Rumney wine, twwe ofRomanU in Burgundy • 

Runees, (n.) horses. (Old Fr.) 

Russin, (w.) a meal between dinner and supper. 

Vide I. 85. note 4, 
Ryfty (w.) ajtssure. 
to Ryn, (v. w.) ^o rwn. Sc. 
Rynnand, {p.) running. Sc. 
in the Ryse, on the txmg; applied to fruit 
RysseSy (n.) rushes. 

S. 

Sa, (a«^T7.) 50. 

Sair, sare, (a.) ^or^. Sc. 

Salf ? Vide I. 379. 

Sanguane^ (a.) sanguine^ red'Coloured. Sc. 

Sarky (n,) a shift. Sc. 

Saturity, (n.) repletion. (Lat.) 

Saught, (v. a.) £av^(/, or tvon ^ 11^ 104* nste !• 

Sauncing*bell ? (n.) 11. 221* 

Saute, {n.) assault, 

Sautreours, (w.j dulcimers^ 

Saw, (».) a sayings a proverb* 

in Saw, proverbially. 

Scaith, [n.) harm. Sc. 

Scaithless, (a^) Unharmed^ also innocent. 

Scantly, (at^v.) scarcely. 

Scho, (jwow.) ^Ae. 

Schoir, (a.) wtre? ^efrror/ Pink. Gloss. Vide 

I. S80. note 2. 
Scbyr, (a.) c/car. (Sax. «c»V, or scyr, whetice our 

word sheer.) 
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Scute, (»•) a coin Hoorth a crc/om* 

Se, {adv.) so* Sc. 

Se, see, (n.) seat, residence. 

to Seche, (v. n.) ^o «eeL 

Sedwale^ (n.) valeriany or, perhaps, tnountain'Spike' 

nard 
to Seem, (i?. a.) ^o gaze. 
Seemlokest, (a.) seemliest, handsomest^ 
to Segge, (v.) io «ay, or affirm. 
Segger, (n.) a sayer, or reciter. 
SeUl, (».) happiness. 
Sekerliche, (oi^v.) surely. 
Selcouth, (a.) strange, uncommon. (Sax.) 
Se]y, {adv.) ttxmdafuUy? (Sax. ^^u:.) IL 32. 

DOte 1. 
Semblant, (m) appearance. (Fr.) 
Sen, (a</v. or prep^ since^ Sc. 
Sendall, (n.) a thin silk. Vide Ducange, voce cen* 

dalum. 
Ser, sere, (a.) nmny ? Vide Sibb. Gloss* 
Servit, {v. a.) deserved* Sc 
Sessions, (n.) ^ea^;. 
Sessoun, (a.) Saxon. 
Settys, (n.) /rop^. Sc. 

Sewes, (n.) dishes? soups? Vide I. 28;^ note 1. 
Sheddand, {p.) shedding. 
Shent, {p.) Killed. 
to Shete, {v.) to shoot. 

Shingles, (n.) toooden tHes. Vide I. 87* Aote 3* 
to Shode, (v. a.) to separate, disentangle. 
Shope, {v. a.) shaped. 
Shore, {p.) shorn. 
Sic, {pron.) such. 
Sickemess, {n.) steadiness, security. Vide Leyden 

Gloss. CompL of Sc. voce sykker. 
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Side, (a.) hanging lotv. Sc. (Sax.) The long sleeves 
fashionable in tlie sixteenth century were called 
in Scotland, side sleeves. Wide and side, for Jar 
and ioide, is a common expression in our old^ 
romances. . 

to trail Side,io tvear trailing gowns ? L 270. note 3. 

Sigh, (v. a.) sato. I. 198. note I, 

Signed, (p.) assigned. 

Sike, I. 307. n. 2. 

Sine, {adv.) since, afierwardsy then. 

Singand, (p.) singings Sc. 

Sithy {adv*) since. 

SitheSy (n.) times. 

to Siyty {v.aA to seeth, or boH. 

Skaythy \n.) harm. Sc. 

Skirmed, {v. a.) skirmished. 

Skuggis, (/!•) shadotos. Sc* 

to Sla, iv. a.) to slay. 

to SlOy [y. a.) to slay. Sc 

Smale, fa.) small. 

Smaragae, {n.) emerald. (Lat'.) 

Smotry, (a.) smoky ^ or smutty* 

Snelly (a.) piercing. Sc. 

Snellichy {adv.) stviftly. " Teut. snel, celer, acer.** 

' Sibbald. See also Jtiickes's Thesaurus. I. 233. 
note m. 

Snoke ? II. 422. note 3. 

So, (c.) as. 

Sober, (a A small, 'weak. Sc. I. 374«. note 1. 

Sodroun, (a. ) southern ; often English. Sc. 

Some part, in some degree. Sc. 

Sons, (n.) abundance, ptosperity. Sibbald derives 
this word from Teut. sanse, augmentum, pros- 
peritas. Ld. Hailes, in the Bann. Gloss, inter- 
prets it hospitality. Qu. from census, Lat. V or 
cens, Fr. ? Vide I. 233. note 2. 

Soote, (a.) sweet. 
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Sore, {a.) sorrel^ yeUoivish-broton* Sc« ** Fr. wurCf 
sub-rufu8«'* Sibb. Gloss. 

Sothe, sooth, (n.) trtUh. 

SouTif (n.) sound* 

Sower, (a.) sour. N. B. a dissyllable* 

Spangis, {nA spangles, Sc« 

Spate, {n.)Joamf a torrent. Sc* 

$peak, (n.) speech. 

to Speir, (v. a.) to ash Sc. Vide Leyden's Gloss* 
to Compl. of Sc* 

Spensere, (n.) the dispenser qfpr&ouions* (Fr,) 

to Spreid, {v. a.) to spreads Sc. 

Spreit, (n.) spirit. 

Sprinkillandy (p.) applied to fish, gUding svdftl^ 
with a tremulous motion of their tails. §c» 

Squyer, (;i.) a carpenter's square. (Old Fr* esqui- 
erre^ now eguerre.) 

Stady (p.) placed. (Sax. sted.) The noun still re- 
mains in English. 

StaiiF, (;i.) a staff. Sc. 

Staluu, stalwort, {a.) sUmt^ bold. I. 94* 

Stalworder, (a.) holder^ stouter. 

Stane, (n.) a stone. 

Steaven, (n.) appointment. 11.290* III* 147* note 2* 
(Sigc.) See Tyrwhitt's Glossary. 

Steedes, (n.) places. 

Stegh, (v* n.) £/o(x/* 

to Stek, {v. a.) to bar, to shut, 

to Sterfe, (v.) to starve, die. Sc* 

Stem, (p.) streton, built. 

Sterne, {n.) a star. (Teut. Sax.) 

Steven, (n.) voice. (Sax.) 

Stinted, (p.) stretched. L 241. note 4* 

Stithe, (n.; an anvi/. 

Stound, (n.) ^ime. 

Stour, {n.)fght, battle. Vide Sibbald* . 



Stour, (a*) strongs robustf^fierce. 

Studsy (n.) upright beams, 

Subtleties, (n. ) ornaments plaeed on the table at 
mealSf sometimes with mottos. 

fiucrdy (n.) sugar, (Fr.) 

Sulyeart, (a.) sultry, Sc. Brighty glittering^ ac- 
cording to Sibbald, from the Irish soiUer^ rutilus. 

Sw% [adv,) so. • \ 

Swakety (v. a.) threto. Sc« 

Swardity (o.) turfed. Sc. 

Swelteiiy (v. 12.) died. Vide I. 158. (Sax. stoeltan, 
to die, more particularly by a violent death.) 

to Swick, (v.) to cease, 

Swilk, (a.) such, (Sax.) 

Swinky (^2.) labour, (Sax.) 

Swire, (n.) the neck, (Sax.) 

Swithe, (adv,) very ; qwMy, (Sax.) 

Swote, (a.) s*uieet, 

to Syle (t7. a.) ^o deceive, Sc. 

Synfan, (^.) a for^ of drum. In the orig. sywphonier. 

Syne, (oiiv.) ^7^eR9 j/tic^, qftermard. Vide Sibbald* 

Synopare, (n.) cinnabar, Sc. 

T. 

Ta, (v. a.) ^ai^e. Sc 

Tablements ? (n.) I. 29S. 

Tapet, (w.) fl carpet, 

Tar^e, (n.) a shield; a sort qfmanieletf servbg as 

a portable rampart. 
Teen, (w.) sorrow, griefi 
Tetandy {p,) peeping, 
Teuch, (a.) toueh. 
Thai, [wrpn,) these^ those* 
Than, \adv,) then. 
Thei, the same as Thai, 
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Ther, (profu) ihat^ this. 

to Think lang, to be tired* Sc« 

Thiakahd, (p.) thinking. 

Thir, {won^ these^ or ^Aose« 

to Thirl, (v. a.) to pierce through* (Sax.) hence 

our thrul and drill, 
ThOy {adv.) sometimes then, never though. 
Tholien, thole, thoU, (v.) to st^. (Sax.) 
Thore, {adv.) there. 
to Thov/, (v.) to thaxjo. 
Throagh-girt« (p.) pierced through* 
a Throw, J^ *ome time. 
Thrye, (ae/v.) ^Ance. 
Tide, (n.) ft"«i«. (Sax.) 
Til], (prep.) tOf sometimes^n 
to Tiir, (v. a.) ^o approach^ to gain. 
Tire, (w.) a^^jre ? <wra ? Vide I. 417. note 2. 
To-fore, toforrow, (arfv. or prep,) before. 
To-wyte, (p.) accused. (Sax.) 
to Toten, (v. ;i.) to look. 
Toute, (n.) Vide L 92. n. 2. 
Tre, (n.) ^ree .* frequently used for the cross. 
Treacle, (n«) properly any sovereign remedy. I. 

89. note 8. (l^erhaps a corruption from the^ 

riaque. Vide Tyrwhitt's Glossary, v. triacle.) 
Tremebund, (a.) timorous. Sc (Lat.) 
Trewit, (v.) oeHeved. 
Trie, (fl.) cAoM^e. (Fr.) 
Truantine, (n.) vxindering. (Fr.) 
Tryst, (w.) a place ofmeeHng; a station in hunting. 

Vide Sibbald, and Leyd. Gloss, to C. of Sc. 
Twa, (fl.) taoo. 

Twissell, (n.) double Jhdi. II. 18S. Tuibervile. 
to Twyn, {v. a.) to separate. 
Tyled, (p. j rat^cf. 

12 
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to Tyne, (v. a,) to lose. *^lsL tyne, perdo. Hence 
^< Hnselp or ttfnsale^ loss." Leyd. Gloss. C. of Sc. 
Tynt, (/?.) lost. 

Vmxme^ {n.) pearl, (Lat* untoO 
Unkempty (p.) uncombed. 
Unneth, unnethes, (adv,) scarcety. ' 
Unperfyt, («•) imperfect. 
Unschet, (v. a.) unshtd^, opened^ Sc 
Up-ilend, (j9.) laid up* 
Up-warpis, (v.) {/ratv^ t^, 

V. 

Vea^LBf {n.) an old tooman. (Ital.) 

Veir, (w.) a variegatedjur. 

Verges? (w.) I.SJ93.note 2. 

Vemage wine, loine of Vernon in Touraine. 

Verteth, (v. n.) goes to harbour among the fern : 

applied to deer. 
Villany, (w.) meanness. (Fr.) 
Vinettes? 1.293. 

W. 

Wa, (w.) too. Sc. 
Waile, (n.) choice. Sc* 
to Wait, (v.) ^0 tiootf to hum. Sc. 
Waithy (n.) huntings (Sax. «(7<pMan, to hunt.) 
Waithmany [n.) hunter ^ outlaw. Sc. 
Waky (a.) mo{>^ Sc. (Teut. See Sibbald's Gloss.) 
Walkand, fp.) tmlking. Sc. 
Wallowit, (^.j^eferf. 
Wally, (a.) toavv* 
Wanderandy (p. ) wandering. Sc. 
Wanweird, (n.) misfortune. 
VOL. n. 2 F 
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Wariance^ (n.) cursing. 

to Warie^ (v.) to curse* {tnermtn^ or totruzit. Sax.). 

Warpit, (v. fl.) ^Arcto. Sc. ** Teut iioerpenj werffen, 

jacere, abjicere.** Sibbald. 
"Warrandy (n.) place qfsecuriii/y toarren. {pMerande^ 

Dutch; guerennef Fr.) 
Warrant, (n.) security* \Vt. garant.) 
Waryit, (p.) cursed* 
Wassailley a term of salutation in health-drinking. 

Vide I. 115. 
to Wear, (v. a.) to defend. (Sax. xioeardian*) 
Wed, («.) pledge. (Sax. tvad!.) 
Weid, Sc. I. 360. note 4. 
Weid, («.) dress^ clothing. 
Weill, (a. or ado.) well. Sc. 
Weis, Vide I. 417. note 8. 
Weit,*(a.) ivet. Sc. 
Wei, (n.) ivealthf abundance. ('Sax.) 
Well-farand, {/?.) very becoming. 
to Went, f V. a.) to tvend^ to go. Sc. 
Werd, (nA destiny. 
Werk, {n.) possession. Sc. 
Wex, {v. n.) waxed, grew. 
Wha, {pron.) who. 
Whais, {pron.) whose. 
Whalis-bane, (n.) whalebone ; not what now goes 

by that name,' but the tooth or horn of the nar- 

wal^or unicom^hf which was employed for 

many of the purposes of ivory. 
Where, {pron. or adh.) whether. 
While, whilst, (c.) till. 
Whyn-stane, («.) moor^stone. Sc. 
Wiss, {v.) know. 
With, {prep.) sometimes used for against; as 

** With us. he has envieJ' Vide 1. 119. note 6. 
^ittand, {p.) knowing. 
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Wo-woith, an interjection of dislike, often used in 

Scotland. 
Wol, (v.) mU. 
Wolky (v. n.) tvalked. Sc 
Wone, (n.) habUatian. (Sax.) 
Wonges, {n,) -cheeks. (Sax.) 
Womth, (v.n.) daseUeth. 
Wood-wale, [n*) a ivoodlark* 
Woon ^ Vide I. 163. note S. 
Wore> {n,) a v^ear, pooL 
Wortes, (w.) cabbage. 
Wost, (v*n,) knewest. 
Wow, (w.) care, misery. 
Wox, f V. n.) toaxedf^ew. 
Woy, (n.) xoeighL Vide I. 88. note 1. See also 

Hickes's Thesaurus. I. 232. note a* 
Wrak, (n.) merchandize^ treasure. Sc. 
to Wreak, (v. fl.)^o revenge. 
Wypit, (p.) tiohippedj tieOf intotyoenf encircled. Sc. 

'^ Goth, vippiay corona." Sibbald, voce tmjEp. 
Wysure, (n.) wisdom. Sc. 
to- Wyt, (©.) ^0 AmotV;. 
to-Wyte, (j».) accused. 
Wyter, (a.) toiler* 

Y. 

Y-bet, {p.) beaten^ stamped^ coined. 

Y-crazea^ (p.) broken. Chaucer. 

Y-dight, {p.) dressed. 

Y-fere, (adv.) in company together. 

Y-heled, {p.) covered. 

Y-hent, {p») caught. 

Y-greithed, (p.) prepared^ adorned. 

Y-meddled, (p.) mixed. 

Y-soupit, (j)^ soaJced. Sc 

Y-tight, Qu. y-dight ? Vide I. 162. note 9, 
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Y-yeamed, {p>) vexed^ anxious* 

Yamer, (n. J a shriek. Sc, ** Vox a aono oonficta." 

Rudd. Gloss. 
Yard, (n.) garden. Vide I. SOS. note 1. also 999. 

note IS. 
Yare, (a.) ready. 
Yare, (aatu) suddenly. 
Yarkedy (p,) prepared. 
to Yearn, {v.) to desire eagerly: 
Yede, yeid, (v.) ivenU 
to Yelp, (v,)to cry^ toailf boosts prate. 
Yem, {adv.) eagerly. 
Yernid, (p.) desirea. 
Yet, {adv.) stiUfi,rther. 
Yewt, (n.) a fcrMin. Sc. Vide Yamer. 
Ying, (a.) yo«i^* 
Ynglis, English. 
Yoae, (v. n«) tom^. 
Yold, Iv.) yielded. 
Yore, (fl.) */&r, fowff, 
Ypocras, (n.) mMcated tuine, the materials of 

which are to be found in mimy old recipe-books. 
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